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PEN AND POWDER. 


CHAPTER I. 


ERY little has been said of the correspond- 
ents who accompanied the Western armies 
during the late war, either as to their numbers, 
their individuality, or their services. Most of 
the fame acquired by the army correspondents 
of the whole country was reaped by the men 
who were attached to the forces operating in the 
East. Events in that section were concentrated 
within a comparatively limited area; and the 
“men who reported operations were constantly 
within a small field of vision, where they were 
under the view of the public. 
In the West movements included a_ vast 
territory, in which individuals were lost sight 
of, and were as indistinct and undefined as flies 
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scattered over a prairie. Many of the grander 
efforts of the correspondents escaped notice, 
often for the reason that they themselves were 
unaware that they had performed exceptional 
services, and for the further reason that there 
were no examples by which they could estimate 
their labor. 

The ride of Alexander Forbes, conveying the 
news of the killing of the French Prince’ Impe- 
rial, was suddenly blazoned before the world as 
a feat of the most extraordinary nature; and 
only when this was heralded as an unprece- 
dented performance, did I become aware that 
I, in company with two other correspondents, 
had done something which even excelled this 
famous ride, and had never thought it worthy 
of special mention. The incident will be re- 
ferred to more in detail in another place; it 
is spoken of at this point to show that many 
of the correspondents performed grand labors, 
and were not aware of their value at the time, 
and hence they escaped notice. On this account 
the work of the men who covered the vast 
spaces from Cairo to the Gulf, and from the 
Alleghanies to Kansas, was not appreciated. 
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There were then no standards of comparison, 
and, moreover, the magnitude of the greater acts 
was dwarfed and lost in the immensity of the 
field which they were obliged to cover. 

Some notice of the principal newspaper men 
of the armies of the West, or at least such of 
them as I encountered and knew, will recall 
some names that are unjustly falling into obliv- 
ion, and present afresh the memories of others 
who at the time attained some distinction. 

I began business as a “ war correspondent an 
May, 1861, as the representative of “The Du- 
buque (Iowa) Herald,” on a promise of the muni- 
ficent salary of ten dollars a week, — my living 
expenses, including outfit, transportation, and all 
the rest of the things necessary, to be furnished 
by myself out of this income. The late and 
famous Dennis Mahony was then editor of “The 
Herald;” and when one considers how much he 
was opposed to the war, the salary which he 
agreed to pay was a stupendous one. I may 
state here that Mahony went to the bastile in 
Washington under a charge of treasonable utter- 
ances, but in reality to prevent his election to 
Congress, for which position he was nominated by 
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a “ copperhead ” constituency. The paper passed 
into other hands, — not those of the present own- 
ers, Messrs. Ham & Carver,—and for three 
months’ service in the field for “The Herald” I 
never received compensation to the amount of as 
much as a nickel. The correspondent who goes to 
the front at a salary of ten dollars per week and 
“finds” himself, and does his work faithfully 
and gets not a cent for it, has the right to look 
on himself as a philanthropist. At the end of the 
three months my letters were printed by ‘“ The 
Herald” in pamphlet form, and several thou- 
sand of them were sold. I have a single copy of 
them,— sent me by a friend many years after, 
— which is all in the shape of assets that I ever 
received for my three months’ service and the 
use and republication of my letters. 

It may puzzle many people to know how a 
correspondent could live, travel, write, and all 
that without any cash capital. I managed it for 
a time; I railroaded all over the West, lived in 
fairly good style, had a mule for my transporta- 
tion in the field, and during the three months I 
am certain that I was not the possessor in all 


of ten dollars. 
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The secret is a simple one in its explanation. 
The soldiers and officers were all new to the 
service, as a matter of course. They were about 
to leave home for the first time in their lives on 
what promised to be a mission of danger; they 
were ambitious, and they were anxious that they 
should be heard from by the people at home. 
Hence the correspondent of the home paper 
was a person of consequence. He had pass- 
keys to every tent in the regiment, was a wel- 
come guest at every mess, was on terms of 
perfect equality with every officer and private, 
calling many of them by their first names, and 
was privileged to go and come, and do what 
pleased him most. Like the troubadour of chiv- 
alrous days, his profession was his passport, 
and on it was inscribed “ Deadhead,’ in con- 
spicuous letters. 

The ridiculous extent to which this deference 
to the newspaper representative was carried, is 
shown in a trip which I made from Keokuk, 
where the Iowa regiments were in camp, to 
Chicago and return. I had less than two dollars, 
and with this amount made the round trip in 


good shape. I bore a letter from Colonel Bates, 
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of the First Iowa Regiment, which gave the 
bearer, “ war correspondent of ‘The Dubuque 
Herald, four days’ leave of absence.” Armed 
with this document, I was “ passed” on the 
steamer from Keokuk to Quincy, and thence by 
rail to Chicago, the conductors of the latter mak- 
ing some slight demur, but not enough to inter- 
fere with the progress of the journey. I did not 
then fancy for a moment that there was anything 
in the least out of the way in this method of liv- 
ing and travelling. The “bold soldier boys” 
were to the front in the estimation of the people, 
and the newspaper correspondent was their rep- 
resentative and prophet. Nothing was too good 
for the soldier, and logically, nothing was too 
good for the correspondent. 

I saw a time later when we — volunteers and 
correspondents — fell in the way of the regular 
army officers, and then discovered that we were 
not the one-thousandth part of as much conse- 
quence as we had supposed. 

There was something curious in the enlist- 
ment, and the rush of people to arms at the call 
for three months’ men. At this remote distance 


a few words of review may not be without inter- 
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est. Months before the storm burst, when it lay 
low on the horizon, dark, sullen, and menacing, 
the sentiment of the younger members of the 
Northern community, as well as that of the 
South, hoped that it would not subside. An 
outbreak was desired. It was not that any one 
wished for blood; but there was a quiver of ex- 
citement, an ardent wish for a change which 
would relieve the monotony and humdrum of 
every-day life. 

No death-dealing campaigns were hoped for, 
nor even dreamed of; and it is certain that 
could the fiery young men of that period have 
suddenly had the veil of the future withdrawn 
for a single instant, so that they might have 
caught a glimpse of battle-fields and hospitals, 
rotting bodies, nameless graves, and the legless 
and armless wrecks that were thereafter to wan- 
der suffering through life, they would have no 
more yolunteered for the service with such avid-— 
ity than the ordinary sane human being will leap 
adown the cataract of Niagara. They foresaw no 
war, no carnage, no blood, no weary marches, 
no wasting hospitals, no death suddenly in the 
whirlwind of battle. They only dimly antici- 
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pated a change; some relief from the daily toil 
and the exactions of ordinary life. 

I knew the young men who responded to the 
call,—knew them by hundreds. They were 
clerks on small salaries; they were lawyers with 
insufficient business ; they were young men with 
no occupation and anxious for employment; they 
were farmers’ boys disgusted with the drudgery 
of the soil, and anxious to visit the wonderful 
world beyond them. To these were added hus- 
bands tired of the bickerings of domestic life, 
lovers disappointed in their affections, and am- 
bitious elements who saw in the organization 
of men opportunities for command. Others, 
differing but little from the last named, scent- 
ed political preferment, and joined the popular 
movement. 

Physicians with limited practice were early . 
and numerous in their applications for permission : 
to enter the service ; clergymen with unapprecia- 
tive parishes, small incomes, and unsympathetic | 
social environments, came to the front and prof- 
fered their assistance. Young men, well to do, 
with virile physiques, anxious for adventure, with 


their hot blood thrilling in response to the sullen 
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clamors of the drum and the shrill invocations 
of the fife, thronged with eagerness the recruit- 
ing stations, and wrote their names in bold char- 
acters on the lists. 

There was not one man in a hundred that 
believed there would be any war or fighting. 
All were unanimous in the conviction that the 
South would not fight, and that if the North put 
armies in the field, the terrified secessionists 
would hasten to seek shelter from the storm they 
had invoked. It was a picnic, a pleasure-trip, a 
triumphal jaunt through Dixie, with flying ban- 
ners and beating drums, with all the pleasure 
of a free excursion, sight-seeing, new faces and 
places, and pay, food, and clothing during their 
absence. Some there were who saw loot as they 
contemplated the wealth of Southern planta- 
tions; there were romantic dreamers who caught 
elimpses in the distance of dark-eyed women 
with raven hair; and others, idlers by nature, 
who enjoyed in anticipation the languid delights 
of the orange groves, the flowering hedges, the 
beauty of the magnolia blossoms, and the genial 
air of the “sunny South.” 

It was in such a mood that we, in May, 1861, 
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moved gayly intocamp. Blithely, and with exul- 
tant hearts, we began a movement of which no 
man then dreamed the outcome. 

In June, the lowa troops were ordered into 
Missouri, and made their first landing at Macon 
City. The citizens had fled, and abandoned 
everything, including a newspaper establishment 
entitled “The Missouri Valley Register.” My 
journalistic instincts were aroused by a sight 
of the deserted office; and securing a detail of 
printers from the regiment, I brought out on 
June 15, 1861, the first and last number of “ Our 
Whole Union.” More would have been issued, 
but the order to march came, and the enterprise 
had to be given up. 

One of the copies of this issue reached St. 
Louis, and fell into the hands of an agent of 
‘‘'The New York Times,” and by him was sent to 
the head office. Mr. Raymond was pleased with 
the effort, and sent word to the St. Louis agency 
to engage the services of the editor of “Our 
Whole Union.” I was soon after, when we had 
reached Boonville, elated and frightened by re- 
ceiving a visit from a metropolitan journalist, 
who informed me of Mr. Raymond’s kindly wish 
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in regard to my services. Had the skies fallen, I 
would have been less surprised than I was at 
this totally unexpected proposition. My wildest 
dreams had never reached within a thousand 
leagues of the height on which a first-class New 
York daily was located,— for at that time 
American journalism had its headquarters in 
New York. 

It was with an elation beyond description that 
I heard the proposal from the august heights of 
the New York Olympus, and a pride without 
limit that I found myself engaged as the cor- 
respondent of Mr. Raymond’s paper at a com- 
pensation of $7.50 per minion column, and the 
payment of my extraordinary expenses. 

Although I never saw Mr. Raymond, I learned 
to respect, admire, and esteem him above any 
other public man whom I knew. He wrote me 
many letters, — some of instructions and others 
complimentary to my work. I never wrote a 
letter which pleased him that was not responded 
to by return mail, with his thanks and a compli- 
ment. He surely was the most appreciative, 
kindliest, and most courteous of journalists. 


Unsolicited, from time to time he raised my 
. 2 
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salary ; and on one or two occasions, when he 
thought I had done something of more than 
average value, he sent valuable money presents 
to my family, then in Dubuque, accompanying 
them with words of kindness. 

While connected with his newspaper, I wrote 
over the signature of “ Galway,” taken from a 
town in which I had lived before coming West, 
in Saratoga County, New York. 

I append an extract or two from the lucky 
newspaper, “ Our Whole Union,” which assisted 
me so opportunely. There was a salutatory and 
a good-by, all in the same issue. The following 
are some of its salient features : — 


“ HEADQUARTERS First ReGiment Iowa VOLUNTEERS, 
Macon City, Mo., June 15, 1861. 


“ Special Order No. 1. 


“ A secession printing-office, press, and materials, 
having been seized at this place, now, therefore, to 
aid this department in the promulgation of orders 
and other purposes, it is ordered that the publica- 
_ tion of a daily paper be immediately commenced. 

“F. B. Wilkie, Esq., is appointed editor, Cy. 
D. Fletcher and E. M. Newcomb foremen, who 
will be assisted by George H. Ballou, Samuel T. 
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Orr, Emerson O. Upham, Thomas J. Marsh, O. P. 
Eads, and O. W. Bennett.” 


The issue was a single page, printed on white 
paper with blue ink. Some extracts are ap- 
pended from the salutatory. 


“A printing-office has no more right to remain 
idle than a pretty woman has to remain unmar- 
ried ; and particularly should the press be active 
when there are wrongs to be righted, information 
disseminated, truth separated from falsehood, and 
right issues presented in contradistinction to false 
ones. Such a necessity exists here; hence the 
reason for the starting of this journal. ... We 
fear that our predecessor has wandered politically 
astray, as he has physically, and mayhap has lost 
himself to his million readers. Fearing this, we 
determined to place his paper on that ‘straight 
and narrow way which leads to life everlasting’ 
(politically). ... Editors owe to each other a 
courtesy which differences of political opinion or 
diverse nationalities cannot destroy. We saw his 
paper lying idle, himself absent, his business suf- 
fering, and as a Brother Quill we rush to his res- 
cue. We do it to preserve the reputation of his 
sheet, to keep it in circulation, to secure a balance 
between his business and his absence; in short, we 
take his place, conduct his paper during his depart- 
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ure, and thus save so worthy a sheet as ‘The Reg- 
ister ’ from dying out and being forgotten. To be 
sure, we have slightly altered the name of his jour- 
nal, possibly a little its tone, and it may be have 
interfered with its appearance. Otherwise, it is the 
same sheet with a different editor.” 


In the news department there appears an 
account of a flag-raising. A lofty pole was 
planted, and the First Iowa Regiment marched 
to the spot. A large number of the people of 
Macon were present, among whom were many 
women. The flag was presented by one of the 
ladies, and a speech was made in reply by Harry 
O’Connor, a private soldier in Company A. He 
was a well-known character in those days, par- 
ticularly as a political orator. The issue con- 
tains a full account of the raising, and in the 


narration there is the following : — 


“When his thoughts ran up the stream of remi- 
niscence, and he recalled the days when the glo- 
rious flag waved in triumph everywhere, hated by 
tyrants and loved by freemen; when he spoke of 
the days when the men of Iowa and those of Mis- 
souri, and all the States North and South stood 
shoulder to shoulder like brothers in league against 


pe 
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every foe; when the women of the Revolutionary 
days gave their all —their husbands, fathers, sons, 
and brothers —to purchase that inheritance which 
we, their children, are now fighting over; when he 
recalled all these in the impassioned manner of one 
mourning over a great sorrow, the feelings of his 
audience were wrought up to an extent that found 
a vent only in floods of tears. Tears straight from 
the heart rained in torrents from eyes to which the 
mists of grief had long been strangers; and es- 
pecially among the old men who came tottering 
along with the flag to render one last act of devo- 
_ tion to their whole country was this emotion visi- 
ble. The bronzed cheeks of the soldiers, too, bore 
_ eloquent evidence of how deeply they felt the con- 
dition to which our beloved country is reduced, 
and saw in anticipation a long vista in the future, 
gory with rivulets of brothers’ blood, strewn with 
the lifeless bodies of sons of a common mother, 
and littered with fragments of this once glorious 
_ Superstructure,—the Union. Alas! who wonders 
that strong men wept as they contemplated with 
vivid imagination a ruin compared to which that 
which would level the jasper battlements of the 
Eternal City would scarcely less be deplored !” 


There was much other matter, considering the 
brief period permitted for its preparation. Or- 
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ders came for the regiment to move on the day 
of the issue, and the publication ceased with the 
printing of a single number. The following is 


the valedictory : — 


“ Johnson, wherever you are, — whether lurking 
in the recesses of the dim woods, or fleeing, a 
frightened fugitive, on the open plains under the 
broad canopy of heaven, —good-by! We never 
saw your countenance, never expect to, and never 
wish to; but for all that, old fellow, we won’t be 
proud, and so, Johnson, good-by, and take care of 
yourself! 

“ We are going to leave you, Johnson; going to 
leave you without so much as looking into your 
honest eyes or clasping your manly hand, and with- 
out giving utterance to your face of so muchas a 
‘God bless you!’ We’re right sorry, we are, that 
you did n’t stay with us and attend to your domes- 
tic and other affairs, and that you did leave every- 
thing to skulk away and lose yourself, possibly 
never to return. Oh, Johnson, why did you, how 
could you do this? 

“ Johnson, we leave you to-night, and are going 
where bullets are thick and mosquitoes are thicker, 
and we may never return. If we do not, old boy, re- 
member us. We sat at your table; we stole Latin 
from your ‘Dictionary of Quotations;’ we wrote 
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Union articles with your pen, your ink, and on your 
paper; we printed them on your press; our boys 
‘set °em up’ with your types; they used your ‘ gal- 
leys,’ your ‘shooting-sticks,’ your ‘chases,’ your 
‘quads,’ your ‘spaces,’ your ‘rules,’ your every- 
thing. We drank poor whiskey out of your bottle ; 
and now, Johnson, after doing all for you, you 
won’t forget us, will you? Keep us in mind; re- 
member us in your evening prayers, and in your 
morning prayers, too, when you say them, if you 
do say them; and if you put up a petition at mid- 
day, don’t forget us; or if you wake up in the 
solemn stillness of the night and implore a benison 
on the absent, remember us then! 

“ Once more, Johnson, — and our heart is pained 
to speak that sorrowful word, — but once more and 
forever, Johnson, good-by! If you come our way, 
call! Johnson, adieu!” 


The first of the more noted correspondents 
whom I met was Thomas W. Knox, representa- 
tive of “The New York Herald.” It was at 
Springfield, Mo., a few weeks before the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek, that I made his acquaintance. 
He was a large, heavy man, rather clumsy in 
movement and ungainly in form. He was dark, 
with small, keen, brown eyes, a large head, and 
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had an expression of great sagacity, with an 
intermingling of a trace of the sardonic. He 
drawled a little in his speech, and was given to 
sarcastic utterances. He had been, I under- 
stood, a teacher somewhere in New England he- 
fore the war. 

The first time I had occasion to particularly 
notice him was at a point called Forsyth,—a 
secession stronghold south of Springfield. The 
town is situated at the junction of two streams, 
across one of which a company of Federal cav- 
alry under Captain Stanley, later a major-gen- 
eral, charged. I had been riding in front of the 
cavalry, and when the order to trot came, owing 
to the narrowness of the road, I could not get 
out of the way, and without any choice in the 
matter, was compelled to head the movement. 
As we splashed through the water and up on the 
peninsula, the Confederates rushed out of the 
town, crossed the river to the opposite side, and 
formed in the timber on the bank. Our forces 
charged across up to the stream, and began 
firing across at the enemy. Just then I noticed 
two men in citizens’ clothes in the front rank of 


the cavalry, who were shooting across the river 
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as fast as they could cock their revolvers. One 
of them I recognized.as the bulky Knox, and 
the other as the correspondent of a St. Louis 
newspaper, a young fellow named Fish, and who 
later entered the service. 

As their revolvers were of the vest-pocket 
pattern, not over three inches in length, and the 
distance of the enemy not less than a hundred 
yards, and as the foes were well screened by 
timber, it is not likely that either Knox or 
Fish were responsible for the shedding of much 
Southern blood. 

It was at Forsyth that I made the acquaint- 
ance of the then Capt. Thomas Sweeny, who 
commanded the expedition. He had lost his 
arm in the service. He impressed me as a 
thoroughly fine fellow and a perfect gentleman. 
He afterward rose to be a major-general of vol- 
unteers, and will be remembered as having left 
the service temporarily after the war in order 
to engage in the Fenian movement against 
Canada. 

When the expedition moved on its return 
from Forsyth to Springfield, Knox, Fish, and 
myself started in company. Just outside of the 
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town was a level bit of country, and we under- 
took to test the qualities of our steeds. I hap- 
pened to have the best mount, and soon left the 
others far in the rear. Having left them out 
of sight, I concluded to keep on till I reached 
Springfield, which I did several hours in ad- 
vance of the column and the other correspon- 
dents. On my way in I made my first personal 
acquaintance with the bushwhacker. There was 
a log house on a little eminence, and at the foot of 
the rise astream. I rode into it to water my ani- 
mal. He had just buried his nose up to his eyes 
in the water, and was taking in great draughts, 
when the stream at the side of his face was 
suddenly ploughed into foam, and the same mo- 
ment there came the report of a gun from the 
direction of the house. I wasted no time in try- 
ing to ascertain where the charge of buckshot 
had come from, but drove in the spurs, went 
through the stream with a great splash, and fol- 
lowed the road to Springfield. 

I tried very hard to get a “scoop” on the 
other correspondents. I managed to send my 
letter off by a soldier who was sent on with 
“despatches, who was several hours on the road 
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before the expedition came in. Learning of the 
despatch of the mail, Knox managed to secure 
the sending of another courier during the same 
night, who overtook the other before he reached 
Rolla, 


CHAPTER II. 


SAW a good deal of General Lyon during 

the march to Springfield, and during sub- 
sequent operations up to his death. He was ac- 
cessible and conversational. He was a man of 
about forty years of age, some five feet, eight 
inches, in height, and weighed about one hundred 
and fifty pounds. He was thin and wiry in build, 
and seemed the incarnation of endurance. His 
hair was long and thick, his full beard bushy 
and heavy, and both an indescribable “ sandy ” in 
hue. His eyes were his most remarkable feat- 
ure, sometimes blue, then gray, often a curious 
mixture of both; within them there dwelt a 
species of stormy aspect which was heightened 
by the wave-like wrinkles about them, giv- 
ing him a somewhat uneasy and dissatisfied ex- 
pression. His forehead was high, and of even 


width, suggesting strong intellectual qualities, 
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which were strengthened by the clean-cut lines 
of his mouth. 

When he first looked at one the stormy ex- 
pression would settle into his eyes, and a fierce 
questioning would light them with a moody 
gleam ; a moment later, the storm-clouds would 
roll away as one spoke to him, and would pile 
up again as he began to reply. He was in- 
tensely loyal and earnest in his views of the 
war and his hatred of the treason of the people 
of the South. He savagely denounced the wick- 
edness and treason of secession, and asserted 
with vehemence that no punishment was too 
ereat for that crime. He was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, and was severe and unsmiling 
when with the soldiers. I have seen him dis- 
mount from his horse to kick a soldier who was 
lugging off some article of property belonging 
to a citizen, and at the same time would over- 
whelm the offender with opprobrious epithets. 
He was known among the regulars as “ Daddy ;” 
and when the cry was passed along, “ Daddy 
is coming!” everything would be quiet as death. 
He was often seen, when in camp, wandering 
absently about, plucking his long beard with 
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one hand, apparently noticing nothing, and yet 
permitting no detail to escape his observation. 
He was cruel in his enforcement of discipline. 
_ LT often saw his regulars tied up to a wheel on a 
cannon, or carrying a heavy piece of wood or a 
rail, and now and then being lashed with a rope 
in the hands of an officer. I do not think he 
knew the meaning of fear, and had he lived, 
there would have been another name well to the 
front in the list of the ereat ones, at the close of 
the contest. 

After the defeat and death of Lyon at Wil- 
son’s Creek, Knox and myself crossed the coun- 
try from Springfield to Rolla. The route lay 
for a large part of the way through the foot- 
hills of the Ozark Mountains, and was rough 
travelling for the greater portion of the distance. 
We started on Sunday morning, and reached a 
point called Lebanon, which is about seventy 
miles from the battle-field. We were carrying 
our accounts of the battle, and of course pushed 
forward with the greatest possible speed. It 
was this day’s riding, which, at the time not 
thought to be anything remarkable by the par- 
ticipants, assumes vast dimensions by the side 
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of the world-famous ride made by Forbes in 
Zulu-land. 

The battle of Wilson’s Creek was fought on 
Saturday, August 10. On the night of Thursday 
General Lyon, having learned that the enemy 
was occupying the ravines of Wilson’s Creek, 
determined to anticipate the attack of the Con- 
federates on Springfield by taking the initiative. 
The entire force under his command was moved 
out near the position of the foe, a distance of 
some twelve miles. By a mistake as to the 
time, the preliminary attack on the Confederates 
was not made, the movement was abandoned, 
and the Federal force returned to its camp in 
Springfield. All that day the town was in con- 
fusion, owing to an expected attack from McOul- 
lough ; and in moving about from place to place, 
I was kept busy the entire day. Friday night 
General Lyon moved out again, this time in a 
direction to strike the enemy at a different point 
in the ravine. There were a couple of hours’ 
uneasy slumber, and then the assault began at 
dawn Saturday morning. All that day was 
occupied with the fight, the retreat on Spring- 
field, and in the disposition of the wounded. I 
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spent the night till two o’clock Sunday morning 
in getting a list of the dead and wounded, and 
then Knox, another man, and myself started on 
our ride for Rolla. 3 

Now, from Wednesday morning till the hour 
of starting on Sunday morning, I had no sleep 
of any value. We were on the move Thursday 
night and Friday night; on Saturday was the 
battle. In fact, during the seventy-two hours 
immediately preceding our departure I had no 
regular sleep whatever, scarcely more than such 
snatches as could be obtained while moving 
about from point to point on horseback. A ride 
of seventy miles on that Sunday, in view of the 
circumstances preceding it and accompanying it, 
was at least as great a feat as that of Forbes, 
if not actually a vastly superior one. 

At the time neither Knox nor myself re- 
garded it as anything exceptional. It was not 
even mentioned in the accounts of the battle, 
nor in any newspaper, so far as I am informed. 
_ The physical agonies of that day were something 
that I shall never forget. Every joint and mus- 
cle quivered with pain at each motion of the 


animal which I rode. I was “ dying for sleep,” 
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and fell into deep slumber a thousand times, 
only to be awakened as often by the pain from 
the jolting motion. During all these hours | 
suffered as intensely as if I had been stretched 
on the rack. That night we spent in a log 
“tavern” owned by a secessionist, in a region 
infested by bushwhackers. For eight hours I 
was dead, and then resumed the road. Monday, 
at a seasonable hour, we reached Rolla, and 
thence took the cars to St. Louis. We brought 
the first ntws:of the defeat and death of Lyon. 
The regiment that I had accompanied dur- 
ing the three months’ service was the First Iowa, 
under command of Col. J. F. Bates. Two 
of the companies ~ the Governor’s Grays and 
the Jackson Guards — were from Dubuque; and 
both were in the Wilson’s Creek battle, and both 
lost in killed and wounded. When I reached 
Rolla I succeeded, after much difficulty, in in- 
ducing the operator to forward my list of the 
killed and wounded to “The Herald” of Dubuque. 
Exaggerated rumors of the battle had reached 
the place, but unaccompanied by any reliable 
details as to the losses. It was rumored that 


the Federals had been cut to pieces, and of 
3 
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course it was believed that the casualties of the 
two companies had been frightful. In both 
companies seven were killed and a score or so 
wounded. 

The despatch was finally sent after much per- 
suasion, and its effect on the citizens can easily 
be imagined. ‘It brought woe to the few and 
relief to the many. I was not there, of course, 
when the news was received, but subsequently 
learned that the effect was to throw the place 
into an excitement like that produced by an 
earthquake. I followed the despatches with my 
letter containing an account of the battle, and 
to make certain of its safe delivery, I carried it 
in person. I did not have a cent of money, but 
managed easily to secure the good-will of the 
conductors and a free ride, owing to the im- 
_ portance of my mission. | 

The train on which I rode reached the then 
terminus of the Illinois Central Railway, at Dun- 
leith, about nine o’clock in the evening. Com- 
munication with Dubuque across the Mississippi © 
was made by boat. I was thoroughly tired out 
by my long journey, which had been almost 
unbroken from the battle-field, and I determined 
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to reach my home without observation, so as 
to get a night’s sleep in a bed, which would 
have been the first in three months. In those 
days the ferry-boat landed a half-mile or go 
below the skirts of the town, the distance 
between being crossed by a levee which de- 
bouched into the main street of the city. 

So far as I knew, there was nobody on the 
train who knew me, except the conductor, and on 
him I enjoined secrecy as to my arrival. ‘There 
were but few passengers, and while on the ferry- 
boat I kept in the shadow, so as to avoid recog- 
nition by any of the employés.. We landed, and 
I went ashore without having seen a soul that I 
knew, and then started up the narrow street. It 
was dark as a pocket, and I had no apprehen- 
sion of being known, at least before reaching 
Main Street. I had not gone a hundred yards 
when I heard a rush of feet and a clamor of 
voices approaching me on the levee. In a mo- 
ment or two three or four people met me, 
clasped my hands, congratulating me on my 
safe return, and began asking for news from 
the “boys.” Meanwhile, other rushing feet 
were heard ; and almost in less time than I can 
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tell it, the levee was swarming with an eager, 
tumultuous crowd. As we advanced toward 
the main street the throng increased, and by the 
time we entered on the gas-lighted region the 
mass of people crowded the street from curb to 
curb in a crush that was terrific. 

Inch by inch I’ pushed up the street, being 
shaken by the hand, and answering a thousand 
times the questions, — “ How did you leave the 
“boys? 2” « Where are they?” “ When will 
they be at home?” and “Did you see So-and 
So?” and so on without limit. It would have 
taken me ten minutes to have reached my home, 
if uninterrupted; as it was, I finally gained 
shelter at half-past two the next morning. My 
right hand was wrung out of all shape, and I 
suffered for days untold pain in my arms and . 
shoulders. I have since always pitied the vic- 
tims of popular receptions who have to undergo 
hand-shaking from long lines of people. In my 
case each new-comer wrung my hand with a 
fervor proportionate to his satisfaction at seeing 
me, utterly unconscious of the suffering which 
he inflicted. Nevertheless, the spontaneous char- 
acter of the reception, the warm greetings of the 
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- crowds, and the encomiums afforded me for my 
enterprise in getting home so soon with the 
news of the battle, gave me intense satisfaction. 
I may add here that my account of the battle 
was the first complete account published in the 
West, and was copied entire by the leading 
papers of St. Louis, and other points in the 
Northwest. | 

During the month between the period I was 
_ engaged on “The New York Times” and the 
battle of Wilson’s Creek, I had written several 
letters to that paper. - I had no opportunity of 
seeing it, and as I heard no word from the 
editor, I concluded that there was some mis- 
take ; and in a spirit of pique, after the battle, I 
wrote to the office that “as I had never seen 
any of my matter published, and never received 
a word from the office, I had concluded that my 
presumed engagement was a mistake, and would 
not, therefore, go to the trouble of sending an 
account of the battle of Wilson’s Creek.” I 
went home to Dubuque, and published the battle 
account in “The Herald,” and a couple of days 
later, after sufficient time had elapsed to permit 
a marked copy of the paper to reach New York, 
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I received a telegram from “The Times,” say- 
ing: “ Retain place, by all means. Will write.” 
A little later there came a letter with a check 
and an urgent request from Mr. Raymond that 
I should continue to act as his representative. 
There was a mild expression of regret that, ow- 
ing to a misunderstanding, “The Times” had 
missed an account of the battle; but no fault 
was found by the gentle-natured writer. 

Fremont was then gathering his clans for his 
famous.hundred days’ fiasco, and I went to St. 
Louis to be at the headquarters of the move- 
ment. It was there, in September, 1861, that I 
first met Albert D. Richardson, then represent- 
ing “The New York Tribune.” He was some- 
thing of a strategist in his method of conducting 
an army correspondence. He usually remained 
at the rear to watch the enemy and to forward 
reinforcements. In this way had he conducted 
the Lyon campaign in southwestern Missouri. 
He had overlooked the campaign from St. Louis, 
and had witnessed all the bloody occurrences at 
Booneville, Forsyth, Dug Springs, Carthage, and 
Wilson’s Creek from the sightly aerie of Mis- 
souri’s principal town. 
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He was then a man, I should judge, of about 
thirty-five years of age, of medium size, well- 
built, light in hair and complexion, regular as 
to features, with something of sternness in his 
face. He seemed puritanical in expression, and 
in his vocal utterances had somewhat of the 
precision of a pedant, and the accent of a New 
Englander. He and Knox were very intimate, | 
the two having spent some time together in 
Kansas during the bloody period antedating the 
war. Some of his letters in “The New York 
Tribune” had been reproduced in the Kansas 
press, with the result that the writer invited 
the deadly hatred of the anti-Free-soil elements. 
Knox used to relate many incidents of Richard- 
son’s nerve under various trying incidents, and 
in which he showed that he was ready to use his 
pistol whenever it was needed for self-defence. 

I am compelled by the truth to state that I 
did not like Richardson on sight. He was prim, 
formal, precise, and had none of the openness 
and good-fellowship to which I was accustomed 
-in the West. I fancied that’ he looked on me 
as a fresh country specimen, toward whom he, 


consciously or unconsciously, assumed an air of 
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superiority. Nevertheless, we associated with- 
out much friction until there occurred an inci- 
dent which considerably altered our relations 
and materially changed the situation of affairs 
in my own life, 

While waiting for the forward movement of 
the “ Pathfinder,” there was nothing for the cor- 
respondents save to wait. About the middle of. 
September news was received that Colonel Mul- 
ligan was cooped up by Gen. Sterling Price in 
Lexington, —a point on the Missouri River in the 
western part of the State, — and that his surren- 
der was certain unless he could be relieved. I 
happened to meet Gen. Sam Sturgis on the street, 
who told me he was going to lead a column for 
the relief of Mulligan, and invited me to accom- 
pany him. 

Fremont gave him for the expedition a couple 
of raw infantry regiments of Ohio troops, under 
command of Colonel Groesbeck, without any 
cavalry or artillery. It was expected that the 
Sixteenth Illinois, with two pieces of artillery, 
would join the column at a point along the 
route; but there was a failure to connect, and 


Sturgis, whose troops had never fired a shot, 
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found himself within a few miles of Lexington, 
his progress barred by a large force of Confed- 
erates, who lined the timber through which his 
approach had to be made. If, with an inferior 
force, he could clear the way to the river, he 
would then find himself on the bank of the river 
opposite Lexington, without any means of cross- 
ing, as the Confederates had possession of the 
ferry-boats. The enemy commanded with artil- 
lery from the Lexington bluffs the only line 
along which he could approach the city. 

He wisely concluded not to sacrifice his little 
force in a useless contest, turned up the river, 
and headed for Kansas City. Under inspiration 
of the situation, and possibly that of a few bot- 
tles of wine opened by a wealthy resident of the 
vicinity, I determined to go down the river and 
enter the rebel lines. In my letters from the 
locality at the time I gave a full account of my 
adventures. I will only say at this point that 
after a good deal of hesitation General Price 
reconsidered his initial conclusion that I was a 
spy sent in by Sturgis, and gave me in charge 
of the provost-marshal, with orders to treat me 
asa gentleman. It may be added at this point 
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‘that while I was being questioned by General 
Price one of his staff asked me if I were the 
writer of the letter which had been copied in 
“The Republican” of St. Louis concerning the 
battle of Wilson’s Creek. My affirmative re- 
sponse led to the remark that it was an impar- 
tial account, and to a favorable change of opinion 
in regard to myself in the estimate of the Con- 
federate leader. I remained during the siege, 
and immediately after the surrender returned 
to St. Louis, narrowly escaping being hanged 
by a mob at Mexico, who took me from the 
train under the impression that I was a Yankee 
spy. 

When I reached St. Louis I did not have a 
cent of money, and in the shape of clothing had 
only hat, shirt, trousers, and boots. My coat had 
been borrowed by a gentleman in the provost- 
marshal’s office at Lexington, who had forgot- 
ten to return it. JI had crossed from Lexing- 
ton to Utica on a horse loaned me by one of 
Price’s officers, and thence reached St. Louis by 
rail on transportation furnished me by the Fed- 
eral commandant at Utica. It was this pass 
which attracted attention at Mexico, and so 
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nearly led to my being mobbed by the angry 
secessionists of the place. 

I did not know a soul in St. Louis except 
Knox and Richardson, and on them I naturally 
relied for relief from my temporary financial 
embarrassment. I called on them at Barnum’s 
Hotel, and found only Richardson. I explained 
where I had been, and delicately hinted at my 
impecuniosity. Of course my visit to Lexington 
and my having the sole account of the events 
there, interested him. We were both represent- 
ing New York newspapers, and it was at once a 
“scoop” and a humiliation to be beaten by a 
country reporter. He asked to see my letter, 
under promise that he would make no use of it 
to which I would not consent. He read the let- 
ter, and then, without any reply to my intima- 
tion that I would like to negotiate a small loan, 
he said, — 

“ [711 tell you what I’ll do.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ This is n’t a bad letter,’ he answered in an 
indifferent manner ; “and I don’t mind offering 
you one hundred and twenty-five dollars in gold 
for it for the use of ‘The Tribune.’ ” 
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I knew that the letter would make about five 
~ columns in “ The Times,” which at the rate of 
$7.50 per column would amount to the sum of 
$37.50, and Richardson knew this also. It was 
skilfully baited, this hook ; it would be a couple 
of weeks before I could get returns from the 
office, and meanwhile I needed money. I was 
under no exclusive engagement to “ The Times,” 
and I could get in cash from Richardson for 
the letter more than three times as much as I 
could by forwarding it to the home office. My 
thoughts ran rapidly all over these things, and 
then I declined his offer. 

I was considerably offended at what I be- - 
lieved to be an attempt on his part to take an 
indirect advantage of my financial plight to in- 
duce me to commit what he knew much better 
than I then knew to be a grave breach of faith. 

It was well for me that I did not yield to the 
blandishments of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars in gold. Mr. Raymond sent a draft for - 
a handsome sum to my wife; he wrote me a 
very complimentary letter ; he published a half- 
column editorial on my feat, pronouncing it “ un- 


paralleled in the history of journalism ;” and 
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last, but not least, he raised: my salary to a 
regular amount per week,— an amount that I 
had never even dreamed of in my wildest as- 
. pirations for journalistic earnings, — and agreed 
to pay all my necessary travelling expenses. 

Knox guaranteed my responsibility to the pro- 
prietors of the hotel until I could get some 
funds. In a few days I had reclothed myself, 
_ had received Raymond’s letters and assurances, 
and from that moment for many a day there- 
after the world held no prouder, happier, or 
more satisfied young man than myself. 

The Lexington incident recalls another, which 
I have often spoken of, but have never, to my 
recollection, given to the public. Col. James A. 
Mulligan, whose heroic defence of Lexington 
made him immortal, who only surrendered when 
forced to it by the pangs of thirst and starva- 
tion, and long after all hope from Fremont had 
been abandoned, was a man of a marked char- 
acter. When the war broke out he was state’s 
attorney for Chicago, and gave promise of speed- 
ily rising to the very height of his profession. _ 
He was tall, dark, with large brown eyes, tender 


and poetical, a fine figure, an intellectual head, 
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and a winning face. He was a natural orator, 
forcible, impetuous, full of feeling and enthu- 
siasm, and one that swept the emotions of his 
listeners with the force of a whirlwind. 

Nearly three years after the Lexington inci- 
dent he visited me, bringing with him a cabinet 
photograph of himself, with his autograph, which 
he presented to me. He was on his way to re- 
sume command of his division, then in Virginia. 
After a pleasant chat he rose to go, and as we 
were shaking hands, I said to him in a jocular 
vein, — 

“Colonel, let me impress upon you the neces- 
sity of your giving the right of way to any shell 
or cannon-ball which may happen to be travel- 
ling in your direction.” 

A grave, solemn expression came into his 
eyes, and, as a light shone over his face, with 
deep earnestness he said, — 

“ T have no fear; the shell or bullet that will 
strike me has never been moulded!” 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” 

“ Well, you know that after the battle of 
Lexington I was paroled, and it was many 
months before I again entered the service. Dur- 
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ing that period, as you know, I delivered a good 
many lectures, the proceeds of which were de- 
voted to the support of orphans. Every day these 
orphans are praying for my safety and happi- 
ness, and I know that their prayers will be an ef- 
fective protection against every danger.” 

He rejoined his command. Within a fort-_ 
night after I saw him, he led his troops into ac- 
tion, and was mortally wounded, his last words 
being a patriotic utterance that has passed’ into 
song and history. Some of his staff had taken 
hold of him to assist him to a point out of the 
line of fire, when his dimmed eyes saw that the 
colors were in danger of capture. “ Lay me 
down, and save that flag!” was the last order of 
the gallant young soul. 

Apropos of the Lexington-Mulligan incident, 
it may be stated as a fact of general interest 
that Gen. Sterling Price, during all the siege 
and surrender, endeared himself very much to 
Colonel Mulligan, his wife, and all other Fed- 
erals with whom he came in contact. I can 
bear witness to the most courteous treatment 
from the kindly old gentleman during my stay 
in his camp. Colonel Mulligan refused to be 
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paroled, and was for some time in the company 
of General Price. Mrs. Mulligan, then a bride 
of nineteen years of age, waited all through the 
siege at Sedalia, and proceeded to Lexington 
immediately after the surrender, to join her hus- 
band. In the march from Lexington, General 
Price gave seats in his own carriage to the 
colonel and Mrs. Mulligan. That lady, even at 
this distant date, recalls with gratitude and de- 
light the invariably courteous treatment extended 
to her by the Confederate commander. 

He was a knightly old leader, who was loved 
by his men, and who made himself liked by all 
for his genial and always kindly ways. He was 
too benevolent in his nature to make an efficient 


soldier. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


ROBABLY the greatest farce of the war 
was the “hundred days,’ as it is deri- 
sively called, of Fremont in Missouri. The 
commander, prior to his movement to the south- 
west, was supposed to have his headquarters 
in St. Louis. There was a palatial house on a 
principal street which was said to be the one 
occupied by the Federal general. 

‘Soon after the battle of Wilson’s Creek I 
went to St. Louis. I found Knox and Richard- 
son there waiting events. I remember that 
soon after arriving I remarked one morning, — 

“ Well, boys, I believe 1’ll go around and call 
on Fremont.” 

“ Yes, that’s right; you ought to have done 
that before. Fremont will not like it when he 
learns that you have been in town for several 


days without calling on him.” 
4 
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I fancied that there was a tone of irony in 
this reply, but as I had been in the habit of 
walking in and out of the tent of Lyon without 
challenge, and had always found that the gen- 
eral seemed pleased to meet me, I had lost all 
fear of generals, and saw no reason why I 
should not occupy the same position with refer- 
ence to Fremont. 

I went over to his headquarters. There was 
a large yard in front, in which there were innu- 
merable orderlies in gay uniform, a gorgeous 
barouche, on whose seat was a driver in a showy 
livery, while all about were tired, dusty men, 
who looked as if they had just come from a 
long journey. Cavalrymen with drawn swords 
guarded the entrance to the house, while scat- 
tered around were waiting officers, members of 
Congress, colonels, generals, privates, orderlies 
with messages, all trying to secure an audience 
with the Federal leader. 

I gave my card to a non-commissioned officer 
on guard, who looked me over curiously and 
somewhat superciliously, and at length, with 
some reluctance, disappeared within. He re- 


turned in a few moments, and introduced me 
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into an anteroom already filled with a dense 
mass of soldiers and civilians. In some three 
hours I was enabled to get into the next room, 
where I found an officer in uniform seated at a 
table. I told him my business. Then he went 
into another room, came back, and took me into 
the adjoining room, also occupied by an officer, 
and jammed with applicants for admission to 
headquarters. In conversation with a person 
in uniform, who was also waiting, he said he 
had important business with Fremont, and this 
had been his fifth attempt to reach him, and 
he had never succeeded in getting farther than 
the room in which we were waiting. 

So far as I remember, not a single person 
succeeded in getting beyond this third room; 
I know that at least I did not, and that after 
five hours’ waiting I gave up in disgust the at- 
tempt to pay my respects to the “ Pathfinder.” 

Gradually it was given out that the point of 
departure for the Fremont hosts would be from 
Jefferson City. I went over there, and found 
waiting, in a most disconsolate mood, another 
celebrity among the Western correspondents, — 
Junius Henri Browne. He had been connected 
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with “ The Gazette,” of Cincinnati, but at that 
time was one of “The New York Tribune” 
skirmishers, sent to the front by the strategical 
Richardson. 

I was immeasurably astonished when I first 
met him. It was his first appearance in the 
field, and he was fresh from metropolitan sur- 
roundings, and was as unlike as possible the 
bearded, tanned, slouch-hatted, unkempt, rough- 
looking specimens who had been for some time 
in the service. He was under-sized, slender as 
a woman, with a pale, effeminate face, hands 
and feet as diminutive as those of a child, sen- 
sitive mouth, and with an expression of help- 
lessness which was intensified. by a baldness 
which included forehead, top of head, and all 
the space well down to the back of his neck, . 
his only hirsute appendage being a thin line of 
brown hair just above the rim of his coat-collar. 
His eyes were blue, mild, and inexpressive. He 
spoke in a voice obscured by a perpetual hoarse- 
ness, and with apparent difficulty. There was 
nothing in his appearance to indicate that he 
would hold together for a journey over a rough 


country of half a mile in length. 
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A couple of years later, if in the meanwhile 
there had been no sufficient proof of his endur- 
ance, he demonstrated the possession of a physi- 
cal and moral vigor without a superior; of a 
heroism, a stoicism, an endurance that reached 
the dimensions of the sublime. In his escape 
from a Southern prison in 1863 he displayed 
qualities which proved him inspired by the te- 
nacity of an Indian, the strength of an athlete, 
and the hardihood of a trapper. 

His conversation soon showed him to be cul- 
tured, scholarly, classical, and a poet. He was 
then unmarried, and affected to be, or was, a 
misogynist; he sneered incessantly at the frail- 
ties of the beau sexe, and spoke of marriage as 
the grossest blunder within the possibility of 
the masculine element. He was extremely tem- 
perate in his habits,. not using tobacco, and 
rarely indulging in anything of an alcoholic 
nature. He was a philosopher and a pessimist, 
although I have since suspected that he felt 
much more charitable toward men, things, and 
women than he appeared to in his utterances. 

The men representing newspapers who were 


gathered to accompany Fremont on his expedi- 
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tion were numerous. Among others at Jefferson 
City at that time were Knox, of “ The Herald,” 
Richardson, of ‘“ The Tribune,” Richard T. Col- 
burn, of “The World,’ George W. Beamen, of 
“The St. Louis Democrat,” Henri Lovie, who rep- 
resented Frank Leslie, and Alexander Simplot, 
who did the sketching for “ Harper’s Weekly.” 
One day, when riding out in the country with 
some of the “ Bohemian Brigade,” as they were 
universally termed, we met a young fellow in 
a Federal uniform and mounted on a bony horse 
of prodigious dimensions. The youth was as 
slender as a rail,—in fact, he was not much 
thicker than the long sabre which dangled at 
his side. His shoulder-straps indicated the 
rank of a second lieutenant, and his youthful, 
beardless face and light hair gave him the ap- 
pearance of a boy of about fifteen. He was 
blond in complexion, with blue-gray eyes, a 
large flexible mouth, emaciated features, a face 
of enormous mobility, and an utterance of ex- 
treme rapidity. His form of expression was 
most emphatic, being interjected at brief inter- 
vals with colossal oaths, while his tone was 


intense beyond description. 


ae 
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As I rode up to the group I heard him pour- 
ing out a savage tirade against Fremont’s plans, 
his dilatory movements, the influence of “ Jes- 
sie,’ and the character of the heterogeneous 
mob which surrounded the commander. When 
he stopped to catch his breath I was introduced 
to him, and found that he was a stenographer 
with the rank of lieutenant on Fremont’s staff, 
the representative of ‘“ The Cincinnati In- 
quirer,’ and known as “ Mack” in journalism 
and as “Joe” McCullagh by his family and 
more intimate friends. He has since risen in 
the world. He now weighs at least two hun- 
dred, and is the editor-in-chief of the best 
newspaper outside of Chicago, “ The Globe- 
Democrat,” of St. Louis. 

In his political career he has shown the pos- 
session of a rare prophetic spirit in his vatici- 
nations as to the nominations of men and the 
results of coming elections. He was a prophet 
even in his callow days, when I first saw him on 
his bony steed. He asserted that the move- 
ment of Fremont to Springfield was a farce, 
and unhesitatingly announced that the expedi- 
tion would be a humiliating failure. It took 
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less than a fortnight to establish the truth of 
his predictions. 

The grand army of the “ Pathfinder” moved 
in royal state. There was a tent erected each 
night with the headquarters staff for the Bohe- 
mian Brigade. The staff of Fremont was mixed, 
polyglot, characterized by infinite variety. It 
was suggestive of the would-be builders of the 
- Tower of Babel after their speech had become 
confounded. The language the least spoken was 
English. The hoarse and guttural German, the 
nasal French, jaw-breaking Magyar from the 
vicinity of the Ural regions, broken English, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, and, in fact, more 
tongues than were spoken at the pentecostal 
gathering, were heard in and about the staff of 
the commander. 

There was almost as much variety in the dress 
of the various attachés and in their equipment. 
There were the regulation cavalry, with an extra . 
supply of yellow trimmings, armed with sabres, » 
pistols, and carbines, and a company of Lancers, © 
with hussar hats, legs bandaged to the knees in 
white cloth, and long poles with lance-heads and 


pennons, like the uhlans of the Germans. There 
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were still other forms of uniform and equip- 
ment, all of which gave to the headquarters 
crowd, when in motion, the appearance of a pro- 
cession of a brilliant flower-garden. 

During all this period —from the arrival of 
Fremont in St. Louis, during his march to south- 
west Missouri and his stay in Springfield —I 
was with him all the time, and yet never man- 
aged to get sight of him but twice. These were 
mere glimpses. One view of him was had on 
the march, when one day on the prairie he can- 
tered near where I stood, surrounded by his 
gorgeous staff. I saw a small man whose face 
resembled the well-known portrait of the “ Path- 
finder,’ with a fatigue-cap on his head, who 
wore the uniform of a major-general, and had 
strapped about his waist a belt which carried a 
revolver and a heavy cavalry sabre. His hair 
was sprinkled with gray, and his appearance as 
he passed by was that of a demi-god who ap- 
peared to believe that he held a first-class mort- 
eage on the universe. The next time ] saw him 
was when Hunter arrived at Springfield to re- 
lieve him of the command of the expedition. 


As I then saw him, he was dressed as before. 
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He was galloping furiously through the streets 
of the city followed by a crowd of Indians, all 
mounted, and all apparently in a great hurry 
to reach some point. It was given out as he 
rushed by like a whirlwind, that, disappointed 
at not being allowed to lead the army into a 
fight, he had called for these Indians, and was 
_on his way to meet the rebels, and to die in the 
carnage of battle. 

It was a perfectly safe determination. There 
was no enemy in the vicinity. Long before 
the armies of Fremont had reached Springfield, 
the enemy had left for another portion of the 
country. 

Among other duties which devolved on my 
new-made acquaintance, Lieut. J. B. McCul- 
lagh, was that of printing a daily newspaper 
along the route of march. A large wagon was 
devoted to the transportation of a press and 
type, and four printers were assigned to carry 
on the work. The product can scarcely be 
called a newspaper, for it only gave the orders, 
passes, and the like, emanating from headquar- 
ters. It is of interest as showing the initial 


step taken by McCullagh as a managing editor. 
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There were several columns of troops con- 
verging on the doomed rebels in Springfield, one 
of which moved from northwestern Missouri, 
and consisted of the Kansas contingent under 
“ Jim” Lane, and other troops under General 
Sturgis, who, as stated in the first paper of this 
series, tried to relieve Lexington, and was forced 
to move up the river to Kansas City. Sturgis 
came across from his line of approach to that 
covered by Fremont, to call on the commander- 
in-chief. Whether he succeeded in seeing Fre- 
mont, I cannot say, but if he did he had much 
better luck than all the rest of the country. I 
met him, and he warmly invited me to go back 
with him and make the rest of the move on his 
line of march. He had tried by all sorts of re- 
monstrances to prevent my leaving him to join 
Price at Lexington, and when he found I was 
obstinate, he had bidden me a gruff good-by, 
with the closing remark: “ You’re a damned 
fool anyhow, and will be hanged, as you deserve 
to be!” 

The fact that I was not hanged did not seem 
to ruffle his self-complacency by proving that 
he was no prophet; on the contrary, he was 
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evidently glad to see me, as if really pleased 
that I had escaped the fate which he promised 
me. 

General Sturgis at that time was a man of 
medium height, strongly built, with a very heavy 
mass of black hair which curled close to the 
scalp. His features were regular and handsome, 
and indicative of great firmness. His eyes were 
small, gray, piercing, resolute, strong in repose, 
and full of geniality and good-humor when in 
his happier moods. He was a major in the 
regular army at the breaking out of the war. 
At that time he was in command of the post at 
Fort Smith, and succeeded in saving the greater 
portion of his small force in the face of a strong 
secession influence among his under officers, 
and in bringing it across the line to Kansas 
under circumstances which showed him to be at 
once a patriot and a skilful soldier. He hada 
good deal of hauteur in dealing with the rank 
and file of his command; but with his officers 
and others with whom he associated, he was 
companionable in the highest degree. He made 
a splendid record during the war, especially at 
Gettysburg, and in 1887 was retired from the 
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service, having reached the age of sixty-three 
years. 

We drove over in an ambulance, the noted 
Mark Parrott of Kansas and Alexander Sim- 
plot constituting the remainder of the company. 
That evening we reached the lines, and were 
invited to spend the evening with “Jim” Lane 
in his tent. There was a hospitable “ lay-out,” 
including a quantity of peach brandy, of which 
all the guests partook with great freedom. The 
conversation at first was general and pleasant; 
in a little while Sturgis directed it into a dis- 
cussion of the horse-stealing, house-robbing, 
throat-cutting system which characterized Lane’s 
warfare against the people of Missouri. Sturgis 
grew furious ; he denounced Lane as a wretch, 
an assassin, a thief, a scoundrel of the vilest 
description. Lane took it all good-naturedly, 
and kept passing around the peach brandy. The 
result was that the peach brandy put an end to 
the discussion by “ doubling up,” so to speak, 
the principal persons interested, and they were 
then assisted into an ambulance and driven to 
their quarters. 

The next day those of us who had indulged 
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freely in Lane’s brandy were in the depths 
of a sheol of pain, nausea, and other similar 
ingredients. 

‘“‘T believe the old scoundrel tried to poison 
us,” groaned the general, and in this conclusion 
there was a unanimous concordance on the part 
of the other sufferers. 

Simplot and myself were sitting with General 
Sturgis in an abandoned log house which had 
been taken for the night, when the general, 
with a tremendous yawn, queried, — 

“ Who’s in for a game of draw-poker ?” 

“ Harper’s Weekly ” responded meekly that 
he never played any game for money. 

“The New York Times” replied that he had 
never learned the game, but was willing to 
acquire a knowledge of it; the only objection 
was that he had no money. To this the general 
responded that it was a game very easy to 
learn, and as for money, he would furnish all 
that was necessary. He handed “The Times” 
representative a ten-dollar piece; and then 
the three moved over the prairie for a half- 
mile, where, in another abandoned log house, 
were found Mark Parrott and Col. John B. 


~ 
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Wyman, of the Thirteenth Illinois. It was un- 
der this eminent instruction that I received my 
first lesson in the fascinating game of “ draw.” 

I had singularly wonderful luck from the 
very start. It is said that “a greenhorn al- 
ways wins.” My success verified the saying. 
Gold pieces were the “chips;” and I won so 
fast that I was ashamed of it, and surrepti- 
tiously passed the most of my gains to Simplot. 
After the breaking up of the game Simplot dis- 
gorged about seventy dollars. I believed myself 
the greatest poker-player of the ages. Within 
a couple of days—in fact, it may have been 
the very next evening —another game was made 
up, composed of General Sturgis, Captain Tot- 
ten, a famous artillerist, Captain Crittenden, 
a regular officer, and myself. Inside of half 
an hour I secured a new view of the game of 
draw-poker. I invested thirty dollars on three 
queens, which was promptly taken in with 
three kings by Sturgis, and five minutes later 
I placed the remainder of my capital, about 
forty dollars, in the keeping of three kings, 
which was “taken into camp” without a strug- 
gle by the bottle-nosed Totten, with a brilliant 
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flush. These were my first and last games in 
Missouri. 

The entire expedition of Fremont, so far as 
the correspondents were concerned, was without 
any incident of consequence. We marched 
from St. Louis to Springfield, and then marched 
back again. I noticed that on our return Rich- 
ardson and Browne were far better mounted 
than during the advance. They were the pos- 
sessors of a couple of superb animals of which 
they were very justly proud, and concerning 
whose former ownership and the manner or 
process by which they came into possession of 
them, they declined to converse. 

It was not my own fault that I rode back to 
St. Louis on the fifth-rate beast on which I 
made the journey to Springfield. One day, in 
the last-named town, I met a scout, named Con- 
salus, whom I had known as connected with 
Lyon’s expedition. He invited me to ride out 
with him and look over the battleground of 
Wilson’s Creek. We rode over the intervening 
dozen miles, looked over the ground for a time, 
and then my friend asked me to remain for a 
little while at a farm-house, while he visited an 
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acquaintance a couple of miles away. He came 
back in the course of an hour leading three 
fine horses, two of which were laden with buf- 
falo robes and some other stuff neatly wrapped 
up and corded. | 

One of the horses was a splendid bay. “That 
horse,” said Consalus, “I got for you. He’sa 
blooded animal, and one of the best in the 
State.” 

I was about to ask him where he obtained 
the animal, and then thought it might be im- 
pertinent, and held my peace. 


“T’m going over to » naming some 
place, “and I wish you would lead these horses 
into town, and leave them at the livery stable. 
You had best change your saddle and ride the 
new horse.” 

I consented ; the saddles were changed, Con- 
salus rode in one direction, and I, leading the 
extra horses, started for Springfield. The coun- 
try, after leaving Wilson’s Creek, is a vast 
and rolling prairie. About halfway between 
the two places I saw in the distance a group 
of six horsemen. They did not see me at first, 


as they were not coming directly toward me. 
5 | 
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They very soon, however, discovered me, and in 
a moment they were coming toward me on a 
swift gallop. As they came closer I saw that — 
they were in butternut suits, and a villanous 
lot as to appearance. One rode in advance of 
the others. He had a handkerchief or some 
dirty rag wrapped about his head, and in his 
right hand a big revolver. They halted di- 
rectly in front of me, and I saw that each man 
was armed with a pistol. 

‘Whar you goin’, stranger?” asked the 
leader. 

“To Springfield.” 

‘‘Who are you?” JI informed him as to my 
present vocation. 

“ Whar did you git that stock ?” 

T told him that it belonged to Consalus, and 
the circumstances under which it came in my 
possession. 

“ Well, we belong to the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, and we are collectin’ stock. Well 
take charge of this. You just change saddles 
to that roan, and you’ll git into Springfield 
without any trouble.” 

All this time the gentleman with bandaged 
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head held his revolver on the pommel of his 
saddle and pointed at me; and there was an ex- 
pression on the faces of his followers as if they 
were bored, and which seemed to say, ‘* What 
are you wasting time on this fellow for? Send 
a bullet through him, and less go on!” 

I had in my belt a revolver with a three-inch 
barrel, which carried a bullet about the size of 
a homeopathic pill. It was ina holster, and the 
flap was nicely buttoned down. I looked at the 
dimensions of his gun, its handy condition for 
use, and the scowling faces in front of me, and 
then without a word dismounted, changed the 
saddles, and, mounted on my original steed, gal- 
loped away for Springfield. I have never seen 
any of the parties to the transaction since. 
Consalus undoubtedly thought that I stole the 
outfit. I know that he stole it from the Mis- 
sourians; and J am equally certain that a gang 
of thieves stole it from me. 

This incident will explain why I rode back to 
Rolla on a horse much inferior to the grade of 
animal ridden by my principal newspaper col- 
leagues, Browne and Richardson. 


CHAPTER IV. 


N the first paper of this series mention was 
made of the fact that when crossing from 
Wilson’s Creek to Rolla I stayed at a log “ hotel” 
in Lebanon, — a place which was secession to the 
very last man, woman, and child in the vicinity. 
In fact, when I entered the place, about eleven 
at night, there were several horses hitched to 
the railing in the public square, and in the 
“hotel” there were several men in butternut 
who were unmistakably Southern guerillas. I 
told the landlord who I was, and informed him . 
that as I was utterly used up my safety de- 
pended entirely on him. He promised to care 
for me, and -the next morning, before daylight, 
he wakened the correspondents, and led them 
out of the place by a circuitous route, and finally 
placed us on the road to Rolla. 
In the visit to the battle-field of Wilson’s 
Creek, made in company with Consalus, the 
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scout, and narrated in the last paper, in com- 
pany with a Kansas sergeant who happened to 
be in the vicinity, I entered a log farm-house. 
At the door stood a young fellow about seven- 
teen years of age, at sight of whom the Kansas 
sergeant became greatly enraged, and made a 
savage blow at him with his clubbed Sharpe’s 
rifle. I managed to pacify him, and a little 
later discovered that the two were old acquaint- 
ances; that there had been a deadly feud be- ~ 
tween their families, the boy being a resident 
of Missouri, and the other a resident of 
Kansas. Upon questioning the young fellow, 
I learned that he had ‘accompanied his father 
to Springfield; that they had both been in the 
crowd of Missourians who had been charged 
on by Zagonya; that his father had been cut 
across the head by a sabre, and was desperately 
wounded. In time, the fact was elicited that the 
wounded man was in a room of the house in 
which we were gathered. 

I visited the sick man, and at once recognized 
the landlord of the hotel at Lebanon. He was 
evidently in need of medical attendance. Im- 
mediately on my return to Springfield I saw 
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Surgeon Franklin, who was an old Dubuque 
acquaintance, and who was in charge of the hos- 
pital. He at once sent out an ambulance and 
brought in the. wounded man, gave him com- 
fortable quarters, promised to give his case spe- 
cial attention, and said there was very little 
doubt as to his ultimate recovery. When Hunter 
relieved Fremont, I again rode across the moun- 
tains to Rolla by way of Lebanon. I went. to 
the log “ tavern,’ and found the wife of the 
landlord in great distress over the possible fate 
of her son and husband. They were reported” 
as dead or captured. I had the pleasure of re- 
lieving her anxiety by informing her as to the 
whereabouts and condition of her missing rela- 
tives. The landlord who had cared for the cor- 
respondents without knowing it cast his bread 
on the waters, and found it after not many 
days. 

The Fremont campaign had afforded the Bo- 
hemian Brigade no startling experience. There 
was not a single battle, or even skirmish, during 
the period, save the rash but heroic charge of 
Zagonya on a column of infantry ten times 
his force in numbers, who were protected by 
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woods, rail fences, and buildings. There was 
no correspondent with this officer, and hence the 
only occurrence of any importance was written 
up at second-hand. 

The experience acquired during the dominance 
of the “ Pathfinder” was not, however, without 
its value to the correspondents. The march, the 
bivouac, the acquaintance with earth as a bed 
and the sky as a covering, the identity of many 
soldiers who afterward became of national fame, 
—all these became familiar to the Bohemian 
Brigade, and were of value in later operations. 

In the little body of regular troops who were 
with General Lyon there were several who rose 
to dizzy altitudes before the close of the war. 
Among these were Sturgis, then a major; Steele, 
Plummer, Stanley, Sweeny, and still others, who 
were then captains, and later all reached the 
rank of major-general. 

The march of the Bohemians from Springfield 
to St. Louis was a leisurely one. Richardson 
and Browne were so much wrapped up in their 
new horses that they did little else than admire 
them, and exchange complimentary remarks on 


equine merits. Knox came out strong as social, 
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companionable, and genial. When there was 
nothing else to engage his attention, he would 
recite from some of the poets, repeating verba- 
tim the words of the author, and would thus 
continue for hours, as if he were reading from a 
book. As I understood, he had never made any 
special study of the works being repeated, but 
relied solely on the recollections of a single 
perusal. 

When we reached St. Louis there was nothing 
to do save to wait. Some of the correspondents 
availed themselves of the opportunity to visit 
their homes. Others “took in” the town, which 
was intensely secession in its sentiments, and 
spared no opportunity to make its opinions felt. 
The Federals and correspondents were not al- 
ways respectful in their treatment of the people. 
They swaggered about the streets, in the hotels 
and theatres, with clanking sabres, revolvers in 
belt, jingling spurs, caring little for the proprie- 
ties, and saying and doing what seemed best to 
their untrammelled fancies. 

I remember one evening at one of the theatres 
two or three of the Bohemians were present, one 


of whom took a fancy to go behind the curtain. . 
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He went to the stage door, and was stopped by 
some attendant, whereupon he pulled out his 
correspondent’s pass, which permitted him to 
go anywhere within the lines of the Federal 
armies. 


“ You see,” 


he said triumphantly, as the 
other pored over it with a puzzled expression, 
“that paper permits me to pass anywhere in the 
United States. If you refuse to honor that, you 
are liable to arrest and punishment by the Fed- 
eral authorities.” 

He encountered no further opposition. 

The insolence of at least one of the brigade 
was seen one night at one of the theatres, where 
one of the fraternity had ensconced himself in a 
front seat in the first gallery above the parquet, 
and leaning back comfortably, had thrust his 
legs, incased in a pair of huge cavalry boots, 
over the railing in front, where they projected 
in full view of and far over the audience. 
In a moment there began a cry of “ Boots! 
boots !” which soon swelled into a hurricane as it 
was seen that no attention was being paid to the 
clamor. Then an usher, bearing a rod used for 


lighting the gas, came into the parquet, reached 
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up, and began hammering the spurred prolon- 
gations that extended over the pit. The thick 
leather was insensible to the blows; and the 
Bohemian was as immovable as if stretched on 
his own couch. The uproar became tremendous ; 
the play was stopped; and the greater por- 
tion of the audience rose to its feet, and shouted 
at the legs and their owner. The other ushers 
came along with more poles, and hammered 
vainly at the calves and shins above them. 
Finally the three ushers went up the stairway 
in a body to put out the intruder. Behind the 
correspondent sat the athletic Col. Ed Joslyn, 
of the Thirty-sixth Illinois, and the famous law- 
yer of Elgin, so well known in that State. As 
the ushers approached the offender, the colonel 
rose to his feet, and barred their progress. 
“Don’t you touch him!” he said ina menacing 
tone, and they fell back; and thereupon the 
apathetic Bohemian drew in his leathers, and 
calmly sauntered around to the stairway and 
then down and into the street. The incident is 
of no importance, save to show the contempt 
which was entertained by many Northern men 


for the secession element of St. Louis. 


ot ale 
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The idleness of the place was demoralizing. 
People drank who never drank before. I re- 
member on one occasion that the gentle, inoffen- 
sive Junius Henri Browne —the very incarna- 
tion of all the milder virtues, who would go a 
long distance around rather than step on a fly — 
became a trifle excited after a rather bountiful 
dinner, and at once became transformed into a 
pirate, a John L. Sullivan, a would-be shoulder- 
hitter. He doubled his hands into fierce fists as 
large as those of a ten-year-old child. He braced 
back his shoulders, drew his little slouch hat down 
so that it covered one eye, and with savagely set 
jaws swaggered about clamoring for some one 
to tread on his coat-tail, and announced his 
ability to “ mop” the boulevards with anybody 
and everybody in the hateful city. If it be true 
that 7m vino veritas, then at heart the suave, 
inoffensive, exquisitely polite little gentleman is 
a fighter, a belligerent. 

In every essential respect the campaign of 
Fremont is the greatest humbug and farce in 
history. Weeks were taken up in_prepara- 
tions to meet an enemy at a certain point many 
miles distant, who had no existence. The seces- 
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sion forces which Fremont organized an enor- 
mous force to meet, and for which he marched 
over a hundred miles, was an ignis fatuus. Ex- 
cept the few men through whom Zagonya 
charged at Springfield, there was no armed 
Confederate force in the vicinity. The colossal 
movement of Fremont was directed against the 
thin air. 

The entire operation was a gigantic picnic, 
whose main qualities were ‘display, vanity, os- 
tentation, demoralization, and all sorts of ras- 
cally developments. Iam inclined to regard it 
as a predatory movement which had contracts 
for its purpose rather than war. Several dis- 
tinguished officers were placed under arrest 
soon after Fremont was relieved. Even the 
immaculate Bohemian Brigade did not escape 
suspicion. Several of them defended the dila- 
tory actions of Fremont, and were his apologists 
on all occasions. There was a good deal of 
current rumor to the effect that certain of the 
correspondents were personally interested in 
various iniquitous “deals,” and there were sug- 
gestions to the effect that a court-martial ought 


to be called to take action on these rumors in 


: 
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regard to corrupt bargains between leading 
officers and some of the men representing the 
newspapers. 

So soon as the Federal army left Springfield 
and returned to St. Louis, “ Pap” Price and 
his forces swarmed up through the State; and 
the people who had professed Unionism during 
the regime of Fremont and Hunter suffered in- 
tense persecution. The situation was that of 
“hell let loose.” Murder, robbery, incendiarism, 
and all kinds of atrocities, were the rule. I went 
out to Sedalia, —a God-forsaken kennel of filth 
and all possible mean things, — and found it the 
centre of a region accursed as if blasted by the 
simoon of death. The women were intensely 
secession, one of whom I heard say that she 
had a husband and. two brothers in the Federal 
army, and that she “ hoped to God the Southern 
troops would kill every one of them!” 

I was witness to one shocking but quite sat- 
isfactory incident, — satisfactory as to its out- 
come, —in which two preachers, both Metho- 
dists, played the leading roles. One of them 
was named Mitchell, who, being inspired by the 
grace of secession, gathered a force of some 
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four hundred kindred souls, and went out like 
a Hebrew warrior to smite the Union Amale- 
kites hip and thigh. The day of my visit he 
sent out four men to arrest a couple of Union 
men living in Brownsville, one of whom was the 
other preacher, and whose name was Wash- 
burne. I happened to witness a portion of the 
scene at a very interesting point on the road 
from Sedalia to Sabine. The four Methodist 
guerillas found Brother Washburne, the Union 
preacher, who was quiet, earnest, a non-comba- 
tant, and possessed of great piety. While giv- 
ing my horse some corn at a farm-house, I 
saw the group coming along across the prairie 
from the direction of Sabine, Washburne being 
conspicuous from the fact that he was the only 
one unarmed, and that he looked less like an 
unkempt ruffian than the others. 

I noticed that between them and me was a 
single man, mounted on a horse, who was fifty 
yards or so in advance of me, and who was 
moving in a direction to meet the coming quar- 
tet. He had a double-barrelled shot-gun lying 
across the pommel of his saddle. There was 
nothing special in the situation to attract my 
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attention save the novelty of the meeting of so 
many people in an out-of-the-way place. Sud- 
denly the solitary horseman, whose name I 
think was Hill, halted, and a loud shout from 
one of the other party ordered him to surrender. 
As they did so, three of them rode out on one 
side, as if for the purpose of cutting off the 
single man, should he attempt to escape. As 
they rode out, each of them raised his gun to 
his shoulder, and aimed at Hill. Quicker than I 
can relate it, Hill threw his gun to his eye, fired 
at the man farthest to the left, and then drew 
a bead on the man next to him, both of whom 
tumbled from their horses. By good luck the 
charge fired at the second man was so admir- 
ably distributed that three buckshot went into 
the back of the third one, and so satisfied him 
that he wheeled and fled to the rear. 
Instantly after the roar of Hill’s barrels was 
heard, the man who was guarding the preacher 
fired four shots at his prisoner from a revolver, 
and then followed the other fugitive. One of 
the bullets grazed the preacher’s head, and 
felled him senseless; but he soon revived, and 
was taken by Hill to Sedalia. The chap who 
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received the contents of MHill’s first barrel 
showed upon examination twenty-five buckshot 
in his body ; the second recipient did not “ pan 
out” as well, the total in his case being a 
broken arm, the remainder of the buckshot find- 
ing their way into the torso of the third would- 
be kidnapper. 

I followed Pope in Missouri in his movements 
against Price till near the close of December, 
1861, and then joined the grand concentration 
of troops and Bohemians at Cairo. 


CHAPTER V. 


“HE concentration of troops at Cairo, with 

a view to operations against the Southern 

line of defences extending east from Columbus, 
brought thousands of outsiders to that point, 
exclusive of soldiers and inclusive of newspaper 
men. The last-named flowed in in great waves 
which fairly inundated the town and the camp. 
Every other civilian one met was a correspon- 
dent, or claimed to be; and one heard for the 
first time of the existence of journals by the 
hundred in every part of the northwest. Each 
regiment had its special representative from the 
home paper, and quite often each company had. 
a “war correspondent” in its mess. As I wrote 
at the time: “ You meet newspaper men at every 
step; they block up the approaches to head- 
quarters; one of them is attached to the button 
of every officer; they are constantly demanding 
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passes, horses, saddles, blankets, news, copies of 
official: papers, a look into private correspon- 
dence, and things whose use and extent are only 
appreciated by omniscience.” 

The only hotel of any consequence in that 
mud-hole known as Cairo was the St. Charles, 
which, however, was pretentious as to dimen- 
sions, having been constructed by some enthusi- 
asts who fancied that they foresaw a metropolis 
at this junction of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. It was always jammed to repletion by 
officers, contractors, speculators, Hebrew dealers, 
river men, Northern visitors, correspondents, and 
scores of other classes. Whenever a newspaper 
representative came into town and registered at 
the hotel, he was assigned to Room No. 46. 

*‘T am the correspondent of ‘The Pecatonica — 
Horn’” would be announced by the new-comer, 
with an eye on Knickerbocker, the clerk, to 
observe the expression of awe that would pass 
over his modest face at finding himself in the 
presence of a dignitary of such grandeur. “I 
want a first-class room. Can I get one on the 
front next to the levee, and not too high up?” 


“ Certainly,” would be the suave and defer- 
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ential answer. And then, after a study of 
checks, as if undecided whether to give the ap- 
plicant the front parlor or a suite of rooms on 
the floor above, the genial clerk would con- 
tinue, “ Yes, here’s Room No. 45; just what you 
want. Here, boy, show the gentleman to Nog. 
45. Any baggage? No? Allright. The boy 
will show you up. The key is in the door.” 

The “boy ” referred to was scarce, and rather 
mythical, and after waiting an hour or two the 
war correspondent would start off by himself 
in search of No. 45. In time, if not lost or 
worn out, he would reach No. 45, and find it 
on the third floor, back, overlooking a yard 
full of refuse and a section of country mostly 
under water. Entering the room, his bucolic 
nature would experience a paralytic shock. 
There were two beds in the room, on each of 
which there would be likely to be a man lying 
on the outside, having on all his clothes, includ- 
ing his boots, with a flushed face, stertorous 
breathing, and exhaling a stifling alcoholic aro- 
ma. All about the room were indescribable 
dirt and confusion. Saddles, bridles, and horse- 
blankets were scattered in every direction ; pieces 
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of chipped crockery on a tumble-down washstand, | 
with a broken-nosed pitcher, furnished the appli- 
ances for ablution, minus the water, towels, and 
soap. There was a broken chair or two, a look- 
ing-glass that broadened his horrified face till it 
appeared as distorted as the vision of a night- 
mare or the worst phases of a freak in a museum 
of monstrosities. The bed-clothing was streaked 
and daubed with the pigments of dirty boots ; 
the pillows were under the bed or the feet of the 
occupant; there was a vile atmosphere, impreg- 
nated with whiskey, stale tobacco-smoke, un- 
washed stockings, and perspiring feet. 

Such the outlook that greeted the young man 
fresh from the sanctum of “The Pecatonica 
Horn.” Remonstrance was useless ; it was Forty- 
five or nothing. He learned in time, if he had ~ 
any sense, to endure the situation. He became 
crafty, and watched for opportunity to capture a 
bed, into which, if disposed to be swinish, he 
crawled, placing himself squarely in the middle, 
and holding it against all comers. 

All the Bohemians from Missouri emigrated 
to Cairo, and there was no end of additions to 
the brigade. Nathan Shepherd, a saintly prod- 
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uct from New York, represented “The World.” 
Coffin, with his ominous patronymic, and in the 
interests of “'The Boston Journal,” was on hand, 
and moved about with all the solemnity of an 
undertaker; Bodman, of “The Chicago Trib- 
une,” who had the sleek, well-fed air of a caterer 
in a first-class restaurant; Meissner, who ap- 
peared for “The Chicago Times ;” Frank Chap- 
man, of “‘ The New York Herald,” and a dozen or 
a hundred others were there whose names I have 
forgotten. Captain Carson, a scout, a very hand- 
some young Scotchman, represented some Chi- 
cago newspaper when not on duty, and wrote or 
fought according to the requirements of the sit- 
uation. His shapely head squarely encountered 
a cannon-ball at Shiloh at a time when he was on 
duty as a soldier and not as a correspondent; 
and thus ended a career which might otherwise 
have terminated in a general of the armies 
or an editor-in-chief of a great metropolitan 
newspaper. 

It was the era of whiskey. This fluid was as 
plentiful as the yellow flood of the river, and 
overflowed everything, filled everything, pervad- 


ed everything, like an irrepressible inundation. 
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It was on tap at the headquarters of every 
commissioned officer, in the departments of the 
quartermaster and the commissaries, in the room 


of every civilian, at a thousand bars in the town, 


on every steamer, and in the tent or the pocket 


of every private. People visited’ one another 
and drank ; they met on the street, and went into 
the nearest saloon and drank; they drank in 
one another’s rooms; before breakfast and just 
after, and before and after dinner, and the same 
before and after supper, and in the evening at 
all hours till bedtime, or long into the night. 

Whether or not the fashion came in with the 
man from Galena, I am not prepared to say. It 
may be a simple coincidence, and yet the whis- 
key inundation and General Grant made their 
appearance at about the same time in Cairo. 
One day there was no whiskey, no Grant; and 
the next day there were both whiskey and Grant 
in unlimited quantities. 

One night, at a late hour there were in the 
bar-room of the St. Charles the editor of the 
local paper and his printer. Each was reeling 
drunk; and each thought he was sober and the 
other one in a beastly state of intoxication. 
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Each began to advise the other to go to bed; and 
after a long time, and many more drinks, they 
locked arms, and each started off under the firm 
impression that he was helping his companion 
to his lodgings. They reeled down the levee 
till they éame to the building which contained 
their rooms, and then essayed to climb the nar- 
row stairway. The result was told the next 
morning when the editor appeared in the bar- 
room, limping painfully, with a big scratch on 
his cheek, his hand done up in cloth, and several 
rents in his garments. 

“ What’s the matter, old man?” was the 
sympathetic inquiry. 

“ Well, you see, Jim got beastly drunk last 
night, and I had to take him home. When he 
was a-climbing the stairs into the office, he give 
a sudden lurch, and knocked me clean to the 
bottom. I got him up, though, after a while, but 
it was a tough job, I tell you. What’ll you 
have, boys?” 

A half an hour later Jim came in. He was, 
if possible, worse in contusions, rents, and gen- 
eral dilapidation than the editor. 

“ Well, what’s the matter with you?” 
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“Matter enough! Last night John got howl- 
ing, helpless drunk, and I had to take him 
home. Going upstairs to his room, I was tryin’ 
to tote him, and he was limp as a rag; and sud- 
denly he sways around, and before I could catch 
myself he pitches on to me as heavy as a dead 
ox, and away we goes to the bottom. Let’s | 
take suthin’. I’m mighty dry this mornin’!” 

And ever after that each of the two was of 
the impression that he was the sober one, and 
that he was mashed up in an effort to get his 
drunken colleague to bed. This is simply an 
average example of a Cairo drunk, as developed 
in the early days of the war. 

There were many Kentuckians in the town at 
the time, who were there as speculators and in 
other characters. Among others was “ Camp 
Dick ” Robinson, Major Casey, and another blue- 
grass dignitary, into whose company I fell with 
a view to cultivate sociability and euchre. It is 
a curious illustration of the nice gradation of 
titles in Kentucky that I had to be given a han- 
dle to my name, and yet that it should be done 
in a manner to at once gratify me, and not of- 
fend the others. Robinson was a “colonel,” of 
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course; Casey was a “major.” I could not be 
a captain, as that grade of rank is not recog- 
nized in Kentucky; nor could I be a colonel, 
without infringing on the grade of old “ Camp 
Dick,” nor a major without impinging on the 
dignity of Casey. A plain mister was entirely 
out of the question in a party of the kind. The 
delicate matter was finally arranged by their 
dubbing me “The Little Major.” This was a 
title of sufficient importance to permit me to 
associate with the other dignitaries, and at the 
same time in no manner detract from their 
importance. 

“ Camp Dick” Robinson and myself were very 
warm friends till one night when a sit-down 
at euchre terminated after I had beaten him 
twenty-seven straight games, with a little some- 
thing on the corner just to make it interesting. 
From that time the old gentleman looked upon 
me as a stranger. 

During January the correspondents had much 
to do in chasing up rumors, but little in the 
shape of news to deal with. There was always 
-a rebel force coming up from Columbus, or the 
cuerilla, Jeff Thompson, was advancing in force 
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on the Missouri shore, and there were endless 
expeditions going everywhere, but catching noth- 
ing. I became a pretty fair pedestrian during 
this time. One could get all the whiskey one 
wanted from the quartermaster’s, but not one 
single horse. I have since thought that the 
potential influence of Grant could be seen in 
this disposition of things, — barrels of whiskey, 
- but no horses for the correspondents. I “ as- 
sisted”? in chasing on foot the mounted gue- 
rillas of Thompson, but never succeeded in 
catching any of them; and I also moved a beau 
pted sans lance — Anglice, tramped it— on va- 
rious reconnaissances, diversions, and the like, 
without ever gaining anything but the leg-ache 
and a lame back by the operation. 

But there came.a day when I did not plead 
with “ Ned” Osborne, the captain of Grant’s 
body-guard, for a mount; the expedition against 
Fort Henry was begun, and the movement was 
by water. It was for me the beginning of an 
aquatic career which was immensely desirable 
in that it involved no saddle contusions, nor any 
of the annoyances connected with equestrian 


expeditions. 
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It may be stated that during the long wait in 
Cairo there was much idleness, and in conse- 
quence much mischief. There were many broils, 
and some shooting matches. Among other cor- 
respondents was a young fellow named Henry 
Kelly, who was originally from Pittsburgh, and 
who was my predecessor as “ local” editor on 
‘The Dubuque Herald.” He was possessed of 
considerable ability, journalistic and otherwise, 
and yet was more remarkable for a rather ugly 
temper and a pugnacious disposition. He had 
written something which reflected on the officers 
of some regiment then at Cairo, and in due 
season the sheet reached the attention of the 
persons mainly involved. They were highly in- 
dignant, and made due announcement of their 
intention to “eat up” Kelly on sight. One day 
Kelly was coming up the stairway which led 
from the saloon of the St. Charles to the main 
floor, when he was met by the surgeon of the 
regiment and two other officers. 

“You — —!” said one of them. “ We’ve 
got you now!” and thereupon the three pre- 
cipitated themselves on the correspondent. The 
weight of the onslaught carried the four in a 
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mass to the bottom of the steps, where for a 
moment they floundered on the floor, meanwhile 
pulling Kelly’s hair, scratching and thumping 
him to the best of their ability. Kelly managed 
to extricate himself, regained his feet, stepped 
back a short distance, pulled a revolver from his 
hip pocket, and fired into the flock. One of the 
men, with a cry of pain and alarm, sank to the 
floor, and the others scattered. Kelly, hold- 
ing his pistol in his hand, walked calmly up 
the stairway and into the main office, where 
he seated himself and awaited developments. 
The frightened companions of the wounded man 
picked him up and carried him to a room. The 
ball had entered his groin, making a painful and 
dangerous wound, from which he recovered only 
about a year later. Kelly was not molested. 
The next and last I ever saw of Kelly was 
some years after the war, when James Goodsell 
was city editor of “The Chicago Times.” Good- 
sell was passing one night south on Dearborn 
Street, in a dark place, when he was suddenly 
felled to the earth with a sand-bag in the hands 
of some emissary of the faro fraternity, which 
was just then very hostile to “The Times” for 
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its attitude on the gambling question. The 
next day Kelly came in the office in search of 
employment. There was no place on any of 
the departments. I saw Goodsell, told him 
something of Kelly, and advised that he give 
him a situation as a body-guard, owing to the 
threats of the gamblers to “ finish Goodsell on 
sight.” For some weeks thereafter, whenever 
Goodsell appeared on the streets, there accom- 
panied him at his side or close to his heels a 
short, thick-set man, with an iron face and fierce 
black eyes, who carried in his hand, concealed 
in a side pocket, a six-shooter. On account of 
this body-guard, or for some other reason, Good- 
sell was not molested, and in time his attendant 
was dispensed with. 

Perpetual “ sells” were the order of the day 
at this period. A thousand devices were re- 
sorted to to make a victim ridiculous, and amuse 
the idle crowds. One day, in passing through 
the main office of the hotel, there were a dozen 
men sitting in a circle, evidently waiting for 
some dénouement. I entered the circle to pass 
through, when I saw about the centre of the 
group on the floor a little pile of dirt, from 
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one side of which protruded what had the ap- 
pearance of a bank-bill. I stooped without 
thinking, 
sudden roar of laughter from the crowd, with 
yells of ‘Sold! Sold!” and “Ill take mine 


straight!” and so on in great profusion. I 


and picked it up, when there was a 


mechanically unrolled the bill, glanced at it, 
and saw that it was twenty dollars, and appeared 
to be perfect. I stepped over to the counter, 
handed the bill to the clerk, and asked its 
value. 

“‘ Good as gold!” was the unhesitating answer. 

The boisterous crowd followed me and heard 
the decision. In an instant every one fell to 
damning his own stupidity. I then learned that 
they had been sitting around the pile of dirt for 
an hour, all of them seeing the corner of a bill, 
and supposing it a “ sell,” had declined to pick 
it up, but had remained patiently waiting until 
some person of the name of Fresh would come 
along and take possession of it. 

I resolutely refused a thousand pressing in- 
vitations to break the bill for the benefit of the 
crowd, only yielding to the extent of making an 


exception in my own case. I went down and 
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took a “schnit” by myself, while the others 
stood mournfully by and anathematized their 
own short-sightedness. | 
A few days later, during the first week in 
February, in 1862, there was an immense fleet 
composed of steamers carrying troops, and ar- 
mored and unarmored gunboats, on its way up 
the Ohio to Paducah, and thence in the Tennes- 
see River, for the purpose of operating against 
Fort Henry. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ENERAL GRANT had neither my com- 
pany nor my oversight in his movement 
against Fort Henry. Had he possessed them, 
that attempt might have resulted differently. 
The rebels might. not have escaped to Donelson, 
and that bloody conflict might have been saved. 
Quien sabe ? | 
By the way, thinking of Grant recalls the fact 
that although I was with him for nearly two 
years, and constantly saw and frequently spoke 
to him, he never said a single word to me. I 
had my mail addressed to his headquarters ; 
I met him almost every day in his tent, on the 
march, on river steamers, everywhere. I met 
him once after the war on a railway excursion 
to Fort Leavenworth, and spoke to him; I met 
him one night in his room at the Tremont House 
in Chicago, where I went with Phil Hoyne to 
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get his autograph; I met him in Paris, shook 
hands with him at the exposition, and addressed 
some remarks to him, and on none of these oc- 
easions did he even open his mouth unless it 
was to take out or replace his cigar. At Paris, 
he showed the only sign of feeling of any kind 
whatever that he ever exhibited in my presence. 
I had my daughter with me, a little girl of eight 
years of age. He took out his cigar after hay- 
ing stared at me, stooped. down, and kissed her. 
There must have been a soft spot in his heart 
accessible to the innocent attractions of chil- 
dren. His reticence was something extraordi- 
nary ; he would always look at me with a keen 
_ glance from his bright brown eyes, but there 
was never a word. I once went to him while 
we were before Vicksburg and obtained from 
him a permit for a cotton-dealer to haul some 
bales down to the levee. I got the permit the 
moment I finished my statement, but no word 
accompanied it. 

As I learned, Grant rather dawned on Cairo, 
as much unheralded and as quiet as a sunrise. 
The first thing that suggested his appearance 
was a plain, dark, thick-set man, with a full and 
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closely-trimmed brown beard, who walked one 
day into the tent of Gen. Dick Oglesby, and 
wrote an order assuming command of the de- 
partment and signed it “U.S. Grant, Brigadier- 
General.” It was the first intimation to the 
gallant old commoner that such a man was in 
existence. ~The first time I ever saw Grant was 
in an expedition out of Cairo, during which, in 
a narrow and muddy road in a swamp, I was 
nearly run over and very badly mud-splashed 
by a short man with a stoop in his shoulders, 
who rode by me like a hurricane, followed 
by an escort of cavalry. I was finally intro- 
duced to him by his adjutant-general, John A. 
Rawlins, with whom as a lawyer in Galena . 
I had a slight acquaintance. At the intro- 
duction Grant shook my hand heartily, pulled 
on the stump of an immense cigar, and said 
nothing. 

Exactly unlike Grant was Admiral Foote, 
who had command of the armed flotilla, He 
was as gentle and simple as a child. I often 
visited him on the flagship “ Benton,” and was 
always welcome. He was soft-voiced, affable, 
suave, kindly, and chatty. He was a man 
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deeply religious in his nature, and his confi- 
dence in a supreme Providence often exhibited 
itself in his conversation. He was one of the 
most. genial, courteous, benignant men that I 
ever met. 

Inspired by a prescience born of an indisposi- 
tion to walk when I could ride, I determined to 
“assist”? at the assault on Fort Henry in com- 
pany with the fleet rather than with the land 
force. It was a lucky inspiration, as subsequent 
events demonstrated. We started on the 6th of 
February; Grant disembarked his troops just 
out of cannon-shot below the fort, and marched 
into the woods to get between the garrison of 
Fort Henry and the roads to Fort Donelson, 
eleven miles away, and the gunboats kept on 
slowly up the river. I remained on a despatch- 
boat; Richardson and Browne went ashore with 
the troops; and while the cannonading was at 
its height I noticed Richardson well up in the 
forks of a tree close to the bank, and which 
gave him a good view of the operations of the 
flotilla and the batteries. 

It was a short and hot contest. The shells 
from the fleet, aimed at what seemed simply a 
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rim of new earth that appeared just above the 
edge of the water, tore up the embankments, 
dismounted the Confederate guns, and created a 
vast uprising of dust, which mingled with the 
smoke of the guns of the fort, and whose end 
was the surrender of the garrison; that is, the 
few who were left. All but the gunners had 
marched out, and before the Federals had taken 
possession were safe in Fort Donelson. In go- 
ing over the fort after the surrender, I found 
points at which the Federal shells had entered 
the earthworks and penetrated a distance of 
twenty-four feet. The only other things of im- 
portance which interested me were a violin 
which proved to be the property of a son of Ex- 
Senator George W. Jones, of Dubuque, Iowa, 


and a short knife made from an immense file, . 


with a wooden handle and a guard to protect 
the hand of the holder. } 

During the action the gunboat “ Essex” was 
suddenly enveloped in vast, drifting, rushing 
clouds of steam, and at the same moment her 


batteries became silent, and she drifted slowly, — 


like a stricken leviathan, down the stream. A 
shell had entered the boiler, and the result was 


— 
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the killing and wounding of forty-eight men. I 
_ had been invited by one of its officers to go up in 
the “ Essex,” and had declined. The same offi- 
cer came on the despatch-boat, and although a 
manly soul, courageous in the extreme, his eyes 
filled with tears as he saw me, and he sobbed 
like a hurt child as he saw again the horrible 
scenes of the explosion. 

Junius Henri Browne, accompanied by a St. 
Louis correspondent, remained with the infan- 
try, and made the march across the country to 
Fort Donelson. Neither could get horses, and 
the march, although less than a dozen miles, 
was one almost unprecedented in hardship. 
They were in a state of starvation, besides, in 
the case of Browne, the additional suffering from 
the fact that he was nearly blinded by the ex- 
plosion of a box of ammunition. The road was 
through a region rough in the extreme, with 
innumerable water-courses, ponds, and sloughs, 
all of which were brimming with an overflow 
from the river. He relates that he followed 
wagons carrying bread that he might pick up 
an occasional piece that was jolted off on the 
wayside. When we left Cairo the weather was 
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_ of the most genial, springlike .character. Soon 
after the fall of Fort Henry it became freezing 
cold; and as no one anticipated any such 
change, the Bohemians had ventured out with- 
out blankets and overcoats, and were caught 


wholly unprotected by. the savage weather. The 


companies had not brought their tents, and | 


there was no protection whatever for soldier or 
correspondent against the ice, snow, and chill 
winds that took possession of the region. 

I was more fortunate. I stayed with the des- 
patch-boat, and found myself in due season, 
without any discomfort, on the Cumberland 
River within striking distance of Fort Donelson. 

The surrender of Fort Henry took place on 
February 6; on the twelfth, six days later, the 
army of General Grant had crossed the inter- 
vening space of eleven miles, and had environed 
Fort Donelson. Few such marches are re- 
corded in history; none that I can recall in 
which less distance was made in more time. It 
must be regarded as unrivalled. 

It may be that there was a touch of chivalry 
in the purposes of the general. We have all 
heard of the battle between the French and 
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English, in which they were drawn up within 
musket-shot of each other, and then an exqui- 
sitely uniformed French officer stepped to the 
front, removed his plumed hat, and with a bow 
of unsurpassed elegance, said in his most cour- 
teous tones, — 

* Gentlemen, will you oblige us by firing 
first ?” 

The Confederates had been rudely driven from 
Fort Henry in most detestable and inclement 
weather, and had been compelled to cross a 
country without an equal for its inhospitality. 
Possibly it may have been intended to permit 
them to reach a shelter, to rest a little from 
their fatigues, to shave, bathe, and put on clean 
linen before’again deluging them with the mur- 
derous storms of war. There was a trace of 
something of this kind later when the Federal 
armies pursued the fleeing Pemberton pell-mell 
into his defences at Vicksburg, and in place of 
following him in, the Federals went into camp 
for a week or two, as if to give the demora- 
lized fugitives time to regain their breath ; and 
then, when the Confederates had recovered their 
equanimity and had nicely repaired their works, 
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— say at the end of a week, —Grant moved on 
their intrenchments, leaving several thousand 
of his men behind him when he sounded the 
“retreat.” 

It may have been that he was waiting for the 
gunboats at Donelson; if so, they proved of no 
value, for they went into a conflict in which 
they did more damage to the Federal right than 
to the batteries which they engaged. 

However all these things may be, the invest- 
ment was completed on the twelfth. On the 
fourteenth, the gunboats attacked the water bat- 
teries, and were knocked out of time without 
difficulty. On the fifteenth, the Confederates 
attacked the right, under McClernand, and pro- 
duced a good deal of confusion. “On the six- 
teenth, General Smith, commanding the Federal 
left, attacked the works in front of him and 
held them. The seventeenth, Buckner “ threw 
up the sponge” and surrendered. These are 
the outlines of the battle and surrender of Fort 
Donelson. | 

The ground about the fort was a rolling up- 
land covered with a dense timber and a heavy 
undergrowth, and broken into precipitous ra- 
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vines, interspersed with lofty bluffs, whose rocky, 
perpendicular sides forbade the passage of even 
a goat. It was admirably adapted for defensive 
purposes, and equally so for the shelter of an 
attacking force. The ridges, rocks, fallen trees, 
the timber, all furnished covering for rifle-men 
and sharpshooters. On the front, at about the 
centre of the line of advance, Birge’s sharp- 
shooters were posted, and did most excellent 
work. Some of the Bohemians wandered out to 
where these gentlemen with the gray suits, and 
felt hats plumed with squirrel-tails dyed black, 
were stalking Confederate game. 

It is related of Junius Henri Browne that in 
wandering about he came into an open space on 
which the sun shone genially, and that he sat 
himself down to rest his wearied legs and to 
enjoy the scenery. A long, broad vista opened 
in front of him, at the farther end of which ap- 
peared what seemed like a mound of fresh earth, 
— possibly a new-made grave. The correspond- 
ent was indulging in a little poetical speculation 
over this lonely grave in the wilderness when 
suddenly, to his intense surprise, it shot out a 
long tongue of commingled smoke and flame, 
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and then all about him the earth was torn up 
with the impact of hissing, plunging missiles 
which covered him with a cloud of dirt. A 
heavy, dull boom followed an instant after from 
the direction of the new-made grave, and then 
it suddenly dawned upon him that he was the 
target of a rebel gun charged with canister. 
It took him but a moment to vacate the sunny 
spot and betake himself to the protection of an 
adjacent rock. 

The first two days of the investment were 
devoted almost wholly to an exchange of com- 
pliments between the sharpshooters. Several of 
the Bohemians became interested in the opera- 
tions of Birge’s men, and lay about in sheltered 
situations watching the fun. Crouched behind 
rocks, logs, the trunks of trees, and anything 
else which gave cover, the black-tailed rifle-men 
lay with extended piece, eye squinting along 
the barrel, and finger on trigger. There was 
apparently little to be seen. .A couple of hun- 
dred yards away, through the. tangle of under- 
brush and abatis, one saw here and there little 
spots of fresh earth with logs lying on their top. 
Between the ends of these logs there would 
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come at short intervals a puff of smoke, and 
instantly there would be a response from one 
or more Federal sharpshooters whose target was 
the smoke. Now and then, from above one of 
these embankments there would appear the muz- 
zle of a cannon which would be sighted, fired, 
and drawn back with the quickness of a flash. 
A dozen ora score of rifle-shots would be sure 
to greet the elevation and firing of the gun. 

There was a group of three of Birge’s men, 
covered by some rocks, who were giving exclu- 
sive attention to a single-gun battery some three 
hundred yards distant. They were alert; they 
fired the instant the gun appeared, but appar- 
ently without effect. Brown and another Bohe- 
mian were watching the shooting, when one of 
the sharpshooters, with an anathema at his in- 
ability to silence the gun, turned to the visitors 
as he lay on his back charging his rifle, and 
said, — 

* Mebbe one of you fellows can shoot! I 

can’t hit that fellow to save my life.” 
‘Brown accepted the hint. He took the rifle, 
secured a position, aimed in the direction of the 
battery, and waited. When the gun was fired, 
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he pulled the trigger. Whether he hit some- 
body, or for some other reason, I do not know, 
but there was a cessation of firing from the bat- 
tery for half an hour. The sharpshooters were 
enthusiastic over the result, and were emphatic 
in declaring that he had laid out the cannoneer. 
They urged him to try some more; he had, 
however, the good sense to stop while his credit 
stood thus high, and went away. It is my con- 
viction that it was the first and last gun he ever 
fired. 

I tried my hand at the target practice. Some- 
thing like one hundred and fifty yards in front 
was a little mound of earth revealing a rifle-pit, 
_ with the customary logs on its top. From this 
point there came frequent bullets, none of which 
ever went very wide of the mark. I selected a 
large tree, and crouching close to its roots, I 
drew a bead on the little opening in the log, 
and began blazing away at the smoke when it 
appeared. This lasted for a few minutes, when 
suddenly there was a quick reply to my shot 
which struck the bark of the tree about three 
- fect over my head. I fired again a little later, 
and instantly got a response which cut the bark 
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some six inches lower than the other. A third 
bullet from the Confederate dropped within a 
foot of my head, and thereupon I withdrew. I 
saw that he was slowly getting my range, and 
that the next bullet, or the second one, for cer- 
tain, would go through my head. 

In wandering along the lines of sharpshooters, 
I witnessed a very pretty exchange of compli- 
ments between a Birge and a Confederate lieuten- 
ant, — the latter, as I learned after the surrender, 
being an original Brooklyn man named Sweeny. 
They were about fifty yards apart, the leutenant 
in the rifle-pit, and the other behind a tree on 
the crest of the bluffs. The Yankee kept blazing 
away, not hitting the other, but making it very 
uncomfortable for him, until the latter lost his 
temper ; and immediately after the reception of 
a shot he called out, — 

“ Come out from behind that tree, you cow- 


19 


ardly Yankee 


“Come out from that rifle-pit, you cowardly 


rebel ER 


In a moment the lieutenant seized a musket 
and sprang on the breastwork, and with equal 
promptness Birge stepped from behind his tree 
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and each squarely faced the other. Three shots 
were exchanged as fast as they could load and 
fire, and then the lieutenant, receiving a bullet 
that just lifted the hair above his right ear, 
jumped back into the pit. That no greater 
damage was done was owing to their extreme 
haste. 

This dallying with sharpshooters on the ad- 
vanced skirmish line was only the appetizing 
soup of the repast prepared by the god of war. 
The next course of fish was served on Friday, 
when the gunboats attacked the water batteries. 
' The meats, the piéce de résistance, were served 
on Saturday, when the Confederates drove our 
forces back on the right, and Smith hurled them 
back on the left. The dessert, the sweets, came 
on Sunday morning, when Buckner surprised us 
by surrendering. 

McCullagh was in the pilot-house of one of 
the gunboats during the attack and repulse on 
the river. I think Admiral Foote was also 
in the same place. JI met McCullagh soon after 
he came ashore. 

“There was a tremendous blow and an ex- 
plosion,” he said, “ against the pilot-house; and 
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I was dashed violently backward, and at the 
same instant something warm struck me across 
the face.” 

He turned to the tall pilot, who stood by his 
side at the wheel, and saw him still holding it, 
and standing bareheaded and erect. He gazed 
into the eyes of Mack with what seemed a won- 
dering, questioning expression; and then a 
shadow crept over his face, his eyes lost expres- 
sion, his jaw fell, and he sank to the floor. A 
splinter had torn open his breast, and he was 
dead before his hands unclasped the wheel. It 
was many a day before the scene as related by 
McCullagh left my mind, and I was relieved of 
the haunting eyes of the dying pilot. 

The correspondent of “The New York Her- 
ald,” Chapman, was on the “ Louisville”” <A 
monstrous shot passed through, killing a lot of 
seamen, dismounting a gun, and doing other 
damage. The correspondent was found down 
below, and thus escaped all damage. The Bo- 
hemians rallied him freely about his queer 
choice of a location to see the attack, which he 
met by asserting that he had gone down there 
to light his cigar. He was the same corres- 
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pondent who played a good deal of draw-poker, 
and was an unvarying loser. When remon- 
strated with for continuing to play when he had 
no chance of winning, he would reply, — 

““¢The Herald’ sent me out here with instruc- 
tions to pay liberally for information. I am 
getting information in poker, and in paying for 
it I am carrying out my orders.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE real piece de résistance of the Fort Don- 
elson banquet was served up on Saturday 
morning, when the Confederates hurled their left 
against the Federal right under McClernand. 
How the men on both sides fought in the ra- 
vines, over the bluffs, amid the dense under- 
growth, the jagged rocks, and abatis ; how they 
fell wounded, dead; how they advanced and 
retreated ; and how the tides of carnage ebbed 
and flowed,—I need not tell. All these are mat- 
ters of history. That night the weather became 
cold and the streams were frozen and a light 
snow began to fall toward morning. There 
were no tents nor fires, and the troops suffered 
intensely ; if the uninjured found the cold unen- 
durable, what must have been the condition of 
the wounded? Hundreds of them lay out all 


this dreary night, without shelter, food, water, 
! | 
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or medical attendance. Many died who, amid 
other surroundings, would have recovered. It 
was horrible beyond comprehension, and yet 
without remedy. 

I had succeeded in getting quarters on a 
transport, the ‘Minnehaha,’ on which was 
the Fifty-seventh Illinois, under command of 
Colonel Baldwin, — then a dark, handsome, styl- 
ish officer, now the white-haired ex-gas-inspector 
of Chicago. Colonel Baldwin has the credit of 
firing the first gun in the West. He was mili- 
tary inspector under General Swift, in the ex- 
pedition sent to Cairo. A small fort was built 
looking down the Mississippi River, and some 
guns were mounted. On the evening of the 
21st of May, 1861, a steamer, the “ Baltic,” 
was seen coming up the stream, loaded with 
men. She was apparently intending to pass 
without stopping when Colonel Baldwin ordered 
a sergeant to send a ball across her bow. The 
sergeant declined for some reason, whereupon 
the colonel sighted the piece, and pulled the 
lanyard, sending a twelve-pound shot across the 
forefoot of the vessel. “I should have sent the 
next ball into her boilers, if she had not come 
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to,” said the colonel. Fortunately the “ Baltic” 
came around in response to the first gun fired 
in the West. 

On Friday I had wandered around the line 
of Federal investment, trying to find Grant, 
but failing constantly. He was not at his 
headquarters; he was not apparently anywhere; 
he had disappeared as effectively as if he had 
gone up in a balloon. It was not till late on 
the afternoon of Saturday that I saw him, and 
then he was several miles down the river, and 
was spurring up the bank in company with his 
staff, in the direction of the Federal lines. 

On Saturday I filled a light knapsack with 
some lunch and started out to visit the opera- 
tions which, away around on the right, were at- 
tracting universal attention. It was savagely 
cold, although under the sun the snow was melt- 
ing so as to make a slush that clogged the soles, 
wet through one’s shoes, and added immeasur- 
ably to the difficulties of travel. The roads 
were cut up by the march of troops, and were 
ridges and valleys of mud in which the unfortu- 
nate pedestrian floundered and rolled like a 
rudderless boat in a gale. About a mile from 
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the landing I met a person dilapidated, demoral- 
ized, who, bent with fatigue, was limping and 

hobbling painfully in the direction of the boats. 
vi recognized him as Andre Matteson, a corres- 
pondent of his own paper in Chicago. He was 
worn out with hours of tramping over the bat- 
tle-ground, and withal in a state of starvation. 
I divided my rations with him, and he ate like 
a ravenous wolf. I have always felt that my 
opportune meeting with him at that moment 
saved him from death through starvation, and 
thus preserved to the journalistic profession one. 
of its most accomplished members. 

Knox was not at Donelson, being then on his 
third march from St. Louis to Springfield, this 
time under the lead of General Curtis. Richard- 
son made a narrow escape from missing the bat- 
tle. At Fort Henry I had managed to get my 
letter off on the first despatch-boat which left; he 
missed the boat, and there was no other to leave 
in ten hours. He was equal to the emergency. 
He went down the river on the first steamer, 
took the train for New York, writing on the 
cars as he went. Although ten hours behind 
at the start, he made up the difference, so that 
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our letters appeared on the same morning in 
New York; and by coming instantly back he 
was in time for the Donelson contest. 

Sunday morning after the surrender, while 
going through the works, a man passed me on a 
lively trot who carried paper and pencil, and 
who halted a moment here and there to jot down 
a sentence. A glimpse of a jaundiced face and 
a solemn countenance revealed the identity of 
Coffin, the Boston correspondent, who was do- 
ing the fortifications on the run. As far as I 
could see him he kept the pace, up hill and 
down, over breastworks, parapets, rifle-pits, 
rocks, fallen trees, and all other obstacles. He 
ran with his head down, like an animal which 
trails by scent. If his report was at all com- 
mensurate in value with the speed developed 
in getting it up, it must have been thrilling 
beyond estimate. 3 

Henri Lovie, the artist for Frank Leslie, was not - 
on the ground. I met him a couple of days after 
at Cairo, and furnished him material with which 
“our own correspondent on the spot” made a 
spirited drawing of the battle-field. Knowing 


personally many of the officers who were en- 
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gaged in the charge against the Confederate 
right, I gave him such details of their appear- 
ance that he was able to present some very life- 
like faces in his sketch of the assault; and in 
this way he gained a vast notoriety for the fidel- 
ity of his pictures, and thereby, in the estimate 
of the soldiers who followed Smith in his gallant 
attack, proved himself to have done the work 
under the very fire of the enemy. 

In making up the list of the wounded, I came 
across some names that then attracted no at- 
tention, but which have since become more or 
less noted. Among these appears the record in 
my note-book: “Col. J. A. Logan, Thirty-first 
Illinois, shot through the shoulder; Col. William 
Morrison, shot in the hip,—the latter while 
leading a charge of several regiments. Colonel . 
Morrison has just now again been wounded, and 
this time the result has been another repulse. 
At Donelson his regiments retreated because 
after he fell from his horse there was no one to 
lead them.” Another name that my note-book 
contained was that of Col. R. J. Oglesby, who 
was concerned in the affair on the right, and 
the colonel of the Highth Illinois. Both Oglesby 
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and Morrison acted as brigade commanders dur- 
ing the battle. 

I first saw the author of ‘*‘ The Great Conspir- 
acy ” a day or two after the battle on a steamer 
bound for Cairo. He occupied a cot in solitary 
grandeur, having the entire aft cabin to himself. 
I went in to have a look at the wounded officer, 
and caught sight of a swarthy face, a raven 
mustache, an inundation of midnight hair, and 
a countenance on which rested an expression 
of impatience and pain. 

“D— you, Jim, said a harsh voice, “ don’t 
make a spectacle of me!” These words, ad- 
dressed to a man in a private’s uniform, seemed 
to be in the nature of a hint addressed to the 
ealler. I took the hint and my leave without 
ceremony or delay. 

The victory at Donelson nearly crazed the 
North with joy. 

“T move we adjourn, and that every mem- 
_ ber shall get drunk!” was a motion offered by 
Senator William McLenan, of Iowa, on the re- 
ception of the news of the victory, and which 
went through nem. con. and was carried into 


effect with complete unanimity. What occurred 
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in the Iowa Senate on that occasion may be con- 
sidered as fairly representative of the frenzy 
and excitement of the entire North. 

It is quite possible that in the haste of writ- 
ing the correspondents were guilty of uninten- 
tional misstatements in regard to the position 
of regiments in the fight, and their services. I 
am certain that I was not free from the com- 
mission of blunders of this kind. 

I ran up home after the surrender, and then 
returned to Cairo. Going to the St. Charles I 
registered my name on the hotel book and then 
halted for a chat with Knickerbocker. Just at 
this moment some person came up to my side 
and looked over the signatures. Mine being the 
last, his eye caught it at once, and in a some- 
what excited voice he asked, pointing to my 
name, — 

‘“‘Ts that chap here?” 

The clerk, evidently supposing it was some 
acquaintance of mine, replied in the affirmative. 

“ What sort of a looking man is he ?” 

“ Pretty tough!” was the answer of Knicker- 
bocker, as he glanced at me with a smile. 

“ What does he look like ?” 
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“Well, he isn’t handsome. He is about as 
black as an Indian, with long hair, a hard-look- 
ing face, and an ugly expression. He isn’t the 
kind of man you’d like to meet in a dark place 
on a lonely night.” Thus the clerk, meanwhile 
smiling in my face genially, all the time evi- 
dently under the impression that the matter was 
a joke. I thought it was somebody who knew 
me, and refrained from looking at the other in 
order to keep up the little amusement. 

“ That’s just the kind of a man I thought he 
was. I want to see him! He’s the man I’ve 
been looking for! I want him bad!” 

There was something in the tone of the speaker 
that led me instantly to conclude that he was in 
earnest. I turned toward him and saw a total 
stranger, —a short, thick-set man, bearded all 
over his face, and with his eyes blazing with 
rage. I looked him squarely in the eye and 
said with as much sternness as I could 
command, — 

“Do you wish to see that man?” pointing at 
the signature. 

“T’m looking for just that man,” he answered 


with an offensive intensity. 
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“Well, I’m that person. What do you want?” 

He stared at me for a moment, as if uncer- 
tain what to say; then his countenance slowly 
changed into a sickly smile, and he said, — 

“Do you ever take a drink ?” 

“‘ Sometimes.” 

“ Come along, and let’s take something. I 
want to have a talk with you.” 

I followed him below. It was some time after 
that I discovered he was the sutler of a certain 
regiment concerning which I had made a slight 
error as to its course in the battle of Donelson, 
and that'ever since my letter had returned from 
New York he had been waiting for me, announc- 
ing the while his intention to “eat me up” the 
moment he could get his hands on me. 

I mingled very freely with the Confederate 
prisoners immediately after the surrender. They 
were, save in their officers, a rather scaly lot, 
dressed in their every-day clothes, and looking 
as if just from the farm or the workshop. At 
the outset of the surrender they were possessed 
with the idea that they would be massacred. I 
was talking with a group of them in the streets 
of Dover, when a gun in the hands of some Fed- 
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erals in the vicinity was discharged, and in- 
stantly there was consternation and anxiety on 
every face. 

“ They ’re commencing to shoot the prison- 
ers,’ ejaculated a slender young fellow, with 
suddenly blanched features, close tome. I un- 
deceived him, and told him that the Yankees 
were not savages, and that they would all be 
cared for as prisoners-of-war. Many of the pris- 
oners were mere boys who should have been at 
home under the cover of their mothers’ aprons. 
It was savagely cold, and they were without 
proper covering. They were eager to know when 
they would be permitted to go South. I assured 
them that they would probably be soon ex- 
changed or paroled; but I was mistaken. They 
were needed to grace the triumph of a con- 
queror, and were sent mainly to Chicago, where 
they stimulated an apathetic patriotism, and 
thousands of them left their bones in an in- 
distinguishable grave near the site of Camp 
Douglas. I saw two steamers laden with these 
prisoners land at Cairo. The lower decks, the 
cabins, and hurricane decks were thronged with 
them like clusters of bees. The wind swept 
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down on them from the north, and froze the very 
marrow in their bones. The lines, spars, and 
guards were covered with ice and frozen snow. 
It was a terrible change; they were without blan- 
kets or any protection against the cold; and 
in their hunger, exposure, and semi-nakedness, 
‘they must have infinitely missed the “sunny 
South.” 7 
Thomas W. Knox, of “The New York Her- 
ald,” did not accompany the movements against 
Forts Henry and Donelson. He accompanied 
General Curtis in his chase after Price from 
Springfield, Mo., into Arkansas, where, in due 
season, after much marching, skirmishing, 
counter-marching, manceuyring, advancing, and 
retreating, there occurred the bloody, long- 
contested, and decisive battle of Pea Ridge. 
There were but two correspondents with the 
Federal army, — Knox, and Fayal, of “ The 
St. Louis Democrat.” These two followed the 
Federal columns for several weeks ; they under- 
went extraordinary hardships; they witnessed 
the final battle, and then started for St. Louis, 
writing their letters as they travelled. They 
had to travel on horseback for a distance of 
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nearly or quite two hundred miles before reach- 
ing the railway at Rolla. The two correspond- 
ents, knowing that they were the only newspaper 
representatives in the field, were reasonably 
happy. Being from widely-separated towns, 
there was no rivalry between them, and they 
strengthened each other’s letters by a free in- 
terchange of facts, so that their accounts were 
probably as nearly perfect as a product of the 
kind could be. 

Filled with satisfaction at the certainty of 
having the only accounts, and of being the first 
to give the record of the march and battles to . 
the public, they reached St. Louis, and found a 
“New York Tribune” that had arrived the 
same morning, and which contained a full-page 
account of the battle of Pea Ridge! Fancy the 
situation of these two men, who had travelled 
hundreds of miles, had suffered all possible 
hardships, had witnessed the battle, and who 
knew that no other correspondent had been on 
the ground! It was the cruelest event of the 
war, so far as it related to the experiences of 
the correspondents. 


Junius Henri Browne happened to go up to 
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St. Louis after the Donelson affair, and while 
there heard the rumors which drifted in from 
the mountain regions of Arkansas, in which 
were manceuvring the hosts of Curtis and Price. 
Then there came other rumors of the battle, and 
on the strength of these he penned “on the 
spot” a full account of the conflict. It was a 
most remarkable production. It was written in 
the short paragraph style; and although con- 
taining only a single fact or two of the battle, it 
was accepted as a faithful account, and was 
even copied in the English press as a model 
narration of a great battle. 

As a specimen of what can be done by a vivid 
imagination, a few extracts are appended. 

“The waves of opposition rolled around Sigel’s 
courageous band, and again a traitorous shout went 
up to the sky and swept lke a note of victory 
along the rising hill. 

“ Many a stout, loyal heart doubtless sank when 
that cry was heard, but Sigel had no thought of 
failure. 

“ About the trains the din of strife rose louder 
than before, and the rattle of musketry and the 
boom of cannon awoke the surrounding echoes. 

“The sun of hope seemed sinking, though that 
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of nature was shining clear from out the quiet 
sky. 

“Sigel saw the smile of heaven only, and would 
not despond. His eye flashed and his form ex- 
panded as the shouts of the enemy rose above the 
din of the struggle. 

“Only one course was left. 

“<¢Follow me!’ thundered Sigel, and his proud 
steed trampled an approaching rebel under his 
fiery feet. 

“ A deep, strong, earnest cry from the Unionists, 
and they met the foe with the rush of determina- 
tion and the energy of despair. 

“The secession line could not endure the shock. 
It recoiled, was thrown into confusion, and retired 
from a position which had been deemed as secure 
as the Alpine hills; and Sigel was victorious with 
the sun still beaming clearly out of the quiet sky. 

“The train was saved! 

“The first day was won!” 


This is the close of the first day’s battle; the 
close of the second day’s contest, and the Fed- 
eral victory, as described by a man who did not 
see it, is worth quoting : — 

_ “We plant six batteries at different points com- 


manding their principal forces. A fire of ball is 
shattering space with its roar ! 
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“The enemy’s list of mortality is swelling. He 
does not understand our great advantages; he 
turns pale and hesitates to advance! 

‘‘No time is given for reflection; he is in the 
midst of his soul’s perplexity, while judgment 
tosses in a fevered sleep! 

‘Our entire infantry is engaged. The rebels 
meet our dreadful volleys of musketry for a 
quarter of an hour, but their fire slackens. 

“Still our batteries are forcing the verdict of 
the nation into their startled souls ! 

“The cannon answers the musketry; the mus- 
ketry replies to the cannon! 

“Every inch of ground appears alive with 
troops; every twig and dry leaf seems ablaze. 
The balls are falling like the drops of a sum- 
mer shower. The Pentecost of war is de- 
scending. 

“The rebels can no longer endure the sheet of 
flame out of which go death and pain in a thousand 
forms. 

“They have lost faith in their bad cause and 
themselves. They are panic-stricken. They fly, 
and a roar of victory follows them as the waves of 
the river the lean and hungry shore. 

“The Unionists have beatenthem; and their star 
has set over the verdureless riches of that hard- 
fought field. 
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“The birds twitter overhead. The sun shines 
warmer and clearer. 

“The atmosphere of blood is purified by the 
feeling that it was shed in a sacred cause. 

“ The spring greets the victors, and kisses their 
burning brows with the same pure lips that call 
forth the early flowers. 

“ Nature rejoices over the triumph of principle, 
for Nature is the order and the law. 

“The Unionists pursue the broken columns; and 
the breezes come wafting the victorious shouts 
and the incense of the youthful March, revealing 
that all is well, and that the future is secure.” 


All this and more, amounting to several col- 
umns, are erected on the slim foundation of one 
fact and a rumor,— the former that Sigel was 
with the Federals; the latter that there had 
been a two days’ battle, resulting in the defeat 
of the enemy. Not a single regiment of infan- 
try or cavalry, or the name of a battery is men- 
tioned. It was at once audacious, clever, and 
eminently offensive to the two correspondents 
who witnessed the fight. 


9 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OME ten days after the surrender of Fort 
Donelson the gunboat, “ Conestoga,” re- 
ceived orders to go up the Cumberland River 
and take despatches to the armored fleet, which 
had ascended the stream soon after the capture 
of the Confederate fort. Speaking of the ‘ Cones- 
toga,” what correspondent, or soldier, or visitor 
to Cairo or any part of the Mississippi River 
during the war, does not remember this noted 
vessel ? She was one of the three wooden 
steamers of the fleet, and being swift as the 
wind, was used for scouting, despatch-bearing, 
fighting, or any one of the scores of things 
which she seemed capable of doing. There was 
not a resident along the river within two hun- 
dred miles of Cairo that was not as familiar 
with her as with the features of his own wife. 


Now she would be seen scouting up the Cum- 
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berland or the Tennessee, reconnoitring the 
banks for prospective batteries, pitching a shell 
into Fort Henry or Donelson, exchanging broad- 
sides with a masked battery on the shores, con- 
voying transports laden with troops, or in some 
way making herself useful. 

Scores of times was she waylaid by sharp- 
shooters or artillery as she passed along some 
timbered bluffs. She engaged a battery of 
twelve guns and silenced it at Lucas Bend. She 
was under heavy fire at both Henry and Donel- 
son; she was constantly exposed to lurking 
rifle-men, and seemed to bear a charmed life. 
Once her smoke-stacks were perforated with a 
charge of grape, but in other respects she es- 
caped without a scar. <A dog was slightly 
wounded on one occasion, and this, so far as I 
remember, was the only loss she ever endured. 
During operations on the Mississippi I was 
much with her, and found in Phelps, her cap- 
tain, and her other officers all the friendliness 
of warm family relations. 

On our way up the river we landed for a short 
time at the village of Clarksville, and found but 
few people in the place. I fell into conversa- 
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tion with an elderly gentleman, and in the 
course of the confab learned that he was the 
father of Henry Faxon, then a well-known jour- . 
nalist of Buffalo, who made “The Republic” 
of that city famous. The old gentleman sadly 
avowed his conviction that “ Henry ” was a loy- 
alist, —a fact which seemed to afflict him more 
than the war, the loss of Donelson, or any other 
calamity. An incident occurs to me which may 
be related as showing how a small matter may 
affect the course of a life. In 1856 I was a 
student in Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and at the same time furnished the editorials 
for a daily published in that city, known as 
“The Star.” One evening I was taken posses- 
sion of by a violent toothache, and went into 
a dentist’s establishment to have the fang ex- 
tracted. The operator made three attempts to 
pull it, and each time his instrument slipped off. 
At a fourth attempt he crushed in the upper 
portion of the tooth, whereupon I left. The pain 
was excruciating as I walked along the street. 
A few rods distant was the station of the New 
York Central Railway, and as I reached it an 


express train came in from Albany bound west. 
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Distracted by pain, and scarcely conscious of 
what I was doing, I entered the train, being at- 
tracted possibly by the excitement of the roar 
and rush with which it entered the station. I 
had a season pass, and rode through to Buffalo, 
reaching there in the morning. I had learned 
of Faxon through his writings in “The Repub- 
lic,” and not knowing a soul in the city, I finally 
drifted to the office and inquired for him. I 
found him and told him who I was. He asked 
me if I was the person who had written certain 
things for “The Star,” and being answered in 
the affirmative, he seemed to take a fancy to 
me, and devoted most of the day to my amuse- 
ment. Toward night I spoke of returning to 
Schenectady, to which he answered by suggest- 
ing that I should visit Chicago. I was forced to 
tell him that my finances would not permit of 
any such extravagance, whereupon he cheerily 
remarked, “Oh, I’ll fix that.’ We went to 
the proper office, and in a few minutes I found 
myself the possessor of passes on the magnifi- 
cent lake palace, “ Plymouth Rock,” to Chicago 
and return to Buffalo. 

The visit changed my career as I then had 
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mapped it out. I made some acquaintances, 
which soon after led to my settling in the West, 
and, as I now hope, for life. As a matter of 
course, I felt most kindly toward Faxon, and I 
soothed as best I could the chagrin of his father 
by representing what a splendid son he pos- 
sessed, and that, whatever might be his senti- 
ments as to secession, he was too intelligent, too 
conscientious, to be guilty of a wrong to himself 
or his country. Faxon is credited with being 
the author of “ Beautiful Snow.” 

I approached Nashville with a curious expect- 
ancy. Hitherto I had encountered only the 
coarser forms of the secession element. St. Louis 
was mongrel, and showed no indication of the 
more refined forms of the development. The 
classes whom I had met in the various campaigns 
in Missouri were “ jawkawkers,’ bushwhackers, 
and the scum and refuse of the population. 
Nashville I knew to be the centre of a highly 
civilized commonwealth, and its citizens the 
growth of culture and refinement. 

With its two beautiful bridges destroyed, 
with its landings marred by smoking wrecks 
of steamers, with its streets littered with the 
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débris of a flying army, with its shops closed and 
an air of gloom pervading the city, it was yet 
charming as a young widow in her weeds. 

I talked with a sulking citizen now and then, 
and found him always hostile to the Union. 
The common assertion was, “There is no Union 
sentiment here. I am not a citizen of the United 
States, and don’t wish any protection from that 
government. If there’s any Union sentiment 
in Nashville, it is among mechanics and labor- 
ers. No gentlemen are anything but secession- 
ists, —or rebels, if you like the term better!” 

I had on a blue overcoat of the Federal color 
and pattern. Occasionally I met some women 
on the streets, who, as they neared me, would 
gather their skirts and sweep as majestically as 
they might to one side in a wide circle to avoid 
contact. And yet, albeit their noses were high 
uplifted, and their eyes and mouths turned down 
with supreme scorn, they were pretty and grace- 
ful, and I forgave the insult on account of the 
artistic manner in which it was conveyed. Few 
women, however, were on the streets. The ma- 
jority had fled in horror from the approaching 
Huns from the North; others had barred win- 
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dows and doors with triple care to guard against 
the Yankee wretches who, according to “The 
Banner of Peace,’ of which I secured a copy, 
“if they gained success would plunder, insult 
old and young, male and female, murder inno- 
cents, release slaves, — causing them to drive 
masters and mistresses into the most menial 
services, — the land laid waste, houses burned, 
banks and private coffers robbed, cotton and 
every valuable taken away before our eyes, ° 
and a brutal, drunken soldiery turned loose upon 
us.” This was written by Rev. W. E. Ward. 
Is it possible that he since has changed his 
opinion ? 

During my stay I called on the widow of 
President Polk. Her residence was a handsome 
brick building, with spacious grounds, all indica- 
ting an ownership of wealth and taste. A large 
yard fronting the mansion was filled with clumps 
of trim and elegant cedars and stately magnolias, 
all as green as summer, while here and there 
daffodils and other plants pushed forth their 
leaves with all the richness and freshness of a 
northern June. In one corner of the enclosure, 


surrounded by emblematic evergreens, was a 
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tasteful, costly tomb, beneath which slept the 
once powerful chief of the nation. 

Mrs. Polk then appeared to be about fifty 
years of age, and a person of great dignity and 
exquisite manners. She received me very cour- 
teously, but with polished coldness; she was 
polite, frigid, reserved. Ina brief conversation 
which ensued she avoided any allusion to the 
political situation, and concluded it with ex- 
pressing the hope that the grave of her husband 
would preserve her household from insult and 
her property from pillage. “And this is all I 
expect from the United States,’ was her final 
utterance as I came away. 

General Grant made his appearance in town 
while I was there, and rode about inspecting 
the city. This trip of the general was the cause 
of a good deal of annoyance to him, and of a 
gross misunderstanding on the part of his su- 
perior officers, especially Halleck. Halleck re- 
moved him from command, and turned the army 
over to the command of Gen. C. F. Smith, the 
hero of Donelson. The first Grant knew of any 
objection to his visit to the Tennessee capital 
was a letter from “Old Brains,’ in which he 
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wrote, “ Your going to Nashville without au- 
thority, and when your presence with your troops 
was of the utmost importance, was a matter of 
very serious complaint at Washington, so much 
so that I was advised to arrest you on your 
return.” Grant says that this was the first he 
knew of there being any objection to his visiting 
Nashville. 

I can bear personal testimony to the fact that 
the general did not particularly enjoy a visit 
concerning which so much fault was found. 
The people who discovered his identity glared 
at him with a sullen savagery which indi- 
cated their hate of the man who had just de- 
stroyed the obstacles which barred the Federal 
advance on their city and left them exposed to 
the irruptions of the Yankee Vandals. At the 
sidewalk of one of the principal streets there 
stood a stylish carriage with a liveried negro 
driver and a spirited and valuable team of 
horses. Within was a woman of about thirty 
years of age, who possessed great beauty and 
a face characterized by pride and dignity. She 
was dressed in good taste and in costly stuffs, 


and was in every respect the exponent of wealth, 
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beauty, and refinement. I had leisure to ob-— 
serve these details, as she had stopped and 
was leaning out on the street side of the car- 
riage, engaged in giving some directions to her 
_ coachman. 

While she was thus leaning out, General Grant, 
accompanied by two or three members of his 
staff, rode by close to the vehicle. She caught 
sight of him, and instantly an expression of 
Supreme disgust lighted her face, and with a 


ie 


“faugh!” of contempt she spat on the ground, 
_ drew in her head, and threw herself back on the 
seat with every indication of horror and nausea. 
Grant saw the reception, and although no change 
came over his immobile face, it cannot but be 
that he felt the sting of the insult. 

I was a good deal amused to learn from con- 
versation with the citizens, and from the files 
of the newspapers, of the sudden change which 
came over the souls of the people of Nashville 
on the morning of the Sunday on which Fort 
Donelson surrendered. Saturday evening a local 
journal published news from the front whose 
headlines were inspiriting. They read: “ Enemy 
Retreating! Glorious Result! Our Boys Follow- 
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ing and Peppering Their Rear! A Complete 
Victory!” Sunday morning the people read 
this encouraging news, and an additional exhil- 
arating despatch from General Pillow, which 
was terse, vigorous, and inspiriting. It read, - 
‘¢On the honor of a soldier, the day is ours.” 
The churches were filled with worshippers 
thrilled with these glad tidings. Te Deums 
were chanted, and a glorious excitement filled 
the breasts of the auditors. ‘Old Hundred” 
was ringing out like a thunderous jubilate, when 
suddenly Floyd strangled the universal joy as 
relentlessly as if it had been a litter of blind 
puppies, by his appearance at the head of the rab- 
ble which had run away from Donelson. In al- 
most a moment the entire city was filled with a 
panic-stricken mob. Riots ensued, the costly 
bridges were burned, storehouses were broken 
open, private houses were raided, all outgoing 
trains were crammed with fugitives, and pan- 
demonium took possession of the beautiful city. 
The wretched vandalism of destroying the two 
wire bridges was inexcusable. They could just 
as well have been temporarily disabled, and that 
would have answered all necessary defensive 
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purposes. It was stated that the income from 
the two structures was the sole support of the 
widow and orphans of the Zollicoffer family. 

At the time of the attack on Fort Donelson 
the Cumberland River was unusually high. This 
enabled the gunboats to come into excellent 
position, and also permitted them to ascend to 
Nashville. 

“7 think the old mawster has sent this high 
water on us,” said an old citizen to me; “if it 
had not been for the rise, you could n’t have 
come to Nashville without a big fight! We can 
whip you even-handed on land, but damn your 
gunboats !”” 

One of the most distressing of the sights con- 
nected with the Donelson fight was the condi- 
tion of the Federal wounded, or many of them. 
As late as two weeks after the surrender they 
continued to arrive at Cairo and Mound City. 
I remember the arrival of the steamer “ Fanny 
Bullitt,” with a large number of wounded who 
were in a horrible condition. There was no 
surgeon on the boat, and only a limited num- 
ber of nurses. Many of the wounds had not 
been dressed for several days, and the poor, 
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weak wretches were filthy and suffering beyond 
description. 

A little incident occurs to me in this connec- 
tion which may bear narration. Surgeon White, 
originally of the First lowa Three Months’ Vol- 
unteers, and serving as a volunteer surgeon, 
went on board the “ Hazel Dell” to afford some 
assistance to the wounded. He discovered a 
man whose arm had been amputated and ur- 
gently needed re-dressing, but such a thing as 
a bandage could not be found. The entire boat 
was hunted over, and nothing of a bandaging ~ 
kind could be found of sufficient size to wrap 
about the leg of a tomtit. The search was 
given up as useless, and there seemed a prospect 
that the victim would be left to die of gangrene, 
when feminine ingenuity took an interest in 
the case, and succeeded in finding a solution. 
Stepping quietly and modestly into a state-room, 
an elderly and benevolent-faced lady soon after 
emerged with her ample rotundity of waist 
somewhat reduced in its dimensions, bearing in 
her hand a pair of — well — skirts, which, with 
a modest color suffusing her cheeks, she grace- 
fully handed to the surgeon. In a brief period 
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the juppons were torn into long strips and wound 
about the limbs of the wounded national. The 
lady’s name — which I mention in justice to 
herself and to her descendants — was, and I 
sincerely hope is, Mrs. Lydia Freeman, of Al- 
conda, Ill. 

That some of the Confederates were in earn- 
est is shown by a letter which I managed to 
secure on a scout across the river from Cairo. 
It was at a place called Bertrand, located in a 
dense swamp in Missouri. The expedition was 
in command of General Payne, and reached 
the town Sunday morning. He surrounded the 
place, and then ordered everybody to assemble 
in one of the churches. Those who did not go 
willingly were stimulated by the bayonet, till all 
were gathered, and then the general proceeded 
to hold divine service after a fashion that must 
have astonished his listeners. Not only was the 
heinousness of sin and an unrepentant life placed 
before them in startling colors, but the greater, 
if possible, heinousness of secession and rebel- 
lion against the national government was dwelt 
upon, and the listeners were commanded to at 
once make their peace with heaven and the 
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authorities at Washington. The audience did | 
not listen with anything like enthusiasm. Many 
of them tried to leave the church, but a line of 
Federal bayonets barred their egress and they 
were compelled to remain. 

The earnestness of the Confederates was shown 
by the capture of a citizen in a small office who 
was engaged in writing a letter when he was 
surprised by the Federal Vandals. His letter 
was to a young lady, who was evidently on the 
point of being married. After the usual con- 
gratulations, he closed his epistle as follows: 
‘Let me implore you to give your best efforts 
to giving birth to sons who shall grow up sturdy 
patriots, and in due season assist in the blessed 
labor and duty of aiding to rid the South from 
the contaminating, low-lived invaders.” The 
fact that I confiscated the letter, thus prevent- 
ing its reception by the prospective bride, did 
not, it is to be wished, prevent such large and 
many additions to the population of the South 
as was hoped for in the letter of her correspond- 
ent. Probably the stimulus of the letter was 
not needed to bring about the end desired. The 
wives of neither the North nor the South need 
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the urging nor the hopes of the world to enable 
them to perform their whole duty in the matter 
under consideration. 

Karly in March, after the surrender of Donel- 
son, Federal movements were directed down the 
Mississippi against the Confederate works on 
what is known as Island No. 10, which is a 
point between Cairo and Memphis. 


10 


CHAPTER IX. 


HERE was a correspondent for a time in 

the field who deserves a brief notice. 
After the battle of Donelson I received a letter 
from “ The Chicago Times” asking me to take 
an engagement on that journal, which, owing to 
my connection with “The New York Times,” I 
was obliged to decline. In Dubuque at that 
time was a young man named Peleg Tallman, 
who had come West some years before with a 
family and a considerable sum of money, the 
latter of which he invested in the erection of 
a shot tower, which, at the outset, was very 
promising, but in the end proved a failure. He 
was a graduate of an Kastern college, and a per- 
son of unusual intelligence, but, as subsequent 
events proved, sluggish, inert, and without the 
necessary courage to struggle with adverse for- 
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tune. I suggested his name to “The Times” 
as a correspondent, and he was engaged. 

We left Dubuque together to cross the river 
to Dunleith to take the Illinois Central to Cairo. 
It was in midwinter, after dark, and we had to 
cross the river on the ice. Tallman had on a pair 
of new boots, whose treacherous soles slipped 
out from under him as we crossed the river. 
He struck on his face with great force, and when 
daylight came he had a pair of the blackest eyes 
that were ever painted on the face of a human 
being. We reached Cairo and attracted more 
attention than a circus. Worden, one of the 
proprietors of “The Times,” met us at Cairo, 
and looked over the new acquisition with curi- 
osity and apprehension. 

“Good God!” said he, “ what kind of a speci- 
men is that ?” 

I assured him that Peleg was of the singed- 
cat order, — much better than he looked. 

Tallman moved about the armies for a few 
months, and found the labor too burdensome. 
His correspondence became scarcer and less in- 
teresting. He finally drifted to Columbus, Ky., 
where he opened a saloon, and soon after died. 
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I mention his case for the reason that he was 
one of the Bohemians, and for the further reason 
that he was originally a man of wealth and so- 
cial promise, who was well known and popular 
in the community where he lived, and went to 
the bad finally simply from a lack of disposition 
to make an earnest effort. 

Operations about Island No. 10 were not 
thrilling or exciting in any way. The most 
notable feature of the siege was the presence 
among the fleet of an old and famous citizen of 
Chicago, “Sol” Sturgis. The old gentleman 
was an enthusiastic loyalist. He was a large 
tug-owner, and accompanied by one or more of 
these boats he had passed through the canal 
into the Illinois River, and then into the Miss- 
issippi River. His tugs were of immense ser- . 
vice aS messengers between the iron-clads and 
in the transportation of officers from point to 
point. As the tugs went swiftly in and out of 
the fleet they gained the name of “ orderlies,” 
and were a very popular and valuable adjunct 
to the besiegers. Considering that Mr. Sturgis 
was a Quaker, he was the most enthusiastic bel- 


ligerent I have ever known. We were weeks 
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before the petty obstructions afforded by the 
enemy; and yet he was always hopeful, always 
certain that we were on the point of a great 
success. He made numberless bets of a friendly 
nature that by a certain date not remote we 
would be in Memphis, and at a slightly later 
period we would be in possession of the Mis- 
Sissippi River from source to mouth. 

Mr. Sturgis was very much interested in the 
war from all points. Before coming down the 
river with his tugs, he had fitted out completely 
a company of infantry in Chicago, known as the 
Sturgis Rifles. The company was mainly com- 
posed of sharpshooters, and were picked men. 

During operations at No. 10, I was with the 
old gentleman a good deal, and he seemed to 
take quite a fancy to me. One day after we had 
been plunging here and there among the fleet, 
he stated to me that he would like to make me 
a present, — something which I could keep as a 
souvenir of himself and the siege. He handed me 
a gold watch which he was wearing, and at first 
I hesitated to take it. Finally, owing to his solic- 
itations, I consented to accept it, the more readily 
because I knew him to be a man of great wealth. 
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He left the vicinity, and sometime after I went 
up to Cairo. Soon after my arrival, I received a 
note from General Strong, who was commander 
of the post, asking me to call at his headquarters. 
I did so, and learned that he had received a 
letter from some of Sturgis’s relatives in Chi- 
cago, asking him to secure from me a return of 
the watch. I was somewhat astonished at first, 
but at once gave it up when I received an inti- 
mation from the suave general that the family of 
Mr. Sturgis regarded him as somewhat “ out of 
his head.” Most assuredly, when he gave it to 
me he was sane, or at least I thought so; in- 
deed, I then looked on the gift as coming from a 
man possessing most excellent sense. 

The correspondents had a fine view of the fre- 
quent duels between the gunboats and the bat- 
teries. There was a stretch of river straight 
and unbroken for miles above the defences, and 
along this the fleet was extended. From any 
one of the gunboats, one could see every shot 
fired from the Confederate guns, and watch the 
approach of the missiles as they curved through 
the air. Standing behind our guns, we could 
also trace the course of the shells. Ensconced 
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behind the turret of the “ Benton,” one could 
walk out on the deck till the flash of a gun was 
visible, and then could dodge behind the sturdy 
pilot-house. 

It was a siege of intolerable length, and with- 
out any variety to break the everlasting mo- 
notony. During the weeks we were there, there 
was but one event that increased the pulsation 
of my blood. The “ Conestoga,” being a wooden 
gunboat, lay well up the river just out of the 
range of the batteries. There were several am- 
munition boats in the vicinity, which it was our 
duty to guard nights. During the day, the 
“ Conestoga” would drop out into the stream 
and down till within range, and then add her 
voice to the thunderous concert. 

This vessel and the ammunition boats at 
night were laid up on the west, or Arkansas 
shore. Between us and the shore there was a 
swamp densely covered with cane, so that access 
to the boats by land was impossible. One night, 
about eleven o’clock, when everybody save those 
on duty had turned into their hammocks, the 
solemn stillness was suddenly broken by a hail 
from the deck, — “ Who goes there ?’’ — followed 
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almost instantly by the report of a musket, and 
scarcely a second later by the roar of our lar- 
board guns. The next moment, I rushed out of 
the cabin on deck. It was as dark as Erebus. 
The whistle of the boatswain was calling the 
men to their places, and there was a rush of fly- 
ing feet. There were the creaking of tackle, 
and then the flash and roar of the larboard guns 
of the “ Conestoga,’ as they blazed away into 
the woods and the darkness. Down the stream 
in the density of night, activity was noticeable 
among the twinkling lights of the fleet. Signal 
rockets flashed athwart the gloom; and soon the 
quick pulsations of a steam-tug added its voice 
to the clamor. 

It was tremendously exciting for a few mo- 
ments. I could see no enemy; grape went’ 
crashing through the cane and trees and splash- 
ing into the water. In the obscurity all I could 
see human when I reached the deck, when a 
flash from the guns lighted up the scene, was 
one of the ship boys—a sucking tar of about 
twelve years of age apparently — who was stand- 
ing within the taffrail, and blazing into the 
timber with a revolver as fast as he could 
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cock it and pull the trigger. A tug came along: 
side from the fleet, and an officer climbed up on 
the deck with a lantern. He disappeared down 
in the gun deck, and a little later the firing 
ceased. 

The report of the sentinel was to the effect 
that he heard something splashing through the 
water, and had challenged it, and receiving no 
answer had fired off his musket. Some boats 
were lowered and an exploration made of the 
vicinity, but nothing whatever was discovered. 
When daylight came, amid the torn canes lay 
the body of a cow, or portions of a cow, for she 
had been riddled with a charge of grape. It 
was she, that wading through the water had 
excited the challenge and alarm of the sentinel, 
‘the fierce resistance of the gallant “ Conestoga,” 
and a commotion which affected the entire 
fleet. 

After the surrender of Island No. 10 I went 
up to Cairo with the view of going up the 
Tennessee River to join the forces of Grant. | 
reached Cairo just as the news of the Shiloh 
catastrophe, with all its frightful exaggerations, 
came from the scene of the conflict. It was 
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brought by a young fellow who had witnessed 
the fight and was the first newspaper correspon- 
dent to reach Cairo with the news. He was a 
tall, slender young man of about twenty-three 
years of age, with regular features, dark blue 
eyes, and an intelligent, handsome face. It was 
Whitelaw Reid. I met him immediately on his 
arrival, and I then noticed that the expression of 
his face suggested an escape from an imminent 
and frightful danger. He was no coward, as I 
have reason to know, and yet there was in his 
expression something confirmatory of the asser- 
tion of the irate Sherman that “he had run like 


a scared wolf!” 


There was not only a sugges- 
tion of something like fright in his expression, 
but a good deal of apparent awe, as if he had 
just been the witness, of some tremendous ca- 
lamity from which he had narrowly escaped. 

He had been present at the battle, and he was 
honest in the conviction that the Federals had 
met -with overwhelming defeat. He was not 
alone in the conclusion ; it was that of the coun- 
try, and it was only many years later, when 
Grant presented his version, that people, or 
some of them, began to believe that the awful 
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rout was a brilliant success. Reid more than 
anybody else was responsible for the impression 
that prevailed that the Federals had encountered 
a tremendous defeat. 

I soon after went up the Tennessee River, and 
was indebted for my passage to the steamer 
“Platte Valley,” commanded by Capt. Jewett 
Wilcox. Everybody in the army of the Ten- 
nessee, and later of the army of the Mississippi, 
knew this gentleman. “Jewett,” as he was 
familiarly and somewhat fondly termed by all 
who knew him, was an immense favorite among 
the Bohemians; and even to this day he is re- 
garded by the old brigade as a brother, and 
there is not one of them living who would hesi- 
tate to divide his last dollar with the whilom 
captain and, later, manager of the St. Charles 
at Cairo, the Tremont at Chicago, and the 
Lafayette at Minnetonka. 

Nothing new can now be said of that battle. 
I may append a few lines which were written at 
the time, and which may be of passing interest: 

“Had one who had not heard of the battle been 


suddenly transpérted to the place, he could have 
read a thousand incidents of the battle as written 
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in unmistakable characters upon every tree and 
bush and every rod of earth for miles in every di- © 
rection. Nature never wrote on her tablet-rocks 
her history more plainly than the battle of Shiloh 
is written on the ravines, trees, and hillsides that 
extend for miles back of the river. The fierce hur- 
ricane of war that swept over the ground has 
rolled up the graveyard billows till they he thicker 
than the waves of a stormy ocean. Underbrush is 
mowed off by the acre as completely as if done 
by the scythe. Huge trees are splintered as if 
riven by thunderbolts. Everything, even to the 
smallest bush, is scarred and torn by shells and 
bullets.” 


William Webb, of a St. Louis journal, reached 
the place at about the time I did, and wrote 
home to his journal: “ Mile after mile we met 
the same graveyard atmosphere, and occasion- 
ally a head appeared from some mound, or a 
limb, rigid and slightly corrupted, was thrust 
into view.” This scandalous statement obtained 
circulation and credence, and caused no small 
amount of distress among relatives of those 
who died on the field and were buried in un- 
marked graves. It may not be too late to state, _ 
even after the lapse of nearly a quarter of a 
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century, that the statement was utterly with- 
out truth. Friend and foe were alike given 
as decent a burial as is ever accorded to the. 
dead of the battle-field, — rude and rough enough, 
God knows, for the dear remains of loved ones, 
yet in every instance quite as good and as rey- 
erent as circumstances would permit. 

It is very singular in what odd places things 
sometimes appear, as if a section of an Arctic 
iceberg should be found some day somewhere 
in the inland recesses of the tropics. After the 
battle a letter was picked up among the litter 
left by the Confederates. It at last came into 
my hands, and was the cause of a good deal of 
a sensation. It was dated at Dubuque, Iowa, 
July 1,1861. It was addressed to Capt. S. K. 
Hunter, Hunter’s Rifles, Clinton, La., and read 


as follows :— 


Dear Hunter, — By this I introduce to you my 
friend, Daniel O. C. Quigley, of this town, and be- 
speak your kindness and attention toward him, I 
believe he will prove himself worthy of your 
friendship. With every wish for your prosperity 
and happiness, Your Friend, 

Cuaries D. JONES. 
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Every one knows the gallant old official, dip- 
lomat, and pioneer, ex-United-States Senator 
Jones, of Iowa, who is yet alive and vigorous 
in mind and body. When the war broke out he 
sympathized very strongly with the South, whose 
representatives he had known in Congress. He 
was Jonathan Cilley’s second in the duel in 
which the latter lost his life. He was sent to 
Bogota as a minister by Buchanan, was re- 
called by Lincoln, and on his. return to New 
York was gorgeously feasted and entertained 
by Seward, who then rang his “ little bell,” and 
the veteran senator was enclosed in Fort Lafay- 
ette. He had two sons, one of whom, George, 
left for the South so soon as war was declared, 
and enlisted in the Southern army. It was his 
violin that was captured at Fort Henry. The 
other son, Charles, a handsome, petted young 
fellow, was equally Southern in his proclivities, 
but being rather disinclined to action, he under- 
took the politic rdle and remained at home in 
Dubuque, and claimed to be rather inclined to 
be loyal. He was getting along nicely as a 
loyalist when I found this letter at Shiloh. I 
was malicious enough to send it to “The New 
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York Times” for publication. The reception of 
a copy at Dubuque sent young “Charley” in 
post haste southward. He became private sec- 
retary of the Confederate President and remained 
in the South till the close of the war. 
Quigley went South and delivered the letter, 
which found its way to the Shiloh battle-field 
some eight months after leaving the possession 
of Jones. Quigley enlisted in the Southern ser- 
vice, and fought through till the end of the 
conflict. He was a brave, high-spirited young 
man, and is now in the practice of law some- 
where in the West. 

One of the celebrities whom I encountered 
soon after my arrival was General Sherman. 
He was almost the exact opposite of the taci- 
turn Grant. As I then noted him, he was 
unlike the chief in every particular. Grant 
was short, Sherman tall; the former compact, 
the latter loosely built; the one broad and 
deep in chest, the other narrow and almost 
effeminate. Grant was slow of speech and 
sparing of words; Sherman was voluble, smil- 
ing. The eyes of the former were almost fishy 
in their immobility, while those of the other, 
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light gray and penetrating, flashed incessantly in 
every direction. Grant moved about like a piece 
of marble just sufficiently vitalized for the pur- 
poses of moderate locomotion, while Sherman, 
whether walking, talking, or laughing, walked, 
talked, and laughed all over. Grant seemed 
incrusted with rigidity; Sherman, to perspire 
thought from every pore, and every agitation of 
the inner man to produce a corresponding agita- 
tion of his outer one. Soul and body seemed 
attuned, so that a chord of the former when 
struck communicated its vibration to the latter. 

I found Sherman pleasant and affable to his 
inferiors and engaging to his equals, with a 
mood that shifted like a barometer in a tropic 
sea. With an utterance so rapid at times as to 
be almost incoherent, he at one instant related 
some laughable incident, and the next criticised 
the plans of one of Napoleon’s campaigns, and 
a moment later occupied himself in hurling im- 
precations on some offender. 

I met Mrs Hall, the wife of Col. William — 
Hall, commanding the Eleventh Iowa Infantry, 
soon after my arrival, and from her received 
some details of the battle. 
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“Tg it true,” I asked her, “that you were 
surprised ?” | 

‘Well, you can perhaps judge as well as I 
can as to that. We were in our tent and not 
prepared to receive company. In fact, we were 
both en dishabille when a big cannon-shot tore 
through the tent. A caller at that early hour, 
considering its unexpectedness, and our con- 
dition, may possibly be regarded as a surprise. 
What do you think?” 

Woman-like, with an eye to the proprieties 
of the occasion, she proceeded with her toilet 
until it was completed, and then joined other 
fugitives, but with less haste than that exhibited 
by the majority of them, and sought the shelter 
of the banks of the Tennessee. During the mak- 
ing of her toilet and her retreat, her dress was 
struck in twenty-nine places by bullets and frag- 
ments of shell. She was second in pluck to no 
- masculine soldier or officer who faced the raging 
death at Shiloh. 

One of the men who shouldered a gun and 
fought through the conflict, was a well-known 
journalist, Joseph B. Dorr, who before the break- 
ing out of the war had been the editor and pro- 

11 
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prietor of “The Dubuque Herald.” He was | 
noted while an editor for his daring, strength, 
and courage. During his connection with “ The 
Herald,’ Dubuque was a “ tough” city, and nu- 
merous personal encounters varied the progress 
of politics and journalism. He was shot at once 
by an Irish politician named Mulkern, and won 
a signal victory by attacking his assailant with 
no other weapon than an old umbrella. At- 
tempts were made several times to take his 
life, or disable him, but in every instance he 
emerged from the contest with safety and honor, 
despite the numbers of his opponents. 

He was in no sense of the word a quar- 
relsome man. He was of a mild, equable dis- 
position, a family man above reproach. The 
opposition to him grew from his savage and 
unsparing denunciation of jobs, and of the men 
who were engaged in pushing them. When 
the call for men came he became the quarter- | 
master of the Twelfth Iowa. Soon after the at- 
tack began at Shiloh a member of his regiment 
saw him engaged in saddling his horse. He had 
strapped on a revolver, a sabre, and a cartridge- 
box, while a musket leaned against a stump. 
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*¢ Which way, Colonel ?” 

“ Which way ? why, to front, of course! ” 

“But a quartermaster is not called on to go 
into a fight.” 

“T don’t care what is required. It is a time 
when every man with a gun should be at the 
front.” 

Placing the musket across the pommel of his 
saddle, he galloped in the direction of the 
heaviest firing. He acted as aid to Colonel 
Wood, and was most effective till his regiment 
was captured. He carried messages, reconnoi- 
tred the positions of the enemy, and used his 
musket whenever he had opportunity to aim at 
a Confederate head. He was afterward colonel 
of the Kighth Iowa Cavalry, and made during his 
service one of the most active, untiring and 
audacious cavalry leaders in the West. He 
was again captured, but died in his camp, in 
Macon, Ga., in November, 1864. Had he lived, 
he would have taken rank with Custer, Sheridan, 
and other famous cavalry-men. 

Richard T. Colburn was sent to the front by 
“The World” about this period. He was short, 
thick-set, with a mild countenance, a chubby face, 
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light hair, and cherubic eyes. He was sturdy in 
build, like most of his English countrymen, but 
did not in the least have the appearance of a man 
of war. He was fresh from the city, untanned, 
with clean white shirt, unsoiled hands, and was 
altogether very nice and fresh, as if just from be- 
hind the counter of a dry-goods establishment. 

At the time of his appearance the Federal ad- 
vance had reached a point known as Farming- . 
ton, rather more than halfway between Shiloh 
and Corinth. The place had not been secured 
without considerable fighting; but Beauregard 
had been routed so thoroughly that we all be- 
lieved the road was open to Corinth, to which 
we expected to march the next day. A field 
telegraph accompanied the advance, and the in- | 
strument was placed in a deserted house. I 
recollect it well, for I entered the house to make 
Some inquiry, and saw a man with his back 
toward me seated in front of a telegraph instru- 
ment evidently engaged in receiving a message. 
My heavy boots and spurs made something of a 
racket as I entered, whereupon the gentleman 
at the instrument remarked without turning 
his head, — 
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“Stop that noise, —— you!” 

A request so worded met my instant compli- 
ance, and I tiptoed out, thinking the person 
would be in better temper if left to himself. I 
asked an orderly who his Highness inside was, 
and was told it was Dana, Assistant-Secretary 
of War, and Stanton’s spy, as he was generally 
supposed to be by military men. I had seen 
- him before in New York, when, in company 
with several students, all inspired by a consum- 
ing curiosity to see the wonderful Greeley and 
his assistants, we entered the sanctum of “The 
Tribune.” There was one genius with long 
brown hair falling down his shoulders whom 
I supposed from the length of his locks to be 
“The Tribune” poet. It proved to be Dana. I 
saw him once more, and that was when he em- 
barked at Chicago for New York after having 
spent a good deal of time and a large amount 
of money — somebody else’s —with the avowed 
purpose of introducing a civilized journal in 
the West. 

Between Farmington and the main column 
was a narrow road cut through an otherwise 


impassable swamp. The road had been con- 
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structed by General Pope; its surface was cor- 
duroy, laid with fence rails, and it was just wide 
enough to permit the passage of a single team. 
There was a ditch on both sides of the road 
filled with water, into which, if an animal or a 
wagon fell, it was swamped beyond recovery. 
On the night of May 8 [had stayed on the east 
side of the swamp with the main column. Soon 
after breakfast the next morning considerable 
cannonading began to be heard from the direc- 
tion of Farmington. Little attention was paid 
to it at first, as it was supposed to be no more 
than a small force of the enemy engaged in feel- 
ing of the advance position. Constantly, how- 
ever, it grew heavier, and began to assume the 
dimensions of something more than a mere re- 
connaissance. I suggested to Colburn that we 
saddle up and go over to Farmington to see what 
was going on. He consented with his customary 
sang-froid, as if it were an invitation to take a 
cigar, and then we mounted and started for the 
front. We rode directly for the point where 
the corduroy road entered the swamp, as it was 
the only route between the advance and the 


main column. 
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As we came within about a mile of the swamp 
we met a cavalry-man with his face covered with 
blood, who was followed at a short distance by 
an ambulance with a couple of wounded men and 
a dead body with staring eyes. Wagons, too, 
were seen to be coming toward us at a rate 
of speed considerably greater than on ordinary 
occasions. Then small squads of soldiers. ap- 
peared, — some on foot, some mounted on horses 
or mules, and all -bent in a direction opposite 
that whence came the roar of the cannonade. 
Nearer the swamp a depression in the ground 
revealed several regiments drawn up in line 
of battle, with batteries distributed at short 
intervals. 

It occurred to me that here was an excellent 
opportunity to test the metal of the new-comer. 
He had never seen a battle, as he had informed 
me, and this was his first appearance on the 
hostile field. It seemed to be a splendid open- 
ing for a scare, and I determined to give him 
the benefit of it. We rode steadily toward the 
opening in the swamp. 

“We'd best ride out and see what’s going on 
in the advance,” I said, as a “ feeler.” 
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“¢ Yes, I think so,” he answered, with as little 
emotion in his voice as if I had asked the time 
of day. 

As we neared the opening a single horseman, 
orderlies, and a wagon now and then came out 
of the swamp ona trot. Just as we set foot on 
the road a rifled shot, with that peculiarly dia- 
bolical shriek of its class, tore through the tree- 
tops, and dropped beyond the line of reserves. 
I was congratulating myself on the faulty range, 
and had just said to Colburn, ‘Too high!” 
when the twin of the other came along with the 
same clamorous shriek, and “lighted,” so to 
speak, with a tremendous “ chug” in the swamp 
a few yards to our right, throwing the water far 
above the tree-tops. 

“Improving his range!” I remarked, with a 
faint attempt to treat the matter as something 
humorous. | 

“Yes,” was all that the incident elicited from 
my stolid companion. 

Looking to the opposite end of the narrow 
road, I saw that the fugitives were beginning 
perceptibly to thicken. A caisson came in on a 
gallop, collided with a wagon, and one of them 
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appeared to turn a complete somersault into 
the ditch. 

“Do you see that?” I asked, pointing to the 
collision and confusion at the other end of the 
road. I expected he would show some hesita- 
tion, possibly propose that we go back and take 
position among the reserves. He looked at the 
turmoil as complacently as if it had been a 
floral display or the window of a chemist. 

“Yes. Quite a dust.” 

We plodded on. I saw no sign of weakening 
in his smooth creamy face, and I anticipated 
serious danger. Ina moment or two the far- 
ther end of the swamp road was suddenly filled 
with a mass of fugitives. Out of the dense dust 
beyond came horsemen, footmen, ambulances, 
artillery wagons on arun. There was evidently 
a stampede, and our forces were falling back in 
confusion. I looked at Colburn; his face was 
as impassive as a new-shelled clam. Can’t he 
see that if we remain here the runaway crowd 
will run over us as a herd of flying buffalo over 
a couple of prairie-dogs? thus I thought, as I 
anxiously scanned his countenance for some evl- 


dence of weakening. He gazed ahead with as 
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little apprehension as if the menace had been 
from a cloud of mosquitoes. 

The roar increased to a hurricane of confusion 
as the heavy wheels smote the corduroy rails; 
and savage cries and execrations swelled the 
uproar. Caissons and ambulances, and now 
and then a horse and his rider, could be seen 
floundering in the ditches. To add to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion, the battery, which had 
been throwing solid shot into the swamp, 
changed its missiles to shells. It seemed to 
me that the very jaws of hell were yawning for 
us, and that the hot breath already blistered 
us. I looked again at Colburn; he was as free 
from all expression as a rock. A caisson on a 
fierce gallop came by us, and we barely escaped 

being thrown into the water. I gazed at him, 
| gave him a glance of hot indignation, and re- 
marked, as I wheeled my horse to the rear and 
drove the spurs into the hilt, — 

“You blasted idiot! If you don’t run, I 
will!” 

We had but just time to issue from the 
swamp when an interminable stream of frantic 


fugitives poured through the narrow channel. 
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If we had kept one minute longer on our course 
toward the front we would have been trampled 
out of existence. 

Soon after the troops had retired through the 
swamp and formed a new line of battle, I hap- 
pened to encounter Col. James Buford of the 


Illinois Infantry, and who at the time of 
our meeting was in command of a brigade. I 
stopped to chat a moment with him, and while 
talking, an orderly rode up to him and delivered 
a package of letters. He opened one, read it 
slowly and carefully, and then said, — 

“ My commission as brigadier-general AY, 

I congratulated him. As I turned to ride 
away, he said in his slow serious way, — 

“You must come and see me now just as 
you did when I was a colonel. I shall be just 
as glad to meet you as before!” 

The ‘grave manner of utterance and the se- 
rious face of the new general forbade the con- 
viction that he intended the remark as a bit of 
humor. He was in dead earnest and meant 


just what he said. 


CHAPTER X. 


OON after the battle of Shiloh Halleck came 

on the ground and took command. My 

first meeting with this genius occurred in St. 
Louis, in November of the year before. There 
was a good deal of complaint among the news- 
paper brigade that Fremont was inaccessible, 
and the case was presented to Halleck. By 
request of some of the press men he gave us 
an. audience, and several of the Eastern and 
Western newspapers were represented. We 
found a man with a dark complexion, smooth 
face, thin hair, small dark keen eyes, a sub- 
stantial figure, large hands and feet, and a 
countenance which, while it seemed suave and 
beaming, really meant nothing when one at- 
tempted to fathom its meaning. We had a 
long chat with him. He listened to all we had 
to say, replied freely, and seemed to enter into 
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our desire that there should be a complete un- 
derstanding between himself and the press. 

I say that he replied freely. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t think he opened his mouth during 
the entire interview. It was his facial expres- 
sion that seemed so voluble and so responsive. 
He left the impression that he had agreed to 
everything; that he had readily responded to all 
that was said to him. We left under the con- 
viction that we knew all concerning the plans 
of the commander, and it was only after a day 
or two that, in attempting to remember his 
language on this or that point, it was found 
that nothing could be recalled. We all came 
away the supposed possessors of a valuable 
diamond enclosed in a casket, but which, when 
opened, proved to contain only an ashy film. 
Adjutant-General Smith was present and did 
all the talking for Halleck; Hon. Schuyler 
Hamilton was also one of the listeners, and he 
confined his remarks mainly to indorsing what- 
ever was said by Smith. 

Much was expected of Halleck when he took 
the field after the battle of Shiloh. He be- 
gan the advance on Corinth, to which point 
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the enemy had retreated, by the construction of 
a continuous line of fortifications. A regiment 
or a brigade would be sent a mile or two to 
the front, where it would throw up breastworks 
and go into camp. Then other brigades would 
move up on the right and left, and continue the 
line of works. He kept up this method of ad- 
vance until he had given Beauregard ample 
opportunity to ship off all his supplies, and then 
take himself off to a new point farther South. 
At this point there occurs to me a meeting 
and a short interview that I had with a very 
noted character. I was riding one day between 
Pope’s force on the left and the Federal right, 
along a wide gap between the two, which, by 
the way, was often left wide open. I have 
never comprehended why the alert Confederate 
commander never discovered this opening. It 
was wide enough for the operation of fifty thou- 
sand men; and it would have been easy for him 
to have thrown a force into it and doubled back 
the Federal wings without great difficulty. 
The forest through which I was riding was 
dense, and the surface hilly. Coming to a log 
house, which appeared to be deserted, I dis- 
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mounted, and sat down on a log step in front of 
the door to rest from the fatigue of the saddle. 
In a little time I heard the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs and the clank of sabres coming toward 
me from a road that wound up from a ravine to 
the left of the house where I was seated. Soon 
there came into view some Federal cavalry, at 
the head of which rode a very heavy officer 
with a good deal of gold lace displayed on his 
blue uniform. When some fifty yards from me, 
he caught sight of me and bawled out in a bass 
voice of tremendous depth and power, — 

“¢ What are you doing there ?” 

The distance was so great that I knew I could 
not make myself heard, and in consequence I 
said nothing. He waited a moment, and get- 
ting no reply, the same tremendous voice again 
roused the echoes of the woods, — 

“Who are you, yu ——? What are you 
doing here ?” 

By this time he had gotten sufficiently close 
to be heard by me, and I replied, — 

“T have been over to Hamburg and am on 
my way to Shiloh.” 

*¢ Who are you?” thundered the voice. 
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‘“‘T am the correspondent of ‘The New York 


Times,’.”’ 


“Go back from here, you! What 
business have you outside of the lines?” 

‘“‘T have the authority of the Secretary of War 
to pass anywhere within the lines of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States.” . 

I pulled out my wallet, and taking out my 
pass, handed it to one of his aids. The latter 
took it to the officer, who read it, returned it to 
the aid, who gave it to me, and then the column 
moved on without a single word or even another 
glance from the leader. 

I was very much amazed at the unexpected 
onset, and wondered very much who was the 
burly brute with the boatswain’s voice who had 
thus unceremoniously attacked me. I learned 
before his column had passed that it was under 
command of General Nelson, and that he was 
the man who addressed me. When a year or 
so later Gen. Jefferson Davis, in the Gault 
House, in Louisville, sent a pistol-bullet through 
Nelson’s body, there was at least one person in 
the nation who did not fancy that the killing 


was without justifiable cause. The savage, 
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brutal manner in which he addressed himself 
to me was, in my estimate, an indication which 
showed him to be a tyrant, overbearing, inso- 
lent, and utterly regardless of the rights and 
the feelings of others. As will be remembered, 
the cause of the shooting grew from some con- 
troversy between Davis and Nelson, in which 
the latter struck the former across his face 
with his open hand. Nelson then found a man 
whom he could not insult with impunity. He 
was a brave soldier and a fairly good leader, 
but he was an overbearing brute. I am com- 
pelled to admit when I heard of his death that 
I was very much less shocked than I would 
have been had I never encountered him in the 
Shiloh wilderness. 

At least one other case of the kind occurred 
in the West during the war. Among others 
with whom I became acquainted in the Lyon 
and Fremont campaign was a surgeon named 
Cornyn, attached to the First Missouri Regiment, 
and a man and a surgeon of far more than 
average ability. During the bloody conflict of 
Shiloh a Missouri battery which was in a hot 
part of the fight had its cannoneers nearly all 
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shot down, and there was danger that the pieces 
would be lost for want of support. At this 
juncture Cornyn dropped his medical kit and 
succeeded in rallying some stragglers, with whom 
he placed the battery in action, and fought 
through till night without losing any ground. 

During the campaign before Vicksburg he 
became engaged in an altercation with another 
officer, whom he struck in the face. The other 
drew his revolver and killed Cornyn where he 
stood. The service lost a brave man when he 
died. He was of robust physique, red bearded 
and haired, virile, energetic, passionate in tem- 
per, but apart from this a thorough gentleman 
in every sense of the word. 

Halleck took a dislike to the Bohemians. 
They were too thick. They were always about 
his headquarters asking questions and “ want- 
ing to know, you know.” They couldn’t un- 
derstand why we were putting up breastworks 
every hundred yards between Shiloh and Cor- 
inth. They said that the general had claimed 
that the result of the Shiloh contest was the 
defeat of the rebels, and they could not under- 
stand why in advancing against a defeated 
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enemy it was necessary to fortify at every step. 
Tired of the incessant queries and of the articles 
in the newspapers which criticised his policy, 
he issued an order directing every newspaper 
representative to leave the lines, — which meant 
to go as far North as Cairo. 

There was a good deal of rebellion among the 
Bohemians over this ukase, and some of them 
endeavored to remonstrate with him. I rode 
across to his headquarters to enact the role of 
remonstrant. I concluded then, and have since 
held to the opinion that my forte is not that of 
remonstrance. The effect of a five-minute talk 
with the commander-in-chief was that he called 
in an orderly and put me under arrest, and 
locked me up, so to speak, by putting me in a 
tent, and putting a fellow before the door with 
a gun and a bayonet. I was kept there three or 
four hours and then released. A fine navy re- 
volver which hung at the bow of my saddle was 
gone, and in company with it had departed for 
good and aye a valued meerschaum pipe of a 
beautiful hue and exquisite promise. I have 
never entertained the idea that these articles 
were “ cribbed” by Halleck, but I have never for- 
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gotten that the place where my horse was 
hitched was not more than five yards from the 
exit of his tent. 

One of Halleck’s staff was the person —I 
have forgotten his name—who published a work 
on the bayonet exercise; and when I came out 
of the guard tent he was standing in the open- 
ing of the headquarters tent. I told him that 
Thad been a student and firm admirer of his 
system, but did not like it in the way it had 
been played on me, especially when accompanied 
by grand larceny. He was a person of great 
dignity, and when he clearly comprehended what 
I was aiming at, he announced to me that if I 
were found in the vicinity of headquarters, or 
even within the lines, within twenty-four hours, 
I would be set at work cleaning up things at . 
the camp. 

I concluded to “shake ” Halleck, and did so. 
I went back to Cairo, and wrote to the New 
York people the situation and asked instruc- 
tions. They wrote back to me telling me to 
keep as near as possible to the lines of Halleck’s 
forces and await events. I did not care to be 
on the outside in such a deal, and sent on my 
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resignation. This was in July, 1862. I then 
went to Washington in the interest of “The 
Chicago Times,” with which journal my inter- 
ests were identified as its Washington corre- 
spondent for the next four months. 

I left for the capital on the 5th of July; I 
remember it particularly from the fact that I 
bought some refreshment in a saloon, for which 
I tendered a twenty-dollar bill, and received a 
considerable portion of the change in specie. It 
was the last sight of gold and silver that I had 
until long after the war. The next piece of 
silver that I saw was a half-dollar given me by 
Charley Kern, the well-known restaurateur of 
Chicago, in change fora dollar bill which I 
offered him in payment for a dinner. He had 
just been running for sheriff for the second 
time, and was so exhausted in his finances on 
account of the campaign that he had to go out on 
the street to borrow the half-dollar which he 
gave me. 

Washington at the time I went there, in July, 
1862, was a cesspool into which drained all the 
iniquity and filth of the nation. It was filled 


with runaway negroes, contractors, adventurers, 
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office-seekers, gamblers, confidence men, cour- 
tesans, uniformed officers shirking their duty, 
and the riff-raff, the offscourings, of all creation. 
The streets were dirty, the hotels but little 
better than kennels, the boarding-houses un- 
clean and extortionate, and although there was 
a pretence that intoxicating liquors were not 
sold, drink could be had anywhere, and uni- 
versal drunkenness prevailed. 

In addition to these characteristics the city 
was an immense hospital. Every church: was 
occupied by the sick and wounded; the aisles, 
galleries, and ante-rooms were thronged with 
patients. Every vacant lot was occupied with 
long low temporary structures devoted to the 
victims of the war. Nearly every house of 
more than ordinary magnitude had a sentry in 
front of it, while the pale faces at the windows 
indicated the use to which it was being put by 
the authorities. All the heights about the city 
for miles were covered with whitewashed build- 
ings, which were crammed with sick and 
wounded Federal soldiers. 

I had a little hospital experience which is at 


least curious if not very interesting. I encoun- 
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tered one day an old acquaintance, Dr. Robert 
Thomas, whom I had known in the West, and 
who informed me that he was in charge ot 
Kalorama Hospital, and invited me to visit him. 
I agreed; and we were soon whirling out into 
the suburbs in an ambulance, behind a speedy 
pair of horses which the Government had placed 
at the disposition of the surgeon. Kalorama 
Heights, as the name indicates, is a beautiful 
location, none more so being at that time in the 
vicinity of the capital. On the grounds was a 
magnificent building which had once belonged 
to the famous Joel Barlow, but which had been 
taken by the Government for a hospital. We 
drove through the magnificent surroundings 
and finally found ourselves seated in a sump- 
tuously furnished drawing-room, which the doc- 
tor reserved for the reception of visitors. He 
produced some bottles of wine, which being 
excellent in quality, the weather hot, and we 
very thirsty after the drive, was swallowed 
with satisfaction and without limit. 

An hour or so later, the hospital surgeon in- 
vited me to look through the wards. He had, 
he assured me, the model institution of the 
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kind in the North. We went through splendid 
rooms, clean and palatial enough for the resi- 
dences of princes. In each there were cots 
occupied by the soldiers, all of whom seemed 
so comfortable that I thought that being ill 
under such circumstances was a luxury which 
would tempt a Sybarite. The last room we 
visited was one occupied by “contrabands,” con- 
cerning whom the doctor remarked with a 
peculiar smile, “These are cases of variola 
nigra.” 

The play on the word “nigra” first attracted 
my attention, and I responded with the stereo- 
typed “ Ah, yes, very good!” and then instantly 
there flashed over me the meaning of the other 
word, “ variola.”’ 

“ Good heavens, Doctor! do you mean small- 
pox?” 

“'That’s the English of it.” 

“ And you are in charge of a—” 

“ Small-pox hospital? Yes, that’s it. This 
is the largest establishment of the kind in the 
North, and the best too, if I do say it.” 

I was shocked, alarmed, frightened, horrified, 
and intensely outraged at the trick which had 
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been perpetrated on me. I attempted the in- 
dignant; I anathematized the doctor in the 
most vigorous English I could command, and 
finally became silent for want of breath. At 
length I determined to make the most of the 
situation, and supposing that I would be certain 
to have the disease, I sent for my “traps,” and 
resolved to remain in the hospital till I had 
the malady, so that I might receive proper 
treatment. 

I stayed at Kalorama for two months wait- 
ing for an attack of small-pox. I went freely 
through the wards, talked with the patients, 
and made no effort to avoid the contagion, as I 
felt certain that I would be attacked. At the 
end of two months I had experienced no symp- 
toms of the disease, and becoming satisfied that 
I was, for the nonce, small-pox proof, I moved 
back into the city. 

After the battle of Antietam, President Lincoln 
visited General McClellan. I sent a reporter 
with the party, who reported an incident which 
I do not think has ever been seen in print. 

Seeing some wounded men grouped around 


the fences in the vicinity of headquarters, and 
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learning their character, — they were Confeder- 
ates, the President remarked to General Mc- 
Clellan that he would like to visit the interior 
of the building. The cavalcade immediately 
halted; and the whole party entered the hospi- 
tal, where a scene was presented such as is 
always found where a great number of wounded 
is gathered. 

After looking around him for a few moments, 
Mr. Lincoln said to some of the Confederates 
that if they had no objection he would be 
pleased to take them by the hand, and said 
that the solemn obligations which we owe to 
our country and posterity compel the prosecu- 
tion of this war; that many on both sides must 
necessarily become victims; but although they, 
the wounded Confederates, were our enemies by 
circumstances that were then uncontrollable, 
he bore them no malice and could take them 
by the hand with as much feeling and sympa- 
thy as if they were brothers. 

After this, all the wounded Confederates who 
could walk, who had listened in silence to the 
remarks of Mr. Lincoln, came forward, and with 


downcast countenances took silently but fer- 
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vently each in his turn the hand of the chief 
magistrate of the nation. When all had come 
forward, the President and General McClellan 
passed to the places of those who were unable 
to walk, and here the commander-in-chief of our 
army and navy, and the hero of Antietam, knelt 
by the side of the rebel sufferers, smoothed their 
aching temples, cheered them in their afflictions 
with words of comfort, bade them be of good 
cheer, and assured them that every possible care 
should be given them to ameliorate their condi- 
tion. It was a touching scene. The noble little 
general was as tender as a girl, as also was the 
President. During the impressive scene there 
was not a dry eye among the lookers-on, either 
Federal or Confederate. 

During this trip another incident was related, 
which appears in one of my letters, and, so 
far as I know, has never been printed, except 
in my communication to “The Chicago Times,” 
under the date of Oct. 8, 1862. The fact on 
which the occurrence was based was related by . 
a member of the presidential party. 

One of the most gallant and meritorious de- 
fences ever made was that of Kirby’s Battery on 
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the second day of the great battle of Antietam. 
It was in an excellent position and effected terri- 
ble destruction to the enemy. The Confederates 
finally became exasperated, and as the story 
was told by a number of the rebel wounded and 
prisoners, General Magruder, who commanded 
this battery before the war, as he sat on his 
horse, drew up his glass and took a long look at 
the battery. Suddenly he dropped his glass and 
cried out, — 

aby ! I thought it was! I thought it 
was!” he repeated with intense animation. 


“That ’s my old battery, E Company, First Ar- 
tillery!” (Magruder referred to ante-war times 
when he was in the Federal service.) ‘“ Take 
it, boys! take it!” he called out with extreme 
vehemence. 

The Confederates then charged on the battery 
in three columns; but Kirby’s fire was so rapid 
and deadly that they could not advance. He 
played on them with grape and canister, raking 
them down with such fearful slaughter that 
they did not gain but a few yards before they 
were compelled to fall back. Finally, after the 
ground was covered with dead and wounded, the 
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enemy began to give ground, when Kirby lim- 
bered up his battery, and succeeded in getting 
away in safety with all his guns, and the enemy 
then fell back to their original position. After 
the last attempt to take the battery failed, Ma- 
eruder, with a mingled feeling of pride and cha- 
erin, exclaimed : — 

sagt, by 
take old E Company! I know their metal too 


, boys! I knew you could n’t 


well!” , 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE New York newspapers published so 

much information in regard to intended 
movements of the armies that in the autumn of 
1862 orders were issued prohibiting the trans- 
mission of war news by telegraph until it had 
first passed through the hands of a government 
censor. This made Washington a dull point for 
news, and I determined to return to the West, 
where there was something for a correspondent 
to do besides playing poker and being smoth- 
ered by a press of courtesans, filthy contra- 
bands, shoulder-strapped military men, and all 
the other disreputable and disagreeable charac- 
ters that made up the large majority of the 
population of the capital. About the time that 
I began to desire a change, the managing editor, 
Wilson, of “The New York Times,” happened to 
be in Washington. I communicated to him my 
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wish, and in a brief time I was reappointed to 
my old position on that paper with additional 
responsibility, in that I was given entire charge 
of all the region west of the Alleghanies. 

I left Washington without regret. It was 
then the dirtiest and most disreputable place in 
the nation. Excepting Whitelaw Reid and Ben: 
Perley Poore, the correspondents stationed there 
were nobodies. Drunkenness, gambling, and 
other debasing habits, were the occupation, the 
amusement of residents and visitors. Seward’s 
‘little bell’ was tinkling at brief intervals, and 
the Old Capitol prison had its due quota of in- 
mates. This allusion reminds me of a brief call 
which I made to that institution, for which I 
secured a pass with some difficulty from the 
provost-marshal. As I approached the building 
I saw through the grating of one of the upper 
windows a pair of mournful eyes, which, albeit 
melancholy, gleamed with defiance. The face 
was that of a woman. Her hair was tastefully 
and coquettishly rolled high up on her forehead, 
and her dress, so far as visible, was clean, and 
artistically arranged. The countenance, with 
its iron framing, its sad and defiant expression, 
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its isolation, made a picture unique and sugges- 
tive of suffering. The owner of the face was 
Belle Boyd, whose name and achievements dur- 
ing the war gave her a world-wide reputation. 

I was ushered into an ante-room which opened 
into the reception parlors, a portion of which 
was visible from the point where I was seated 
to wait my turn. Three people were within my 
line of vision, —a Federal lieutenant who was 
seated in a corner, and a couple on a sofa. The 
pair on the sofa was composed of a young man, 
whose length and thinness of legs were in them- 
selves sufficient evidence that he was the prod- 
uct of the sunny South, and a very handsome 
young lady, whose bonnet-garniture of a red and 
white rose indicated her secession sentiments. It 
was a rather pretty and withal a painful scene. 
She held his head on her breast, and caressed 
his cheeks, eyes, and hair with her delicate 
fingers, the while murmuring to him in low, 
passionate tones. After a while she tore herself _ 
away, and departed in a tempest of tears, sobs, 
and kisses, leaving him as she went a package 
and a roll of greenbacks. 


I took my place in the reception-room, and 
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Dennis Mahony, the person whom I had called 
for, was brought into the room. The same 
lieutenant “assisted” at our interview. He 
came as close to us as he could move his chair, 
and then grimly waited for the expected outflow 
of treason. Poor old Mahony was the editor 
of an Iowa newspaper, “ The Dubuque Herald,” 
and had been dragged to the bastile on a charge 
of treasonable utterances, the real reason of 
which was that he was nominated for Congress, 
and if not interfered with, would have been 
elected. It was to secure the election of his 
Republican opponent that he was dragged from 
business and home and thrust into the Old 
Capitol. He was then an old man, who was 
afflicted with a palsy of the head, —a fact which 
intensified the outrage of his arrest. His let- 
ters to his friends, he informed me, had never 
been answered, the inference being that they 
had never been forwarded from the prison. 

A curious and interesting study was afforded 
by the negro population of Washington. At the 
time of my being stationed there, nearly ten 
thousand negroes were gathered in the capital, 


consisting mainly of those who had been freed 
18 
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in the District of Columbia, and accessions from 
Maryland and Virginia. I attended what was 
popularly termed a “nigger prayer-meeting,” 
held in a small wooden building in the vicinity of 
the contraband depot. When I entered, I found 
the room densely crowded by woolly heads of 
all ages, sexes, and conditions.. I had seen the 
same negroes a few hours before at the depot, 
and then noticed that they were characterized 
by a solidity and impassiveness that made them 
resemble a collection of petrifactions. 

A change came over them as they took their 
places in the room, and outside of an occasional 
election row in some of the wards of Chicago, I 
never saw anything that equalled the excite- 
ment developed in this assembly. One elderly 
darky, whose forehead began at his eyebrows, 
and ran in a direct line to the crown of his 
head along an enormous distance, and whose 
neck was wrapped with what had once been a 
white handkerchief, was “leading in prayer,” 
with the entire congregation accompanying him 
on its knees. 

In front of the old man was a barrel, on which 
with his hand he beat a regular devil’s tattoo, 
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praying the while with a vim that overtopped 
the voices of the others as the roar of a cannon 
does the volleys of musketry; and yet what he 
was saying it was impossible to comprehend. 
All over the house the volume of prayer up- 
rose, indistinguishable as to its words,— a howl 
composed of the hoarse gutturals of men and 
the strident treble of women, broken here and 
there by a shrill “ Hallelujah!” and “Oh, glory!” 
of some ecstatic female. If the prophets of Baal 
had called one half as vigorously as did the 
_ gathering they would have wakened him even 
had his ears been of brass. 

After the praying came a chant, monotonous 
and iterative, of a line, — 


“Oh, bress de Lawd, we ’s a-gwyin home,’’ — 


in which all joined with the entire power of 
their lungs, accompanying the song with a wild, 
rhythmic swaying of their bodies from side to 
side, and a fervid clapping of their hands. The 
music was not without its inspiration, for a half- 
drunken soldier sitting behind me, who had been 
hoarsely howling the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“ Nigger in a Woodpile,” and other selections 
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whose lack of appropriateness both in words 
and music was scarcely to be noticed in the 
din, suddenly rose, stepped into an open space 
between the seats, and began a very tipsy 
double-shuffle. A half-dozen darkies spied and 
unceremoniously collared him, and ran him 
into an adjacent seat. 

The singing grew more fast and wild, the 
swaying of the bodies more rapid, and the slap- 
ping of the hands more vigorous. The effect on 
many of the colored enthusiasts was an intoxica- 
tion like that of ether; they vociferated, they 
howled, they roared, they embraced one another 
with frantic grasps and shrieking expressions 
of delight; they sprung with outstretched arms 
high in the air, giving utterance to outcries and 
bellowings like maddened beasts. One woman 
with outstretched arms, and head thrown back 
on her shoulders, began yelling, ‘ Hallelujah !” 
and jumping up with an agility that displayed far 
more than her gaiters. She continued this ma- 
niacal proceeding till the audience was dismissed, 
then jumped to the door, jumped down the steps 
and along the street till she turned a corner, 
still jumping, and still yelling, “ Hallelujah!” 
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Several negroes had constituted themselves a 
guard to keep an eye on, and to restrain the 
obstreperous patriot in blue, and had no end of 
trouble in their efforts. Each moment he made 
an effort to get into the aisle to dance, or else 
profaned the occasion by some song which, if 
heard, would bring a blush into the cheek of the 
blackest of the female worshippers. Keeping an 
eye on the soldier, and singing and swaying the 
while, they proceeded about as follows :— 


‘Oh, bress de Lawd (Look a dat wite man !) 
Oh, bress de (Now jess keep yu seat, sah!) 
Oh (Stop dat song !), we’s a-gwyin home! 
Oh (Damn dat wite man !), a-gwyin home! 
(Now yu jess git out o’ dar!) a-gwyin home! 
Oh, bress de Lawd (Sam, less put him out 0’ dis!) ! 
Oh (Dar he comes !), de Lawd, we’s a-gwyin home!” 


Finally, when everybody seemed boiling over 
with glory, the meeting was dismissed, and 
all poured out tumultuously, singing, shouting, 
jumping as they went, till from a score of direc- 
tions there came back through the starlit night 
the sounds of “Glory!” “ Hallelujah!” Oh, 
bress de Lawd, we’s a-ewyin home!” 

I went away feeling confident that the pious 
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darkies, if they could not get to heaven in any 
other way, would take it by storm. 

Probably, at the time I left Washington, in the 
autumn of 1862, it was the most pestiferous hole 
since the days of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
majority of the women on the streets were 
openly disreputable. Gambling-houses were to 
be found in every block, and gamblers crowded 
the lobbies of the hotels and the public places. 
Provost-guards scoured the city constantly for 
deserters and always met with success in their 
efforts ; and at short intervals during the 
night, the same guards would make the rounds 
of the disreputable houses for officers absent 
without leave. Drunkenness prevailed univer- 
sally; officers in uniform, sufficient in number 
to have captured Richmond, haunted the bar- 
rooms, the gambling-houses, and other places 
of evil resort. Filthy, ragged contrabands 
abounded everywhere; office-seekers, contract- 
hunters, deserters, spies, thieves, reprobates of 
every possible grade, adventuresses, blackmail- 
ers, cowards,—in fine, every possible form 
of human vice and crime, dregs, offscourings, - 
and scum had flowed into the capital and made 
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of it a national catch-basin of indescribable 
foulness. 

In all its records of human sewers, the world 
possesses nothing which equals the magnitude 
of the flow and the foulness of the accumula- 
tion at Washington in the summer of 1862. 


CHAPTER XII. 


HEN I reached Cairo a movement was in 
progress, I was told, to open the Mis- 

sissippi River, then closed at Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson. The plan for the expedition was, as 
I have been assured by the gentleman himself, 
the invention of Gen. John A. McClernand, of 
Illinois, and one of the conspicuous heroes of 
Donelson and Shiloh. In November, 1862, the 
expedition had been two months in process of 
organization. In carrying out the plan the com- 
mander went up to Springfield, took quarters 
at a good hotel, so as to be convenient to the 
theatre of operations, and began “ opening the 
river.” Other steps toward “ opening the river ” 
were being taken with commendable prompti- 
tude, as, for instance, several gunboats were 
ordered up from Memphis and other points be- 
low and were given new coats of paint. All 
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the officers who expected to assist in “ opening 
the river” had obtained furloughs and gone 
home to expedite the project. General Curtis, 
in order to aid as much as possible this grand 
scheme of “ opening the river,” ordered Steele to 
leave Helena with all his force and go to St. 
Louis to defend that town against Hindman 
with a small force of guerillas, who was mena- 
cing St. Louis from Little Rock, in Arkansas, 
a little less than a thousand miles away. 
Meanwhile Grant, east of Memphis, was gath- 
ering his forces with a view of “opening the 
river.” The scheme was that he should march 
down the east bank of the Mississippi, and thus 
reach the rear of Vicksburg, while the gun- 
boats and the force under McClernand should 
go down the river in transports, and attack the 
stronghold from the front simultaneously when 
Grant should reach it from the rear. Pending 
the perfection of the plans for “opening the 
river” at the Leland House, Springfield, Ill., I 
left Cairo, and by way of Columbus went over 
to inspect Grant’s forces. I found several new 
correspondents over there, among whom was 
one Randolph B. de Keim. He first attracted 
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attention one day when several of the Bohemians 
were gathered in a deserted house and were try- 
ing in various ways to kill time. All classes of 
subjects were brought up and discussed, and 
among others Shakspeare was placed on the 
tapis. Somebody quoted something from the 
bard, and another correspondent denied the cor- 
rectness of the rendering. After a good deal 
of talk it was noticed that Keim was silent. 

“ How is it, Keim?” was asked by some one 
who observed his lack of participation in the 
discussion. 

“ How is what?” 

“ Blank’s quotation from the immortal Wil- 
liam. He says that it is so-and-so; is that 
correct ?” | 

“JT can’t tell you. I never read Shakspeare!” . 

“Never read Shakspeare!” and there was a 
universal laugh of incredulity. “Never read 
Shakspeare ! Why not?” 

‘¢ Because, gentlemen, I am afraid that it 
would interfere with my style as a writer!” 

Mr. Keim is still before the public as a writer. 
Whether or not he has been benefited by his re- 
fusal to read Shakspeare, or his style has been 
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improved or the reverse by his abstinence, I am 
not prepared to say. 

Among other new faces that I saw among the 
correspondents who had gathered to assist in 
“opening the river” was a slender man with 
dark mysterious eyes, a swarthy complexion, and 
a face somewhat wrinkled, who moved inces- 
santly about in a nervous, uneasy manner. He 
wore a round-topped cap of some kind of skin 
with the hair on, and was altogether, in dress 
and style, calculated to attract attention. I 
learned in time that his name was Cadwallader, 
and that he represented “ The Chicago Times.” 
He was distant, reticent, not at all disposed to 
be companionable with the other newspaper men 
or with anybody else. Some of us, in our super- 
abundant loyalty, were disposed to fancy that 
he was somewhat ashamed of his newspaper, 
which then had a frightful reputation among 
ultra-loyalists, who never read it, of being a 
* copperhead ” sheet. It was thought that the 
slender Cadwallader, dodging furtively here and 
there, might be under the apprehension that his 
professional connection was of a character which 


was calculated to make him unpopular. 
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The slim gentleman, with the swarthy and 
care-wrinkled face, the skin cap, the furtive 
manner of dodging through the camp, and the 
representative of a malignant ‘ copperhead” 
newspaper, in time led all the correspondents 
in his facilities for obtaining news, entirely irre- 
spective of their energy or the loyalty of the 
journals with which they were connected. How 
this came about is very interesting, and has 
never yet been told in print. In fact, the secret 
was known to few during the war; and without 
this publication might forever remain a pro- 
found secret. 

In an article not long since given to the 
public, Mr. Cadwallader presented some facts 
in regard to the immunities and special facili- 
ties which he enjoyed. Speaking of the siege 
of Vicksburg, he said: “ While at Young’s Point 
General Grant took the steamer ‘ Magnolia’ for 
his headquarters use, and by a special order 
forbade any but staff officers and headquarters 
attachés from remaining on it. I was spe- 
cially exempted from this order and allowed 
to retain a state-room, and was thereafter till 
the end of the war the only correspondent 
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General Grant ever permitted to remain at his 
headquarters.” 

During this period he represented a journal 
that Burnside had ordered to be suppressed 
on account of its alleged “treasonable atti- 
tude toward the Government,” and which the 
stay-at-home loyalists execrated as being more 
traitorous than even Jeff Davis. And yet the 
representative of this journal was the only one, 
according to Mr. Cadwallader, who was _per- 
mitted to remain at the general’s headquarters. 
Was Grant a traitor in thus doing; was he in 
sympathy with a “treasonable” sheet; or was 
there something so fascinating in the personal 
character and presence of the correspondent 
that he alone of all the class was permitted 
to be constantly near the commander-in-chief ? 

Some little time before General Grant took 
possession of the “ Magnolia” as the headquar- 
ters boat, and expressly banished all of the news- 
paper representatives save that of “ The Chicago 
Times,” according to Mr. Cadwallader, there 
was a movement projected up Yazoo River. In 
the course of the progress of the movement a 


high officer concluded to go up the Yazoo ina 
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small boat and personally inspect the ground. 
Accompanied by his staff and Mr. Cadwallader 
and a correspondent or two, the officer made 
the visit of inspection. 

It was a journey which occupied a large por- 
tion of a day. Those who were in that vicinity 
at that time will remember that the difficulties 
attending the navigation of the narrow and tor- 
tuous Yazoo were numerous and hard to be 
overcome. Time passed slowly, and would have 
“hung heavy” on their hands had it not been 
for the sagacious foresight of a member of the 
staff who smuggled on the little vessel a demi- 
john of whiskey. There is nothing like whiskey 
to. kill time or to kill a good many other 
things; and in this instance the leaden hours 
put on wings and flew by with an agreeable 
celerity. 

When the expedition returned to the point on 
the river whence it started in the morning, the 
demijohn was empty, and the officer and his 
staff were full. Their horses were waiting for 
them at the landing, being held by obedient 
orderlies. The moment the gang-plank was run 


out the officer plunged ashore, climbed into the 
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saddle of his horse with considerable difficulty, 
and instantly, without waiting for his staff, 
drove his spurs into the flanks of his spirited 
steed and flew up the bluffs upon the narrow 
road that led to the rear of the Federal forces. 
Immediately after the flying officer came Cad- 
wallader, who, being sober, had no difficulty in 
mounting his steed and keeping at the heels of 
the fugacious leader. 

The staff was left far out of sight in a mo- 
ment. The road was winding, and at a point 
where there was a sudden twist in the ascent 
the officer, although reputed to be one of the 
most fearless and expert horsemen in the ser- 
vice, was swung from his saddle and flung heav- 
ily to the earth. With something like a sublime 
prescience influencing him, Cadwallader checked 
his horse, dismounted, seized the fallen and help- 
less officer by the shoulders and dragged him 
around a projecting spur, which effectively con- 
cealed the two from observation from the road. 
In a little time the staff went by in a tipsy 
canter, and then the coast was clear. Cadwal- 
lader mounted his horse, rode to camp, and as 


it was now dark, secured an ambulance and 
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drove back to the spot where the officer lay with- 
out being seen. The sleeping, half-stunned, and 
wholly insensible soldier was hoisted into the vehi- 
cle, and with some management and considerable 
difficulty was deposited in his tent without any-. 
body save Cadwallader being the wiser for it. 

These are facts from which one can draw an 
inference as to why the correspondent at once 
took a front place. I will not give the name of 
the high officer, but will only say that he was one 
in whom General Grant had a wonderful personal 
interest. 

Mr. Cadwallader was an excellent correspon- 
dent, but he went much higher in the confidence 
of the commander-in-chief than he would had 
his dependence for promotion been based on his 
letters to the newspapers. He was untiring in 
his pursuit of news; he was not diverted in his 
search by fatigue, danger, or any other obstacle. 
He followed Grant through all his career, and 
during the campaigns in the East he was the 
chief of “The New York Herald” staff of army 
correspondents, —a position he filled with sur- 
passing ability. | 

Late in the autumn of 1862 Grant began 
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his overland march against Vicksburg. I pre- 
ferred the water route, and took passage with 
the forces that went down the river in tran- 
sports. Helena was at that time held by a 
force under General Steele, with whom I was 
well acquainted, and as there was no hurry to 
get to Vicksburg, I disembarked at Helena to 
spend a few days with the commander. 

Gen. Fred Steele was in many respects one of 
the most engaging and interesting men whom 
I have ever known. I met him first in Mis- 
souri, where a small force of regulars under 
command of then Maj. S. D. Sturgis, who had 
brought his command from Fort Smith at the 
breaking out of hostilities, joined the army of 
Lyon on its route to Springfield. I was invited . 
in the evening to go over and call on General 
Sturgis. He received his visitors with great 
suavity, and introduced us to several captains 
and lieutenants, such as Gordon Granger, Cap- 
tain Heuston, Capt. Fred Steele, Lieutenants 
Sullivan and Sokalski and others, several of 
whom afterward attained a world-wide reputa- 
tion. I saw but little of him after this meeting 
in Missouri in 1861 till I called on him in 

14 
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Helena. He had meanwhile risen to the act- 
ual rank of major-general, and had been placed 
in command of the post at Helena. He was 
a confirmed old bachelor, with no vices in the 
‘nature of gambling, debauchery, and the like, 
which afflicted so many military men during the 
war. Ina sketch of him made during the siege 


of Vicksburg I spoke of him as follows : — 


“Next to Sherman, not in rank, but in experience 
and ability, comes Maj-Gen. Fred Steele, who like 
Grant and Sherman originated in that much-quar- 
relled-about institution, West Point. Were I at- 
tempting a philosophical examination of Steele, 
instead of a superficial portraiture of a few exter- 
nals, I could get along with him much more easily. 

“Like a Geneva watch, he presents but little 
surface, — his merit, the fine machinery and per- 
fect balance, are all within. He isa small and well- 
knit man of thirty-eight, with a hand delicate and > 
white as a lady’s; light complexion, only preserved 
from effeminacy by a flowing blond beard; eyes of 
light blue, and a full, compact forehead; dress rich, 
elegant, with a touch of velvet about the cuffs and 
collars; always free from dust, and as clean as if 
just stepping out for adress parade at his Alma 
Mater, West Point. 
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“These are the outward peculiarities of General © 
Steele. Without being ever overdressed, he is, I 
think, the best-dressed and best-mounted man in 
the army: His prevailing trait is quietness, a 
gentlemanly sort of repose, — which he carries 
with him undisturbed whether doing the honors of 
the table to his friends, or directing the movements 
of a storming party amidst the roar of the fiercest 
battle. Few soldiers among the volunteers love, 
but all respect him; as a strict disciplinarian, he 
frequently excites their dislike, but his unrufiled 
calmness when surrounded by the surging tides of 
battle, his pre-eminent skill in guiding their move- 
ments, and the lightning-like rapidity with which 
he adapts himself to new combinations created in 
a contest compel their admiration and have won 
their highest respect. 

“He chats with one unconcernedly up to the 
very moment he enters a battle, and the instant it 
is over resumes his sociability and discourses on 
general subjects as if the affair through which he 
had passed were of as little account as washing his 
hands for dinner.” 


Steele died soon after the war, and the nation 
lost one of its most accomplished, scholarly, 
gallant, and chivalrous soldiers. 

The selection of Gen. John A. McClernand 
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to develop his plan for the opening of the Mis- ) 
sissippi River, created an immense amount of 
feeling among the West Point element. It did 
not seem to be just the thing to give a task of 
the dimensions of the one contemplated to a 
~ man who had been practising law for a good 
many years. Besides these objections, he had 
fought gallantly and determinedly at Fort Don- 
elson, and had thereby won considerable rep- 
utation. All these seemed to be reasons why 
certain military men in the West objected so 
strenuously to his taking command of a most 
important expedition, which, in case of success, 
would have sent him up no one knew how high 
in the grades of promotion. 

That Grant was already jealous of him was 
charged even before the movement began; that 
he disliked him was proved by his subsequent 
treatment of McClernand before Vicksburg. 
In fact, there seemed a popular distrust of him 
among army officers. I was so influenced by 
this prevalent opinion that I too joined West 
Point in the conviction that he was unfitted for 
the tremendous labor which he was about to 


undertake. His manner was not altogether 
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pleasing. His beard and hair were black, his 
countenance swarthy, his form slight, and he 


’ 


appeared to be “fussy,” irritable, and nervous. 
There was something fidgety about him that 
affected all who came in contact with him. 
He lacked the composure of Grant and the 
cynical indifference of Sherman. I sometimes 
think that there is a screw loose in his ma- 
chinery. All these vears since the war he has 
rested quietly under the treatment extended to 
him by Grant; and with a ton of documents — as 
he avers—in his possession which will excul- 
pate him and show an abominable conspiracy 
among his opponents, he still refuses to allow 
them to be made public. 


@ 


CHAPTER XIII.. 


N my way down the Mississippi River I 
stopped at Helena, and found that an 
expedition was about to cross the Mississippi 
River with a view of effecting a diversion in 
favor of Grant, who was then on his overland 
march for Vicksburg. The column sent out 
from Helena was under command of General 
Hovey, of Indiana. I mention this movement 
mainly for the reason that despite the high char- 
acter of the leader as an officer and a gentle- 
man, it was probably one of the most outrageous 
raids of the entire war. I sent an account of it 
to “The New York Times,” and received a per- 
sonal letter from Raymond, saying that they had 
been forced to suppress it, fearing the effect 
such an account would have on English govern- 
ment opinion. 


A desire to destroy seemed to pervade a large 
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portion of the forces. The torch was applied 
to everything that would burn. In one house I 
saw the ruffianly soldiers drag a beautiful piano 
into the yard and then use it as a block on 
which to chop beef. In the same house fine 
pictures were thrust through with bayonets, the 
mirrors were smashed, the table-ware broken, 
beds ripped open, and, in fine, every possible 
form of deviltry perpetrated. Valuable trees 
were chopped into, the panels of doors driven 
in with axes, walls were defaced, and finally, 
when there remained no other form of destruc- 
tion, the torch was applied to dwellings and 
outhouses. 

In strong contrast to these outrages was a 
scene I witnessed some months later when the 
Federal army was closing in on Vicksburg from 
the rear. We reached a small town in which 
there was an extensive store,— extensive con- 
sidering the size of the place. A regiment en- 
tered, and had suddenly fallen out of line and 
began to “loot” the store. Its officers tried in 
yain to restore order and to prevent the crowd 
from entering the establishment. It was utterly 


useless; the regiment had become a mob and 
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was howling wildly, and bent on plunder and, 
if necessary, murder. 

At the moment when the uproar was at its 
height, and the officers of the regiment had 
relinquished all attempts to control the men, 
General Steele, accompanied by his staff, rode 
into the square. He took in the situation at a 
glance, and without a word dismounted from 
his horse, pulled a revolver from his belt, and 
threw himself into the midst of the furious 
mob. Ido not know how he did it, but in three 
minutes the howling rioters had become silent 
and were on the run to resume their position in 
line. The small, pale man, elegantly dressed, 
had accomplished apparently without effort what 
a dozen officers had vainly tried to effect. 

During this expedition under General Hovey, . 
I reached a house which had been raided by 
the Federals. It was a beautiful place, with a 
roomy, characteristic Southern house, with broad 
piazzas running all around the sides, and roofed 
so as to protect from the sun. The windows 
had been smashed in, a fine piano had been bat- 
tered with axes, the walls were defaced, furni- 
ture broken, the panels of some of the doors 
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beaten in, and mirrors shattered into fragments. 
It was a pitiable scene of destruction, and was 
added to in this respect by the figure of a young 
lady in deep mourning who leaned against a 
doorpost, and gazed with a somewhat dazed ex- 
pression over the country occupied by the pass- 
ing Federal columns. Great stains of blood 
defaced the green of the lawn, where hogs had 
been caught and slain by the marauders; and 
the skins, entrails, and heads of cattle were scat- 
tered in various directions. 

She was a slender girl of some seventeen 
years, delicate in features and prepossessing in 
face and expression. She carried a riding-whip 
in her hand, with which she switched listlessly 
the skirts of her dress. She glanced at me as I 
rode up with a rather indifferent glance, as if it 
were another straggler, and there was nothing 
further to be suffered. 

“The Yankees,” I said as I touched my hat, 
“have been here in force, I should judge. Where 
are all your people? How is it that you are 
alone here in such surroundings ?” 

I found in time that the negroes had fled from 
the Federals, or had joined them. She was-an 
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orphan, living alone on the paternal estate in 
company with her guardian. Before the advent 
of the Federals, the house and its furnishings 
had been regarded as the finest and most luxu- 
rious in that portion of the State. A large num- 
ber of thoroughbred horses formed a portion of 
the stock of the plantation, and all of them had 
been seized by the marauding Northerners. 

“ Even my own favorite saddle-horse,’ she 
said with a little trembling in her voice, as she 
gave me the particulars of the raid. “I miss 
her more than anything else,’ she continued. 
“TY raised her with my own hand. She was my 
companion from her birth; she has all the sen- 
sitiveness of a human being; she has been edu- 
cated till she knows a thousand things, and now 
she is in the hands of rough men who will treat 
her as if she were a common animal. Perhaps, 
even, they will hitch her to heavy loads, and 
may beat her! Poor, poor thing!” she ejacu- 
lated, and then for the first time broke into 
tears. ; 

I soothed her with promises that I woyld en- 
deavor to recover her favorite, and then I gal- 


loped away, her streaming eyes following me 
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with a half-grateful, half-despairing glance. To 
shorten the story, I will say that I overtook the 
regiment which had passed over the road, after 
which I saw General Hovey, who, after hearing 
the facts, gave orders for the return of the ani- 
mal wherever found. Armed with this order, and 
accompanied by her guardian, I went through 
the regiment, and found the petted little animal 
loaded down with the utensils of an African 
cook. The next morning early, Miss Hill (for 
that I learned was her name) was gratified by 
the return of her favorite. I think the meeting 
between the two was quite as emotional and 
impressive as it would have been had they both 
been young women, the dearest of friends, and 
suddenly reunited after having reached the con- 
clusion that their separation was eternal. If 
the horse did not shed tears like the young girl, 
it was not because it lacked the emotions ne- 
cessary to the production of this feminine ex- 
pression of rejoicing. I later saw the young 
lady at Helena, and was formally thanked for 
my efforts. As she was an heiress, charming in 
manners, and attractive as to face and figure, it 


is probable that she long since married, and at 
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this date, instead of the lithe form crowned 
with raven hair, she may be a grandmother 
with a portly form, and a head with a nimbus 
of gray. | 
Among others who accompanied the expedi- 
tion of Hovey over into Mississippi was a hand- 
some young fellow, with the swarthy complexion, 
aquiline nose, and raven hair and eyes of the 
Semitic race. He had none of that hardness 
‘of feature which characterizes so many of his 
kind ; he was as yet unexperienced in the ways 
of the world, and evidently had much to learn 
before perfecting his practical education. 
Before starting, Hovey had issued most strin- 
gent orders that no outsiders save correspond- 
ents should be allowed on the expedition. The 
gentleman with the Jewish cast of features made 
his appearance among the correspondents, and 
announced that he was the representative of the 
“ Volksfreund,’ of Cincinnati, and soon after 
we were under way he approached me and ina 
confidential manner informed me that if I would 
get a permit from Hovey for him to buy cotton 
he would give me two hundred dollars. I took 
the matter under consideration, and meanwhile 
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communicated to some of the other Bohemians 
that we had a cotton-buyer masquerading as a 
newspaper correspondent. At first we thought 
we would report him and have him expelled ; 
but then when we came to see more of him, he 
was so unsophisticated and good-natured that we 
concluded to let him alone, satisfied that he 
would harm nobody. 

“Tsaac,” as we called him, finding the prom- 
ised permit to buy cotton slow in appearing, rec- 
onciled himself to the situation, and asked some 
of the newspaper men to teach him the game of 
poker, A game was made up for his benefit, 
but came near breaking up when it was found 
that he only had Tennessee money. Finally, 
however, two of the Bohemians consented to 
teach him, and the result was a series of games, 
which were played with kernels of corn for 
“chips” during halts.. He knew nothing what- 
ever of the game, and was most outrageously 
swindled. A half-dozen times did I see a dealer, 
with a wink at the erinning spectators, and 
under the very eyes of Isaac, deal him four 
kings and help himself to four aces. Isaac 


stood the expense of learning the game bravely 
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up to a point where he said he was fifteen hun- 
dred dollars the loser, and then he abandoned 
the pastime. The fact that he was playing Ten- 
nessee money stimulated his teachers to swindle 
him, as they regarded the game as just the same 
as if they had been playing for grains of coffee. 
The Tennessee money was given away by the 
winners to anybody who asked for it. Many 
wished specimens of ‘‘ Confederate money ” to 
send home as a curiosity. I had at one time a 
considerable bundle of the stuff, and disposed of 
it all save a ten-dollar note, which I retained as 
a, specimen of Southern currency. 

After the expedition returned to Helena I 
went up to Memphis, and during the stay I ac- 
cidentally pulled out the Tennessee note and 
offered it in payment of something. The per- 
son picked it up; and I was about to say, “ That 
isn’t good; here’s a greenback,’ when I dis- 
covered that he’ was making change. To my 
ereat surprise he handed the full change in 
Federal currency. 

“Ts that currency good for anything?” I 
asked in astonishment. 

“That good? Why not? The bank is still 
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in operation. It is as good as gold. It is worth 
more than greenbacks!”’ 

There was gnashing of teeth among the cor- 
respondents who had taught Isaac draw-poker 
when I afterward saw them and related my ex- 
perience with Tennessee currency. 

Speaking of currency reminds me that there 
was no such thing as small change in circula- 
tion in the army. The only way of changing a 
bill was to cut it in halves, using each as half a 
dollar. When I left Washington to return to 
the West I laid in a supply of postal currency, 
and purchased a little contrivance, then just 
invented, in which to carry it. The portemon- 
naie was composed of two pieces of stiff. card- 
board a little larger than a half-dollar in scrip, 
which were so connected that by a single mo- 
tion the currency could be fastened beneath a 
couple of tape-lines, or freed so as to be taken 
out. I had one of those conveniences filled 
with fifty-cent government scrip to the amount 
of some fifteen dollars. At Centralia I went 
into the station and bought a cigar, and paid for 
it with a note taken from this scrip-wallet. I 


went out after lighting the cigar, and as it went 
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out also, I soon after returned to the counter to 
get a fresh light, and there saw a boy with one 
of the scrip appliances who did not seem to 
know how it worked. I showed him how to 
open and shut it, how to put in and take out 
the scrip, and then left. 

A little later, after we had been gone an hour 
or so, I wished to purchase something from the 
train boy, and reached for my package of cur- 
rency. I could not find it, and never after dis- 
covered it only to suddenly remember the boy 
and the curious machine for holding notes, 
and to further recall that it was mine. I had 
laid it down while paying for the cigar, had 
stepped out and left it on the counter, and 
had returned in time to show the boy how to ma- 
nipulate it. From that time on I had to depend 
on bisected bills and postage stamps for small 
change. 

This period, the autumn and winter of 1862- 
63, was the golden era of card-playing and 
cotton-stealing. Cotton-thieves and card-sharps 
were to be met in every possible direction. On 
the boats, on the march, at the landings, every 


man not in uniform was likely to be a gambler 
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in search of prey or a broker in search of cot- 
ton. Asa matter of fact, all the civilians who 
followed the army were mainly card-players and 
cotton-thieves in one. 

A little incident will serve to show how plenti- 
ful money was during this period. The brother- 
in-law of Frank Blair approached me one day, 
and said, — 

“T have some cotton out about ten miles in 
the country, and I want to get it on the levee. 
I don’t wish to ship it or do anything more than 
bring it down to the landing, where it will re- 
main till I can arrange matters with the Gov- 
ernment, You know Grant; ask him to let me 
have the permit.” 

Alexander was a good sort of a fellow, and I 
saw no reason why I should not oblige him. I 
stepped on the “ Magnolia” and stated the case 
to the general, who at once, without a word, 
wrote and handed me the permit. I went out 
and gave the paper to Alexander, who, in re- 
turn, dropped a bill in my hands which I saw to 
be a hundred-dollar greenback. 

“See here,’ I began in a remonstrative tone. 

“Oh, now, don’t make a damned fool of your- 

15 
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self!” he said with considerable impatience, as 
he hurried away. I gazed at the bill and looked 
it over. It was very nice, brand-new, glisten- 
ing, with three figures in the corner that were 
full of attraction. I examined it carefully, and 
then looked for Alexander. He had disap- 
peared. I could not throw away the artistic 
product, and finally I put it in my pocket. 

Within five minutes another cotton-broker, 
named Dewees, a little fellow, who will be well 
remembered by all who frequented the “ Thomas 
E. Tutt,” at Milliken’s Bend, came up and halted 
for a chat. 

“T just made a hundred,” I remarked as he 
stopped. 

“ How ?” 

“T oot a permit from the old man for a fel- 
low to haul fifty bales of cotton down to the 
levee.” 

“ Who was it?” he asked. 

I was on the point of mentioning Alexander’s 
name when I was struck by the eagerness dis- 
played by Dewees. More to annoy than for any 
other purpose I said, — 

“Oh, that’s a secret!” 
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“Here! You made a hundred getting the 
permit. Here’s two hundred for the name of 
the man that’s got it!” 

Alexander had said nothing as to keeping 
his name a secret. Recalling the beauty of the 
single one-hundred-dollar bill in my pocket, I 
thought how greatly it would be enhanced by 
two others, —a trinity of beauty. “ Hand over!” 
was my response. In another moment the con- 
tingent in my wallet was reinforced by two others 
of the same green, peculiar attraction, and then 
into Dewees’s expectant ear I whispered, “ Alex- 
ander!” He was off like a rifle-bullet. What 
he and the other did with their piece of paper I 
never had even the curiosity to inquire. 

It would require a dozen volumes in which to 
record, even in outline, the operations in cotton 
which were developed at this stage of affairs in 
the West. Army officers dealt in cotton; the 
correspondents, or many of them, took a “ shy ” 
at the fleecy product; every boat that came 
down the river was crowded with civilians who 
came to buy cotton. Henri Lovie, the artist of 
“ Frank Leslie’s,” managed to obtain a substan- 


tial slice in some cotton stored near Lake 
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Providence, from which he realized a consider- 
able sum of money, which, to his credit, he 
invested in a house and lot for his father and 
mother somewhere in Germany. It was also 
said that Bodman, of “ The Tribune” of this city, 
made some money. It was never directly charged 
that he dealt in cotton, but the Bohemians were 
in the habit of saying something as follows :— 
“Talk about economy; there’s Bodman. He 
was the correspondent of ‘The Tribune.’ He 
was paid sixteen dollars a week by his news- 
paper, out of which he had to ‘find’ himself: 
He remained in the field about five months, and 
then went back to Chicago and bought for cash a 
fine house on the west side for which he gave 
twenty-two thousand dollars cash, all of which 
he had saved out of his salary.” | 
One of my subordinates, William George, of 
Chicago, also collected a small “ pile” from the 
cotton mine, but did not manage to keep it for a 
ereat length of time. William Webb, the repre- 
sentative of a St. Louis newspaper, managed to 
“ strike it rather rich,” with the result that a very 
plain, substantial young man was turned into a 


“howling swell.” He went back to St. Louis 
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after he had disposed of his cotton, put up at the 
Southern Hotel, hired a negro body-servant, wore 
white kid gloves and white vest on every-day oc- 
casions, cultivated a languid drawl, and became 
for a time a dude at least twenty carats fine. 

It is worth noticing that although fortunes 
without limit as to number and dimensions were 
made in the cotton business, few or none of 
them ever remained long with their possessors. 
The money came so easily that there was no in- 
ducement to retain it. Not asingle one of the 
men whom I knew who made “ big money” out 
of cotton has now any thing to show for it. 
The great majority of those who made money 
spent it almost as fast as they obtained it. 

On every boat which plied between Cairo and 
the country below gambling was rampant dur- 
ing all this period. The moment a steamboat 
swung out into the river small tables would 
make their appearance in the cabins, and in a 
few moments every one would be filled by po-: 
ker-players. At first, in these games, gun-wads, 
matches, corn, coffee, and the like would do 
duty as “chips; ” but in time the bar began to 
supply these articles and to act as the “ bank.” 
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Each player would purchase his “ chips” of the 
bar-keeper, who redeemed them at the close of 
the game. Apparently everybody played, sol- 
diers, travellers, newspaper men, sutlers, cotton- 
buyers, and everybody else. Of course a very 
considerable element of the players was com- 
posed of card-sharps, who usually travelled in 
couples and passed as contractors, cotton-buyers, 
or in some other guise. 

Some of the swindling which occurred was 
open, audacious, and barefaced. It was not an 
uncommon thing for one of the players to sit 
with an ace or some other large card on his 
knee in plain sight of the spectators, but of 
course not visible to the opposite player. In 
such a case the person with the stolen card 
would look up at a spectator and wink at him 
with great glee, as if saying, “Great joke on 
that greenhorn, isn’t it?” Thus appealed to, 
the spectator would be likely to look on the 
performance as something rather good, and sit 
by and enjoy the plucking of the pigeon quite 
as much as if a party to the transaction. 

I related in extenso not long after, at the 
close of the war, an incident with the title, 
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“Pap Fuller’s Game of Poker,” which was 
founded on facts, and which acquired an im- 
mense popularity. I have met it in at least 
one English and one French periodical, in ad- 
dition to having encountered it in scores of 
forms in the publications of this country. A 
brief recapitulation of its salient points in this 
paper may not be uninteresting. 

While the Federal forces were lying above 
Vicksburg in the winter and spring of 1863, the 
headquarters of the quartermaster’s department 
was on the steamer, “ Thomas H. Tutt,’ moored 
at Milliken’s Bend. There was a perpetual 
game of poker in session on this boat, among 
whose players were Quartermaster Fuller, known 
among his familiars as “Pap” Fuller; Dewees, 
a cotton-buyer; Captain Schenck, a brother of 
the great international poker-player and poker 
authority ; several of the attachés of the quarter- 
master’s department; several army officers and 
surgeons; a newspaper correspondent or two, 
and others, — enough always to insure the ses- 
sion of one or more games at all hours of the 
night and day. Men played because there was 
nothing else to do. 
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“Pap ” Fuller was a regular player, and a 
good one. He was not grasping nor avaricious, 
but he did not play to lose. He was liberal, — 
satisfied to take what a man had with him in 
cash or negotiable securities, without expecting 
to take his watch or overcoat. He had been in 
Arkansas with Curtis and had played poker, 
when opportunity offered, from Pea Ridge to 
Helena, and thence to Milliken’s Bend. In the 
game on the “ Tutt” he was an average winner. 
He was known to have plenty of money and 
nerve, and to be willing under proper circum- 


stances to play for as “big money” 


as any 
gentleman might wish for. 

The various steamers, as a rule, would furnish 
meals and lodging for those who needed them, 
so that there was no difficulty on the part of 
civilians to secure accommodation. Among 
others who availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity were two cotton-buyers from the North, 
who managed to secure an acquaintance and 
a standing on the “Tutt.” Neither of them 
played poker, for the reason, as they averred, 
that they did not understand the game, and 


moreover were not desirous to learn. It was 
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too extravagant a game, and sure to result in 
the ruin of those who participated in it. Never- 
theless, they were not bigoted; they sat around 
the players, watched the sport with an interest 
which seemed to grow stronger and stronger, 
until at the end of a couple of weeks one of 
them suggested to the other that he was getting 
“stuck on the game.” This was denied, and 
much bantering took place between the two 
innocents, till at last they yielded to the solici- 
tations of some of the regular players, and con- 
sented to “set in,” if the stakes were small and 
the “limit” a moderate one. 

That they had capital was shown by the fact 
that they had placed in the safe of the boat 
several thousand dollars. They began to play, 
timidly at first, and quit generally small losers. 
But they clung to the game, and after a time 
their luck began to change. They won small 
sums, and suddenly there was an all-night ses- 
sion, in which one of them was a heavy winner. 
This happened again, and then a third time, 
“Pap” Fuller being the main victim in each 
instance. In the three evenings he was loser 


of over two thousand dollars. 
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The old gentleman became somewhat cross- 
grained under the infliction. JI met him often 
at this period when he was muttering to himself 
in a very disgusted fashion. During the en- 
tire day after his last loss he would scarcely 
speak to any one. ‘Toward night his brow 
cleared up somewhat, and when the game 
began he was as bright and genial as usual. 
The game opened with a moderate “ ante,’ but. 
soon grew larger, whereupon I drew out and 
placed myself behind the chair of old “ Pap.” 
I noticed very soon that he was playing what I 
thought to be a very queer game. He would 
“come in” on an ordinary pair, but did not bet 
it very high. What struck me was that when- 
ever he had an ace anda king before the 
“draw” he always held them and threw away 
the others, no matter what they might be. In 
this way he several times held the ace and king, 
and discarded pairs. 

At a certain stage of the game he had a pair 
of jacks and an ace and king, He discarded 
the jacks, and held the ace and king and called 
for three cards. When he was helped I saw 
that he had been given three kings, and he now 
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held four kings and an ace, an invincible hand, 
as royal flushes were not played at that time. 

I need not give the details of the play of the 
hand further than to say that the others, except 
the two cotton-brokers and old “ Pap,” passed 
out. The two persistently “cross-lifted” the 
veteran; and he with great cheerfulness re- 
sponded up to a certain point, where he sud- 
denly raised the bet two thousand dollars. The 
others turned pale. One of them “ laid down,” 
and the other after considerable hesitation 
“called.” He had four small ones, and “ Pap” 
raked in the pile, which not only made him 
good for all he had lost in earlier games with 
these cotton operators, but left him a margin of 
twenty-seven hundred dollars. 

The two cotton-buyers proved to be card- 
sharps. In the last deal, when the old man 
was given a pair of jacks, it was the design of 
the dealer in helping him to deal him three 
kings, thus giving him a king-full on jacks. By 
holding up the king and ace the three additional 
kings made his hand invincible, as he knew that 
four aces could not be beaten. He lent them the 
money which paid their passage up the river. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HE correspondents had a most unpleasant 
experience in connection with the con- 
tests at the upper end of Vicksburg,— known 
as the battle of Chickasaw Bayou, — fought on 
Sunday and Monday, the 29th and 380th of 
December, 1862. It was a tremendous combat, 
one carried on by the Federals under the great- 
est possible disadvantages, whose result was a 
crushing defeat. There never was a moment 
during the course of the fight when there was 
the slightest possibility that the national troops 
could achieve success. 

Why it was fought I have never been able to 
decide, unless it was from the desire of Sherman 
to head off General McClernand, who had been 
designated by Lincoln as the person to lead the 
movement for the “ opening of the river.” It 
was on the programme that Grant should attack 
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Vicksburg from the rear at the same time that 
the river forces attacked from the front; but 
some guerillas made a move against Grant’s 
line of communication at Holly Springs, where- 
upon the entire Federal army beat an inglorious 
retreat. 

The correspondents were suspicious that their 
accounts of the useless and bloody defeat would 
be interfered with, and hence they resorted to 
various precautions. I addressed my accounts 
to a friend in Cairo, with instructions to remail 
them at once to the New York office. They 
were never permitted to leave the point at which 
they were written. Sherman could not whip 
the Confederates; but he was equal to the task 
of opening the mail-bags and extracting there- 
from the letters relating to his defeat. What 
he expected to gain from this course it is im- 
possible to conjecture, as the accounts were cer- 
tain to reach the newspapers and be published 
at a later date. It was simply a choice on his 
part as to whether the battle accounts should 
reach the public immediately after the occur- 
rence of the events, or a week or ten days 
later. 
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He would have been very glad beyond all 
question to have suppressed all newspaper reci- 
tals; and then the official reports of the battle 
would have been a statement to the effect that 
the Federals had “felt” of the Confederate 
works and had “fallen back” after having ac- 
complished all that was intended. None of the — 
horrors, the frightful carnage, the freezing to 
death of wounded men, the repeated and fruit- 
less charges against impregnable positions would 
ever have reached the public. It is not at all 
unlikely that had there been no newspaper rep- 
resentatives present the country would never 
have known that there was an overwhelming 
defeat; in truth, the impression might have 
been given out, and gone into history, that the 
Federals accomplished all that was intended, 
and that the result was a victory for the 
nationals. 

I shall not undertake to give the details of 
the battle of Chickasaw Bayou, but simply an 
occasional incident. Some two or three hours 
after the combat opened, it became very evident 
that we had undertaken an utterly hopeless 
task, and that a retreat was only a question of 
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a very short time. Knox, of “The Herald,” 
and myself were on the extreme Federal left 
with Steele. We witnessed a futile charge 
against the lofty bluffs, and then concluded to 
visit another portion of the field, being the more 
prompted to this step by the conviction that the 
enemy was in a position to flank Steele and in- 
clude us in the catastrophe. So certain did this 
seem that when we left that portion of the field 
we destroyed all our private papers to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. We 
were only just in time, for a heavy column of 
the enemy swept around the left and closed up 
the gap through which we escaped within a very 
few minutes after we had passed through it. 
Then, and many other times during the day, we 
were under a heavy fire from the artillery on 
the bluffs and musketry from detachments which 
moved around our flanks on the left. 

It was very hot, especially for a correspond- 
ent. I recollect one huge shell that passed be- 
tween the heads of Steele and Charley Scammon, 
a son of J. Y. Scammon of this city, who were 
close together, then came in hideous propinquity 
to myself, who stood some twenty yards farther to 


we 
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the rear, and then just beyond exploded directly 
over the head of Major Burke, Steele’s medical 
director, enveloping him in smoke and particles 
of metal, but doing him no further damage than 
tearing off the sleeves of his overcoat, and from 
its back a square yard of the cloth almost as 
neatly as if done with a pair of scissors. 

Col. John B. Wyman, of the Thirteenth IIli- 
nois, was in the battle. He was from Amboy, 
and was a well-known and very popular gentle- 
man. He was one of the quartet who gave me 
my first ideas of draw-poker, as related in an ear- 
lier paper of this series. There was a game of 
“draw” in the “texas” of one of the steamers 
the night before the battle, and Wyman was one 
of the participants. He was very uneasy, and 
seemed preoccupied; he would leave the table 
at intervals, walk on the hurricane deck, and 
mutter to himself in tones too low to permit me 
to catch their signification. 

“ What is it, Colonel?” I asked him after he 
had left the room several times. 

“Oh, nothing, — that is, nothing that I can 
tell you.” And then he resumed his abstracted 


mood, and talked to himself in a low tone. 
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“There is going to be a fight to-morrow,” he 
said. ‘* My boys have never been in one, and I 
want them to do well. They will! I wish I 
could hear from home!” he suddenly said, with 
vehemence; “I wish I could hear from my 
wife !” 

“ You’ve got the blues, Colonel. Are you 
troubled with a presentiment ?”’ 

“Tam afraid lam. There’s something weigh- 
ing me down. I halfway feel that 1’ll not come 
out of the fight to-morrow.” 

I encouraged him all I could. I assured him 
that [ had been in a dozen fights and skirmishes, 
and in every instance, on the eve of the event I 
was always “dead” certain that I was going to 
be killed. My consolations did not have much 
effect on him. We retired toward morning. 
His regiment was on the right in Frank Blair’s 
brigade in the opening of the fight on Sunday 
morning. He was at the head of his men, and 
had raised his sword. to order them to fire, 
when a bullet from the Confederate lines passed 
through his breast. He survived a little while, 
talked hopefully of recovery, but all the while 
his tones and the expression of his eyes and 

16 
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face forced the conviction that he knew he could 
not live, and did not wish to. | : 

A charge made by Gen. Frank Blair on Mon- 
day, the last and bloodiest day of the battle, 
was one of the most desperate and gallant feats 
‘recorded in history. Separating him from the 
steep bluffs occupied by the enemy was a cotton- 
wood grove, which had been felled by the 
Confederates, and which was an entanglement 
through which an unarmed, unencumbered man 
could pass only with the greatest difficulty. On 
the side of the cottonwood maze, next to the 
enemy’s position, was a deep bayou, whose op- 
posite bank was some ten feet in height. On 
this bank was a series of abatis, whose pointed 
limbs barred the approach of a hostile force. 
Just beyond the abatis was the first line of 
rifle-pits. General Blair with four regiments 
was assigned to carry the position in front of 
him. He must make his way through the dense 
fallen cottonwoods, he must then descend into, 
cross the deep and muddy bayou, climb its steep 
bank beyond, and then break through the dense 
abatis that crowned its top, where he would 


find himself on a level, uncovered space swept 
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by rifle-pits, scores of guns, and other lines of 
defences which covered the foot of the sloping 
bluff beyond. 

One would fancy that the feat of charging 
across this space, every inch of which was 
swept by rifle-men and artillery, would be an 
utter impossibility. Mounted and in full uni- 
form, the gallant Missourian led the charge. 
How he ever forced his way through the fallen 
timber, descended into and climbed out of the 
bayou, gained a passage through the abatis, 
all the time covered with a tempest of shell 
and bullet, and escaped annihilation cannot be 
told. But he did it all; and accompanied by a 
single man also mounted, he rode into the first 
line of rifle-pits. His regiments struggled after 
him, and secured lodgment in the first line of 
works, and held them for a time, but being 
- unsupported, they had to return to their original 
position. 

Blair, who made this gallant assault, is the 
same man who was a thousand times denounced 
as a rebel, a traitor, and a “ copperhead” by the 
“loyal” press when he was later a candidate 
for Vice-President of the United States. 
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He was a most interesting man in every 
respect. Tall, well-formed, with a “sandy” 
complexion, light-gray eyes, heavy mustache, 
clean-shaved face, and a fine forehead covered 
with a mass of reddish hair, distingué in style 
and bearing, he was handsome and command- 
ing. He was slow and deliberate in speech, 
like one accustomed to addressing large audi- 
ences ; he was versatile, doing everything well, 
from leading a charge to uncorking a bottle, 
and in all instances characterized by a calm, 
dispassionate manner and a movement full of 
dignity. He never seemed to have the slightest 
knowledge of the composition of fear,—if he 
did, he concealed the fact so completely that on 
no occasion was its existence discovered. In 
conversation he was a_ polite, attentive listener, 
and an engaging, unassuming talker. Beneath 
all his outward calmness he had a tremendous 
force, —a fact which was demonstrated by the 
momentum with which he threw his columns 
against the bristling, deadly heights of Chicka- 
saw Bayou. 

Frequently after the war he would call on me 
during his trips between Washington and St. 
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Louis. He was always affable and hopeful, al- 
though at the time when he was a candidate for 
the vice-presidency he would occasionally ven- 
ture a word of condemnation of the outrageous 
assaults to which he was subjected by the Re- 
publican press. He felt keenly the injustice of 
these atrocious attacks in view of his services. 
In one of his speeches he had said that if Grant 
obtained a foothold in the White House he would 
never leave it alive. 

“ Look at it!” said Blair, with indignation in 
face and tone. “WhatI said and meant was 
that if Grant should become President, such is 
his ambition for power that he would remain 
there as long as he lived, —if not as President, 
then as dictator or king. And yet the con- 
scienceless wretches of the opposition interpreted 
my assertion that he would never leave the 
White House alive as meaning that he would 
be assassinated if elected!” 

That Blair’s death soon after was accelerated 
by the ungenerous treatment to which he was 
subjected cannot be doubted. 

On account of the confiscation of my manu- 
script containing the battle of Chickasaw Bayou, 
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in later letters I was not sparing in de- 
nunciation of Sherman and one or two of 
his officials for the part they had taken in 
opening the mail-bags and interfering with 
their contents. I was especially severe on 
a member of his staff whom I believed to be 
the chief instrument in tampering with the 
correspondence. 

Some weeks after, while on a quartermaster’s 
boat tied up to the bank, 1 was approached by 
Capt. Charles Morton, since a banker in Fargo, 
and an occasional operator on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, who said to me with an expres- 
sion of alarm, — 

** Captain Hammond,’ mentioning the staff 
officer whom I had especially denounced, “ has 
seen your articles about him, and he is howling . 
mad. He swears that he will kill you on sight. 
You had best fix yourself; he’s a man that 
means what he says.” 

I made some inquiries as to his whereabouts, 
and learned that he was on a boat that had just 
moved up to the landing and was then lashed to 
the steamer on which we were talking. During 
the conversation we were in the after part of 
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the cabin, which was partitioned off from the 
main saloon. ‘Stay here,” said Morton, ‘ and 
I’ll go and get you a gun. You’ve got to be 
ready !” 

- He went out of the door, and I remained 
standing behind a table which was placed be- 
tween myself and the door. A minute or two 
elapsed, and I heard some footsteps approaching 
from the direction of the cabin, which I sup- 
posed were caused by Morton. The door 
opened, and there entered —the staff officer 
who had threatened me. 

I had no pistol, nor any other means of de- 
fence. He was between myself and the door, 
and there was no other avenue of escape. I 
could not grapple with him, for the table barred 
my progress; I saw that I was caged. He 
glared at me with what seemed a diabolical 
expression, and a murderous look appeared to 
fill his eye. We looked at each other for a 
single instant, and then he turned and — went 
out! 

From the moment that he entered the room 
till he wheeled and left I was fully possessed 
with the belief that he would shoot me. So far 
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as the feeling which attends the presence of 
death is concerned, I possessed it in all its 
greatest force. I was as close to the grim 
goblin as I ever can be in feeling, thought, or 
sentiment. I had no especial line of thought; 
recollection did not possess me. I thought of 
nobody in particular. A thin gray mist seemed 
to come between us, which suggested a growing 
darkness which in a moment would be black 
and impenetrable. 

I had an experience in the same direction in 
the earlier portion of the war, which I shall 
treat in extenso in a following paper. 

I saw many men die during the war, and in 
no case was there anything distressing in the 
occurrence. When aman was hit, and believed 
the wound to be a deadly one, he never grew 
excited nor frantic over his condition. The 
conviction seemed to quiet him, to stun him a 
little, to be something of the nature of an 
opiate. I do not believe there was a single 
instance in the entire war in which a soldier, 
knowing that he was about to die, arranged any 
of the beautiful sentiments so frequently pub- 
lished in some of the newspapers and in a. 
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certain class of books. “Tell them that I have 
cheerfully given my life for my flag and my 
country,” is an absurd invention. No dying 
man ever said it, and no dying man ever 
thought it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


T was toward the close of June, 1861, that 
General Lyon, who was then at Springfield, 
Mo., sent a small force composed of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, under command of Gen- 
eral — then Captain—Sweeny, the one-armed 
Mexican veteran, against a rendezvous of bush- 
whackers in Forsyth. The distance is some 
forty miles across, or rather adown, a slope of 
the Ozark Mountains. 

When the road was not straight down the 
side of an almost perpendicular spur of the 
mountains, it was up some other spur of equal 
perpendicularity. It was either a climb up or a 
slide down. A man either had his nose close to 
the rocks in front of his face, or the back of his 
head bumping against the rocks behind him. 

The weather was variable, — sometimes it was 
so hot that the men fell out of the ranks melted 
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by the savage heat; an hour later a terrific 
thunder-storm went howling through the moun- 
tains, and apparently so very near to us that 
one could, as it were, thrust out his arm and 
grasp the hot thunder-bolts which clove the air 
like a million enormous and eccentric rockets. 
The dense roars of the thunder seemed to im- 
pinge on the walls and explode with a fresh 
burst of sound as if some infernal species 
of percussive shell. Thrown back from the 
lofty walls of rock, they rebounded to others, 
and were again and again thrown off, till the in- 
terstices of the spurs and ravines were filled 
with a clamor whose dimensions and effects 
were of an awful sublimity. 

Drenched to the skin, looking like a limp 
scarecrow, shuddering at the hot lightnings 
whose crimson seemed to sear my eyeballs, and 
painfully affected by the bursting, shattering, 
and reverberating thunder, I pushed sullenly on, 
wishing Lyon, Sweeny, and the Forsyth bush- 
whackers all in Tophet. 

As the object of this article is not to describe 
the trip across the mountains, I will omit its 
further details. I will interrupt the course of 
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the narrative long enough to state that we halted 
the first night on the farm of a settler who was 
decidedly a unique character. His place was 
deep in the mountains,—a sort of a plateau 
walled in by impassable peaks. Here in an old 
log house the proprietor was born. He was a 
sturdy man with long white hair, and dressed 
wholly in materials produced on his farm. He 
was eighty-two years of age, and had never been 
farther from home than Springfield, fifteen miles 
distant. He had never seen a steamboat, a rail- 
way, nor a locomotive. 

His wife was the fourth who had occupied 
that position. She was a woman of about 
‘ twenty-two years of age, who, while we saw 
her, divided her time about equally between 
nursing at her breast a young babe, and clamor- 
ing shrilly at a shoal of old and young negroes 
that filled the house like a colony of black 
ants. 

The babe was the patriarch’s youngest. Liv- 
ing with him were several generations of chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and great grandchildren. 
He had some children by his first wife and 
second wife who were grandparents. All of these 
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were more or less married and were possessed 
of children. Probably not less than two-score 
of his immediate descendants were settled about 
him, of whom the youngest was his own baby. 

Just how the various relationships of this 
multifarious crowd were remembered by its re- 
spective members, I do not know. [I left the 
patriarch impregnable in the conviction that the 
greater portion of the known world lies within 
the mountain-tops that frown above his planta- 
tion. He knew nothing of the war save by re- 
mote rumor; and he was stupefied as he saw 
the vastness of our force of a thousand men, as 
if he had not before known that there were so 
‘many people in all the world. 

He spoke a jargon that seemed the degener- 
ate result of a mixture of a “ nigger” dialect and 
a very indistinct English. His wife was pretty 
and innocent. She performed her maternal du- 
ties as openly as she put sorghum molasses on 
her corn-bread at breakfast. The last view I 
had of her was one in which she had the infant 
glued to her bosom with one hand, while the 
fingers of the other were deftly and firmly inter- 
woven in the wool of one of the dozen or more 
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Topsies that were sprawling, jabbering, and 
fighting all over the floor. 

Three-quarters of a mile north of Forsyth, 
the road we were following issues from the 
wooded mountains and descends smoothly and 
somewhat precipitately through a cultivated re- 
gion. At the foot of the descent a stream 
crosses the road, and a little farther on empties 
into White River. | 

A mile or so back from the eity on this road, 
our advance had been met by two mounted 
men. One of these was captured, the other 
turned, fled down the road to Forsyth, and es- 
caped. Sweeny immediately ordered the cay- 
alry to the front, with instructions to charge 
into the town with a view of striking the enemy 
before he could vacate. 

Just at this time I was sitting on my horse at 
the point where the road issues from the moun- 
tains. Before me lay sloping cornfields, then 
the silvery flash of the rivers, and between them 
the few buildings of the town of Forsyth. I 
had studied the scene a moment or two when 
the cavalry came along, passed me, and began 


the descent. 


ad 
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The force was made up of regulars, and 
numbered not over a hundred men. As they 
passed, I saw that many had taken off their hats 
and tied handkerchiefs about their heads. Belts 
were being tightened and sabres loosed. They 
went by in files of two, and seemed an enormous 
host. I believed them invincible, as they un- 
slung their carbines, and | pitied the enemy 
they were about to encounter. The place where 
I sat commanded a perfect view of the point to 
be attacked, and I congratulated myself upon 
having secured so favorable a location. Just as 
the last files passed me, the command “ Trot!” 
rang down the lines. The next instant the 
order was carried into effect, and the line began 
to move swiftly down the road. As they did 
so, there came back the metallic clang of sabres 
and other accoutrements that had the effect 
of an intoxicating beverage. The road was 
smooth, and the ring of the iron hoofs was 
flung from the rocky surface with a singularly 
inspiriting effect. 

The clatter of the hoofs and the sharp jingle 
of sabre and carbine overcame my prudence. 


The next moment I drove the spurs into my 
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horse, and started after the charging force ata 
wild gallop. I may say that I had never yet 
been in a battle, and like all fresh recruits I 
was “spoiling” to engage in one. This new- 
ness will account for my enormous intrepidity. 

In an instant I reached the cavalry, and still 
on a fierce gallop I passed the column and 
reached the side of the lieutenant, who was in 
the lead at least ten yards in advance of his 
men. We came to the river, plunged into it, 
and went splashing to the opposite bank, up 
which we scrambled with many an exultant 
yell. Once on the firm land the squadron 
swiftly formed company front and then, “ Trot!” 
“Gallop!” and away we went through the town. 
There was a slight ascent to the centre of the 
place, and then an equally slight descent to 
another stream which formed the southern boun- 
dary. Nota human being apart from our force 
was visible. 

Excited almost to madness by the swift rush 
of air and the resounding noise of the charging 
cavalry-men, I kept in the lead. As I reached 
the highest ridge across the centre of the town, 
the air seemed suddenly to become alive with 
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vicious hissings. For the first time in my life 
I heard the peculiar song of hostile bullets. 

Truth compels the confession that this mu- 
sic suddenly exorcised all my enthusiasm. In 
common parlance, I “ wilted.” My disposition to 
charge at a wild gallop, and to yell at every al- 
ternate jump of my horse, melted away. If 
there remained any desire to charge at a gallop 
it was toward the rear. 

I suddenly remembered that I was a corres- 
pondent and a non-combatant. Filled with this 
idea, I reined my horse sharply to the left, and 
then slackening speed, fell to the rear. If I 
confess to a weakness when getting first under 
fire, it is perhaps that I am more honest than 
the majority of others who have experienced the 
same ordeal. Any man who is not willing to 
admit that he wished earnestly to go to the rear 
- the first time, or any other time when under a 
sharp fusillade, is simply unwilling to admit the 
truth. 

The firing came from the farther bank of 
the opposite river, toward which our men were 
charging. Reaching the bank, they dismounted, 
and speedily dislodged the few men who were 

iW 
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making a stand under cover of the woods. So 
soon as the firing from the other bank ceased, I 
rode up to the column, and had just reached it 
when a shower of bullets poured on us from a 
bluff to the left. A trooper close to me received 
a ball in the leg, and began to blaspheme most 
fervently. The horses were struck as if by a 
swarm of hornets, and tore desperately in every | 
direction to escape the infliction. Disgusted 
with the hissing bullets, the anathemas of the 
wounded men, and endangered by the frantic 
tumult among the horses, I took myself out of 
the struggling mass in the line of fire. In the 
centre of the town was a large square brick 
court-house that seemed bullet-proof. Bending 
my head low down, as one instinctively does 
when fronting a storm, I spurred through the 
rain of balls, reached the building, hitched my 
beast to a convenient post, and fled into the 
open doorway and up a stairway. 

I ascended to the first floor above the street, 
and entered a large square room in which were 
piles of clothing and a table, at which sat two 
men, one of whom was a Kansas sergeant, and 


the other a home-guard from Missouri. Prompt 
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as I had been in seeking cover, they were still 
more prompt, albeit they claimed that they had 
been ordered to search for clothing. 

A good deal dilapidated as to my wearing 
apparel, I selected a pair of trousers from the 
pile, and a leathern saddle-bag. Thinking it 
advisable to try on the former, I made the ne- 
cessary preparations. I had inserted one leg in 
the new integuments when the building sud- 
denly rocked as if shaken by an earthquake, 
and at the same instant there was a deafening 
explosion. There were a shivering of glass, a 
flying of brick and mortar, and a general rattle 
and clatter that was at once startling and 
diabolical. 

“A shell, by 


resentative, as he nimbly tipped over backward, 


!” ejaculated the Kansas rep- 


and then picking himself up, fled toward the 
’ stairway. The home-guard followed Kansas, 
and I, with saddle-bag on one arm, and essaying 
to haul on the trousers’ leg with the other hand, 
followed the home-guard. 

I reached the stairway in time to see the ser- 
geant disappear through the door below, and 
the other descending at fifteen steps to the 
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jump. I pushed on as rapidly as the situation 
would admit; I had reached about the third step 
from the top when there was another tremen- 
dous explosion, and this time apparently at the 
very drum of my ears. Broad belts of vivid 
crimson flashed across my eyes, and I lost 
consciousness. - 

When I recovered my consciousness I was 
lying at the foot of the stairway. <A pool of 
blood lay about my head and had saturated my 
clothing.. A terrible weakness possessed me, 
and the back of my head was racking with a 
frightful pain. With immense difficulty I re- 
gained my feet, and stood upright supported by 
the wall. And now I thought I was dying. A 
mortal languor possessed me, and I felt that 
‘in a moment more I should drop to the floor, 
dead. 

I suppose that I should here state that all 
my past life flashed before me. Nothing of the 
kind occurred. I had no especial feeling apart 
from the pain and the languor. There was a 
slight flash of wonder as to what those at home 
would think when they heard of my death, — 
just this and nothing more. I did not think of 
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the lame boy whom I had beaten at school, the 
orchards I had robbed, nor any of the good or 
evil deeds of life. The air about me seemed 
to change gradually into blue and then became 
deep black. As it did so, I sank down, and 
my last remembrance is that I had begun to 
sink into what seemed bottomless space. And 
this, I thought, was death. Had I died I am 
certain that I would have had no other feelings 
or consciousness, and should have thus dropped 
easily into infinite nothingness. 

When I recovered consciousness I was ex- 
tended on the floor of the court-house. My 
head had been bandaged, and the world grew 
light again. I had been struck a severe but 
fortunately a glancing blow by a piece of shrap- 
nel. I may add that when I came to, the sad- 
dle-bags were still on my arm. I had clung to 
them through my fall and my death-swoon. 

It robs the incident of some of its romance to 
state that the shell which struck me was from 
the hands of my friends. 

After the cavalry had entered the town word 
was sent back to a section of artillery in the 
rear, with order to its. officer to hurry up and 
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bring his pieces to bear on the town. The 
officer was Lieut. George Sokalski, who was 
quite deaf, and who understood the order to be 
to “fire” on the town. He did so, and the 
court-house being the most conspicuous object 
he selected it for a target for shell practice. 
The second of his missives exploded just be- 
hind me, and gave me my first experience as 
to the sensations of death. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


S a rule, the correspondents experienced 
but little trouble with the officers, as the 
majority of them were anxious to secure occa- 
sional notices of their whereabouts and their 
services. Now and then the newspaper repre- 
sentatives were embroiled with officials, but 
rarely with any serious consequences. 

Among other correspondents at the front in 
the earlier portion of the war was the well- 
known “Joe” Forrest, the Fidus Achates of 
Gov. Richard Yates, who represented when not 
otherwise occupied “The Chicago Tribune.” 
He had one or two little difficulties which may 
bear narration. While ona steamer at Pitts- 
burg Landing, he lived as one of the suite of 
Colonel Cross, then quartermaster-general, On 
a certain occasion he was invited by a friend 
from Chicago, a Colonel Fowler, who was 
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largely interested in contracts, to accompany 
him to another landing a short distance up 
the river. They reached the point at about 
noon and concluded to take dinner on one of 
the boats which served as lodging-houses and 
restaurants for the “ great unattached” who fol- 
low in force the march of the armies. 

As they entered the cabin, Colonel Forrest 
noticed two young men in undress uniform 
seated at about the middle of the table. At 
their invitation, he and his friend took seats 
near them. He had met the same two young 
men a few days before during a trip in the 
country, and struck up with them somewhat 
of an acquaintance. This meeting occurred a 
short time after the issuing of Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, which Forrest, as a friend 
of Governor Yates, and as an original Abolition- 
ist, heartily endorsed. 

At the table the subject of the proclamation 
came up and was denounced by the two young 
men, who, as was probably the fact, were in 
sympathy with the great majority of military 
men in opposing the freeing of the slaves. A 
discussion ensued in which the colonel startled 
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his listeners by an avowal of radical sentiments 
of a very extreme character, such probably as 
never before had been heard in that vicinity. 
As he concluded a lengthy reply in which he 
hotly advocated the human character and rights 
of the negro, he noticed a man in an undress 
military uniform, with the shoulder-straps of a 
major, jump to his feet from his seat at the side 
of the captain, and then walk rapidly down the 
cabin toward the stern of the boat. 

As he passed the little party engaged in the 
discussion, he turned toward it, and with blaz- 
ing eyes, face aflame, and countenance bearing 
a demoniacal expression, he raised his arm, and 
as he swung it high in air in a fierce gesture, he 
roared with the voice of an enraged tiger, — 

“ By ——! whoever utters such sentiments 
as these on board this boat must answer for 
it with his life!” 

The colonel turned to one of his companions 
and asked, — 

“Who is that man, and what is he going 
to do?” 

“That,” was the answer, “is the famous 
Major McCook, father of the two generals of 
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that name. He is going for his sixteen-shooter, 
and I’m afraid there will be trouble!” 

At this, the colonel, who had often heard of 
the doughty old chap and his wonderful repeat- 
ing rifle, arose and followed the other down 
the cabin. Major McCook was a paymaster in 
the regular army and was well known as a man 
of hot temper and strong convictions. Forrest 
met him as he came out of the state-room with 
his famous sixteen-shooter in one hand and a 
quantity of cartridges in the other, which he 
began to transfer rapidly into the magazine of 
the pistol. 

“Who are you?” asked the colonel, as he 
faced the other, “and what do you purpose to 
do with that gun?” 

“I purpose,” responded the infuriated major, 
“to shoot you down in your tracks unless you 
at once apologize for your abominable utter- 
ances, and your damned abolition sentiments!” 

‘‘But who are you, may I ask?” asked the 
colonel, who was impressed with the idea that 
time was then of very essential value. “I 
must first know that your position is such as © 


to warrant you in demanding an apology from 
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me for my commendation of the proclamation of 
your commander-in-chief.” 

“T am Major McCook, paymaster in the 
United States Army. Now, who are you?” 

Bracing himself with all the dignity accessi- 
ble, the colonel answered, — | 

“T am Colonel Forrest, aid to Governor Yates 
of Illinois, and inspector of Illinois troops in 
the field.” 

“T do not believe that Governor Yates, with 
whom I am well acquainted, would permit a 
man on his staff who would dare to utter such 
sentiments as I have just heard from you, and 
for which, I repeat, you must answer with your 
life!” The air of the speaker was determined, 

and he seemed possessed of a diabolical desire 
for gore. 

Colonel Forrest, as he later was heard to say, 
had at this moment a very vivid impression of 
a comfortable home in the Garden City, with a 
vision of his little wife and two charming girls, 
all of whom seemed at that moment to be inter- 

ested listeners of the conversation. The infuri- 
ated major seemed to him to be a dangerous 
lunatic, or at least a man whose savage passions 
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should have prevented his being permitted to 
run loose with such a formidable weapon in his 
possession. In relating the incident the news- 
paper man says, “I looked him squarely in the 
eye, and said, ‘Major McCook, is this to be a 
duel or an assassination ?’” 

“Of course,” replied the major, somewhat 
taken back by the question, “it is a duel. 
We’ll go out on the bank of the river there, 
and fight it out fairly.” 

‘All right,’ responded Forrest. .“‘Now we 
know where we stand. But for my part, I can’t 
see how it can be a duel unless it be a wholly 
one-sided affair.” 

By this time every person at the table, in- 
cluding the captain of the boat,—a one-eyed, 
‘half-horse, half-alligator sort of a person, — left - 
the table and crowded around the two belliger- 
ents. All of them united in urging Forrest to 
apologize, whispering to him that if he did not he ~ 
would be a dead man. Even his friend Fowler 
almost tearfully insisted that he should say some- 
thing to placate the enraged major. Meanwhile 
Forrest endeavored to gain time; it was night or 
Blucher that he wished for. Finally he said, — 
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“Now, Major McCook, this being a duel, and 
I without friends on this boat, is one gentleman 
asking too much of another when he demands 
that it shall be in accordance with the code?” 

“Certainly not. Everything will be fairly 
and honorably conducted.” | 

“Then,” responded the colonel, “ you will see 
that I, being the challenged party, am entitled 
to the choice of weapons. Still, not having 
a weapon, I don’t see how my first choice is 
possible.” 

Forrest made this remark under the impres- 
sion that there were no arms to be had on 
the boat; but in this he was destined to be 
disappointed. 

“Oh, there’s no trouble about that!” replied 
McCook. “I can settle it; I have another gun 
here.” 

With this remark he went into his state-room, 
and soon returning placed in Forrest’s hand an 
old rusty carbine which he told him he might 
have “and welcome.” ‘The latter took the piece, 
critically examined the lock, peered into the bar- 
rel, his purpose still being to gain time. His in- 
tention when he first took the gun was, he says, 
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to club it and “ bat” his opponent on the head, 
but he gave up the intention when it occurred 
to him that he would probably be attacked by 
the officers of the boat if he assaulted McCook. 
After as long a time spent in the examination 
of the carbine as possible, he said, “ Major 
McCook, you say this is to be a duel?” 

“ Yes, sir!” emphatically responded the major. 

“T suppose, then, that under the rules I have 
the choice of weapons, being the challenged 
party ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir, you have that right.” 

“ Very well, then; if you please, I will take 
this, and you can take that!” at the same time 
reaching over to the major’s pistol and proffer- 
ing him the carbine. 

Major McCook stared at him for a moment, 
and carried away by the coolness, not to say 
the absurdity of the proposition, suddenly re- 
gained his good-humor. 

“JT see by your eye,” he said, “that you are a 
brave man. If you will withdraw the language 
you used, I will recall the challenge.” 

“Tf I were to disavow my belief .in what I 
said,’ replied the colonel, “I should simply be 
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proclaiming myself a liar. I am, however, will- 
ing to say that I did not mean to reflect on 
Major McCook in anything which I said.” 

- They shook hands and the major ordered a 
general movement against the bar. Forrest 
says he does not know whether it was brandy, 
whiskey, or something else which he imbibed; 
he only knows, he adds, that it was altogether 
the most satisfactory drink he ever took in 
his life. 

A couple of years later, Major McCook liter- 
ally died with his boots on, being killed in a 
skirmish with John Morgan’s raiders on the soil 
“ Ohio ” of the major’s native State. 

Colonel Forrest relates another adventure 
which will bear publication. Riding from one 
part of the lines to another one day, he lost his 
bearings, and wishing to secure some information 
as to the route to the headquarters of Col. Dave 
Stewart, he approached a tent and raising the 
flap asked, — 

“ Whose brigade is this ?” 

An officer in the uniform of a brigadier- 
general, who was lying on a cot, answered at 
once, — 
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“Come in! I’m awful glad to see any one 
' from God’s country!” 

The colonel tied his horse to a stake and went 
in. A conversation between the two followed 
which was interrupted by the entrance of an 
officer, to whom the guest was presented as Cap- 
tain Burt, and the officer lying on the cot made 
himself known as Gen. Robert McCook. 

Captain Burt had a newspaper in his hand, 
—“The Chicago Tribune,’—and without any 
preliminaries began commenting on a letter 
from the front which appeared in its columns. 
He was very much excited, using very vigorous 
language, and slapping the paper as he spoke 
with his disengaged hand. It appears that the 
captain, since major in the regular service, 
who was stationed for a time in Chicago on 
recruiting service since the war, had been en- 
gaged ina skirmish in which a portion of his 
regiment when ordered to advance had refused. 
Not long after, the incident was illustrated by 
Theodore Davis and published in “ Frank Les- 
he’s” and in “ The Chicago Tribune.” Burt’s 
comments on the letter in “ The Tribune” were 


anything but complimentary to its writer. He 
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denounced it as a collection of damned lies and 
misrepresentations, and ended his remarks by 
stating that if he should ever come across the 
writer he would thrash him within an inch of 
his life. 

It happened that Colonel Forrest was the 
writer of the letter. He was in a predicament. 
If he remained silent, his connection with the 
epistle might never be known. He had not in- 
formed McCook as to his mission as a corres- 

pondent, giving simply his title as inspector of 
Illinois troops. On reflection, however, he con- 
cluded that it would not do for him to hold his 
peace, and figuratively speaking, retreat without 
taking his punishment. 

In the mean time, General McCook mildly sug- 
gested to his adjutant that he complain to the 
provost-marshal and have the obstreperous and 
lying correspondent thrown outside the lines. 
This was too much for the newspaper man, and 
turning to McCook, quite softly yet emphati- 
cally, and at the same time laconically, he 
remarked, — 

“ General, I wrote that letter.” 


If a cannon-ball had struck the tent-pole and 
18 
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shattered it, the astonishment and amazement 
of Captain Burt could not have been greater. 
There followed a period of dead silence, which 
lasted several moments, and then was rudely 
broken by a roar of laughter from the general, 
which was not materially modified when Burt, 
in a confused manner, undertook to explain 
what really did happen at the skirmish referred 
to. At length the general interrupted him by 
saying, “ Now, Burt, the best thing you can do 
is to go out and get the materials with which to 
treat this party.” 

Some refreshments were had, and as Forrest 
was about to go, McCook, who was still over- 
flowing with laughter, said, — 

‘‘ Hxcuse me, Colonel, but I cannot help laugh- 
ing over the coolness with which you downed 
Burt.” 

“‘ Ah, well, General, before I dared to own up 
to the writing of that letter I took very careful 
stock of Captain Burt’s dimensions [the cap- 
tain is a small man not much more than half 
the size of the six-feet Forrest] to see if he 
could whip me within ‘ an inch of my life.’ ” 

General McCook, who was an officer of heroic 
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mould, afterwards was assassinated by some 
Confederate soldiers while lying wounded and 
helpless in an ambulance which was following 
in the rear of his brigade. 

There were many minor differences between 
the officers and the correspondents, but as a 
rule they were merely wordy, and resulted in 
nothing disastrous, or in no lasting ill-feeling. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


N January, 1863, the Federal clans began to 
gather above Vicksburg for the purpose of 
capturing that stronghold. Milliken’s Bend, a 
place a few miles above the city, and just out of 
reach of the Confederate batteries, was selected 
as the headquarters, and then began the ditch- 
digging era, than which anything more ener- 
getic, absurd, and useless is not known in the 
world’s history. 

Near where we landed there was a large 
plantation which belonged to the Grove family, 
which before the war was regarded as one of the 
wealthiest among the planters in Louisiana. 
There were the father and mother, a daughter 
and her husband, and a grandchild. Learning 
of the approach of the Federals, the family con- 
' cluded to move from the locality, and had taken 
a good deal of their furniture to the depot. It 
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was, however, too late. The advance of the 
Federals landed, captured the depot, burned it 
and its contents, and then followed up this 
operation by visiting the palatial Grove man- 
sion, which they reduced to ashes, including its 
contents. 

I happened to ride out to the plantation, and 
noticed that some white people were occupying 
one of the cabins of the negro quarters. There 
were two of them, —a pale, elderly woman, with 
a patient face, gray hair, tear-channelled cheeks, 
and sad, wistful eyes; and the daughter, an 
emaciated woman, with regular, aristocratic 
features, and evidences of once having been the 
possessor of great beauty. She was ill, and was 
lying on some rags in a corner of the mean 
residence. 

- T addressed the elderly lady, and although at 
first she was reserved, she little by little gave 
me the outlines of her situation. She was the 
wife of the senior Grove, and .this was her 
daughter, who had married a man named Groves, 
a name almost the same as that of her family. 
The elder Grove had disappeared on the ap- 
proach of the enemy, and the son-in-law, Groves, 
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had some months before left his home, and his 
whereabouts were not known. I inferred that 
the husband of the daughter had not proved to 
be all that was expected of him, and the wife 
was suffering not only from the loss of home 
and comforts, but the disappearance of her hus- 
band, and what was still more afflicting, the 
recent loss of her only child, a babe of thirteen 
months. 

Their condition was pitiful. They were alone, 
surrounded by an enemy whose fierceness and 
brutality they had been taught to fear. They 
were destitute, in a hovel without food, furni- 
ture, or the ordinary necessities of life; and 
the daughter, without medical attendance, was 
apparently swiftly approaching death. No fam- 
ily of poor whites was ever so wretched, no 
lazzaroni were ever so destitute as these tender 
women, who all their lives had been the petted 
darlings of wealth. I procured them some food 
and relieved them from imminent starvation, 
and induced a surgeon to visit them and pre- 
scribe for the daughter. , 

The old lady, when their immediate wants 
were supplied, begged that they might be taken 
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to some point beyond the lines, where they 
might perhaps find some friends. Her happi- 
ness was wrecked, she said; her husband was 
perhaps dead; her daughter was dying; there 
was about her only the ruins of her once happy 
home. The daughter was unable to speak, but 
she seemed, through the expression of her large, 
mournful eyes, to second the request of her 
mother. Captain Wood, a member of the staff 
of General Blair, was moved by the situation, 
and promised to give the impoverished and de- 
serted couple an escort to a point down the 
river. The daughter was placed on a cot by 
the tender hands of a couple of soldiers and 
carried down to the boat. 

They were taken into the cabin, and Captain 
Wood was about to give the order to cast off, 
when the old lady staggered feebly to him, 
threw her trembling arms about his neck, and 
with a broken voice sobbed, — | 

“ Oh, our baby!” 

“ Your baby ?” 

“Yes, our beautiful baby, my grandchild! 
Won’t you take him with us?” 

A most piteous look of appeal came into the 
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eyes of the poor mother as she heard this, and 
Wood yielded. A couple of Federal soldiers 
went ashore with a spade, and a little later the 
two returned, carrying a tiny wooden box, which 
they placed reverently at the feet of the women. 
It was earthstained, blackened, rough, repellent, 
but in the estimate of the women a casket be- 
yond price. Sobs, tears, incoherent ejaculations 
of gratitude, and expressions of mingled tender- 
ness and agony greeted the two uncouth, blue- 
coated bearers as they appeared with their 
burden. A few moments after, the boat bear- 
ing the gray-haired woman, the pale daughter 
with the lustrous eyes, and the mouldy little box 
with its precious contents, swung out into the 
river, steamed down the stream, and disap- 
peared around a bend. 

This is the first and last I ever knew of the 
Grove family, said to have been the wealthiest, 
most cultured, and respected in all that region 
of opulence, hospitality, and refinement. 

The year before the movement of Grant 
against Vicksburg, an attempt had been made 
to dig the city out of the way of the Federal 
forces by so changing the current of the river 
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as to leave the place inland. Upon the arrival 
of the captor of Donelson, he resumed the at- 
tempt. Spades, steam-ploughs, and other appli- 
ances for excavating dirt were brought into 
use, but, as the world knows, without the 
slightest avail. 

The Mississippi is as coy and uncertain as a 
maiden. It invariably does that which it is 
least expected to do, and is least willing to act 
in the manner which may be desired. It is 
feminine in most of its salient qualities. It is 
shifting in the extreme, never being the same 
to-day that it was yesterday. Wooed to go 
this way, it goes that; it is sullen, capricious, 
tempestuous, deceitfully placid, shallow where 
it has the appearance of depth, and deep and 
pervaded with deadly undercurrents where its 
surface apparently is most peaceful and slum- 
berous. One month it turns with scorn from the 
wooings of one bank, and the next embraces it 
with a deadly clasp, in which is involved limit- 
less destruction. One summer it clings with lan- 
guorous dalliance to some amorous promontory, 
and the next there is only a waste of sand-bar 
on the site of its licentious lingerings. A 
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geographical Catherine of Russia, it has all 
her savage passions, her treachery, and her 
capriciousness. Its embrace means death. Its 
course is strewn with the lifeless victims of 
its passions. 

It was not to be expected that a wanton of 
this kind would yield allegiance to the Federal 
wooer. The stronger the effort to alienate it 
from Vicksburg, the closer it clung to that 
romantic city. It was full of promises; it ap- 
peared incessantly on the eve of yielding to 
Federal blandishments, and yet ever avoided 
compliance. “To-morrow!” was the burden of 
the song to Grant, but to-morrow never came. 

A wide, deep channel was dug at the very 
point where the current had appeared for years 
to have been making a determined effort to 
force a passage. The channel was presented, 
and the waters refused to enter it. Some years 
later, when the war was ended, when not a 
living soul desired the river to take the cut-off, 
it suddenly entered it, and left Vicksburg far 
inland. There was something of the better 
qualities of the woman in the fact that while 


Vicksburg was surrounded with danger, was 
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constantly menaced with destruction, was shell- 
beaten and scorched with flames, was dying 
with hunger, the allegiance of the capricious 
river never varied. It was only when the dan- 
ger was passed and peace restored that the 
volatile and inconsistent stream abandoned the 
city and flung itself into the capacious couch 
prepared by Federal hands. 

There was no romance or pleasure in watch- 
ing the labor of the diggers. The Vicksburg- 
ers had trained a gun or two on the ditch, and 
amused themselves in tossing shells among the 
excavators. Casualties were not uncommon, 
while there was no glory in chronicling the 
operations. Hence the correspondents were 
driven to all sorts of shifts and inventions to 
kill the time. 

One of the amusements of the period was to 
take a run on a steamer up to Cairo. It was 
generally an exciting amusement. The banks 
were haunted by guerillas, who sometimes 
carried with them a six-pound gun, and who 
quite often made life on the steamer unpleas- 
ant. They were skilful fishermen, these gue- 
rillas; they angled for Federals, and _ they 
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employed the most tempting bait. One of the 
forms of bait used was cotton. A boat push- 
ing along the stream would spy a half-dozen or 
a dozen bales of cotton piled on the bank, and 
would at once steer for it with a view of buy- 
ing it if there was an owner, or cribbing or 
“ confiscating ” it if nobody was in the vicinity. 
The steamer would run alongside, throw out 
the gang-plank, and get ready to tie up to some 
tree, when there would suddenly be heard shrill 
yells, a volley of musketry would follow, and a 
whooping crowd of butternuts would board the 
boat, “ go through” the safe and the passengers, 
take everything valuable and portable, and then 
decamp. 

Many a Yankee gudgeon bit at this cotton 
bait, and was hooked beyond rescue. In time 
the cotton-hunter grew more cautious. He edged 
very gingerly toward the tempting display; he 
came up, just touching the nose of the boat to 
the landing without throwing out the gang- 
plank, so as to be ready to sheer off at the 
slightest sign of danger. One has often seen 
a wary trout thus approach a tempting worm 
ready to turn tail and scud away in case of 
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anything suspicious or the sign of a hook in 
the appetizing appearance. There were bends 
in the river where the guerillas could lie con- 
cealed until the boat was within close gunshot, 
and were able to send in a half-dozen volleys 
before the imperilled craft could get out of 
range. One day, between Memphis and Cairo, 
the “Hillman” was proceeding leisurely up the 
river without any suspicion of danger. A pas- 
senger was seated in the barber’s chair being 
shaved, when a cannon suddenly opened on 
the boat. The first ball killed the barber and 
passed on without in the least interfering with 
the customer. . 

On such occasions there was little to be ob- 
tained in the shape of provision for safety. 
Everything about a steamer was so frail that 
in place of being a protection, the upper struc- 
ture really added to the danger from the flying 
splinters. About the only thing available was 
to lie flat on the floor with the head or feet 
toward the direction of the fire, so as to expose 
_ the smallest possible portion of the form to the 
missiles of the guns. While lying there, the 
roar of the artillery, the yells of the “ rebs,” the 
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crash of the shot through the woodwork, the 
noise of tearing timber, the momentary expec- 
tation of being skewered by a long splinter or 
being bored through longitudinally with a round- 
shot, were anything but pleasant. It seemed to 
the passenger hugging the floor and trying to 
make himself into a compass not larger than a 
knitting-needle that the boat was an eternity in 
getting away from the locality. It was a time 
when the swiftest boat on the river apparently 
made no better time than that of the slowest of 
snails. 

Boats plying on the river were subject to visi- 
tation at every woodyard. The officers expected 
these visits and prepared for them. They 
would leave a few hundred dollars in the safe 
for show, and the remainder of the money they 
would hide in the mattresses. When boarded. 
by guerillas, they would open the safe after a 
little persuasion, and the robbers would take 
the cash contents, satisfied that they had se- 
cured all the available plunder. Many of the 
boats were captained by secessionists, —a fact 
which was known to the bushwhackers, — with 
the result that such boats were not disturbed, or 
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were occasionally halted and searched as a mat- 
ter of show for the benefit of the galleries. 

I recall one instance in which the robbery 
was on the other side. The “Platte Valley” 
was conveying a company of new troops down 
the river when at a point between Cairo and 
Memphis, the boat made a landing to get some 
wood. There lived in a little log house at the 
point a widow with four sons, all of whom 
were in the Union army, with the entire sym- 
pathy of the mother. The valorous recruits 
swarmed ashore and “went through” the pre- 
mises of the old lady in a brief time. Every 
chicken, egg, bit of meat, everything edible, in- 
cluding pigs and calves, and anything and 
everything in the house which attracted the 
fancy of the raiders, and which could be eaten 
or sent home as a trophy, were gobbled up and 
carried on the boat. The captain of the com- 
pany tried his best to restrain the men, but, 
while well intentioned, he was weak. He was 
from the same locality as his men, and many 
of them called him by his first name instead 
of his title, and apparently had no respect for 


him. 
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The officers of the boat offered such objec- 
tions as they dared, and the old lady stormed, 
wept, avowed her Union sentiments, and as- 
serted that this fact and that she had four sons 
in the Union army should protect her from 
ruin by the Northern men. It was all useless. 
The men laughed at her, and scoffed at the 
claim that she was a Union woman. 

The boat was about to cast off the lines, and 
the old lady was reluctantly being forced down 
the gang-plank, when suddenly a loud voice was 
heard above the clamor, — 

‘Captain, form your men in line!” 

The voice was clear, penetrating, and filled 
with imperative suggestions. There was a 
quick cessation of the uproar. Everybody 
turned to look on the speaker. He was a slen- 
der man in citizen’s clothing, a stranger whom 
nobody knew, of commanding appearance and 
a stern face, whose firm lips and deep, flashing 
eyes showed intense earnestness. 

“Fall in, men!” came from the captain after 
he had glanced at the stranger. The men did 
so at once, and then all looked at the stern 
civilian. : 
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“Consider your company under arrest, sir! 
Let every article taken from that woman be 
returned without an instant’s delay!” 

The soldiers hesitated a single moment. 

“Quick march, there, now!” rang out from 
the civilian, with an impatient stamp of the 
foot as he noticed the hesitation. At once the 
men moved out and ashore, deposited their 
plunder, and sneaked back sheepishly on the 
boat. 

“Who are you?” asked the captain, as the 
boat backed away from the landing. 

“JT am Gen. Schuyler Hamilton,” was the 
answer ; “and your company shall remain under 
arrest till they are given an officer who can 
control them!” 

Gold and quinine were contraband, and their 
transport South secured a fortune in a very 
little time. The greatest precautions were 
taken by the Government to prevent smuggling. 
There was a revenue officer on every boat, other 
officers always waiting to receive a landing- 
boat, and still others located everywhere there 
was likely to be any contraband work. After 


a boat had left, say St. Louis, bound down the 
19 
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river, every passenger and officer on the steamer 
had to pass before the revenue officer and un- 
dergo inspection. Frequently were men and 
women caught laden with gold, quinine, or both, 
and innumerable were the processes of attempted 
evasion. 

There was a well-known Jew named Strauss, 
who since the war and before the great fire 
had a jeweller’s establishment on the corner 
of Clark and Madison streets. During the war 
he had incessant business between the North 
and South. He was known to everybody along 
the travelled route, largely for the possession of 
a monstrous “cheek” and a wooden arm. It 
was believed by the revenue officers that he 
was engaged in contraband transactions, but 
they never could get absolute proof. He was 
the object of constant suspicion, and whenever 
he went down. the river he was forced to sub- 
mit to a rigid inspection. He was often stripped 
to the skin, his ears, mouth, and hair were ex- 
amined; but nothing ever came of it. Mean- 
while, he flourished and steadily increased in 
the possession of wealth. 

One of the boats which he favored in his 
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trips was the “ Hillman,” commanded by Frank 
Caton, and clerked by Jewett Wilcox. The 
latter relates that he was always certain that 
the Hebrew was engaged in smuggling, but 
could never locate the methods. About the 
close of the war, the two happened to meet, 
and the conversation turned on smuggling. 

“It is the easiest thing in the world,’ said 
the ex-contrabandist. “I can conceal several 
thousand dollars in gold on my person so that 
you can’t find it.” 

“Impossible! If you will convince me that 
you can do it, Ill ‘set up’ the wine.” 

“Agreed!” He stripped off his coat, rolled 
up the shirt-sleeve on his right arm, unscrewed 
the wooden appendage, and showed that it was 
of muscular contour and—hollow. “Many is 
the thousand dollars in gold I have stored away 
here, and not a soul ever suspected it.” 

Wilcox paid the wine. 

“Speaking of smuggling,” said the ex-river 
captain, “on each trip, as a matter of form, I 
had to undergo inspection. This consisted 
simply in passing before an inspector and be- 
hind a table placed near the wall. I was never 
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examined. I made two trips a week between 
St. Louis and Memphis. One day a friend of 
mine made me a flattering offer. He said that 
if I would put a false lining in my vest, and 
take South a quantity of gold coin such as I 
could manage without inconvenience or likeli- 
hood of detection, he would pay me two hundred 
dollars each trip. That would have been four 
hundred dollars a week.” 

‘‘' Why did n’t you accept the offer ?” 

“ Well, if it was now,’— and here his eyes 
grew dreamy and far-reaching, — “I don’t know 
—I can’t say —just what I would do. The 
fact is that I was afraid at that time that if 
they detected me they would confiscate the 
boat.” 

We then exchanged reminiscences concerning 
acquaintances who had made fortunes in cot- 
ton, gold, quinine, percussion-caps, salt, and 
scores of other things; we remembered how 
easy it was then to accumulate an ample com- 
petence in a brief period. Then there was si- 
lence. We fell into a revery which lasted 
several moments, and then each at the same 
instant glanced at the other, and from both 
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came simultaneously the same precise, emphatic 
utterance, — 

“What a couple of 
those days!” 

Most people in Chicago have known at some 


fools we were in 


time or another a dapper little gentleman, 
Colonel Binmore, a law reporter, with a blond 
beard and mustache, and a mild, inoffensive 
eye. The colonel was originally a stenographer ; 
and when the war broke out he became General 
Hurlbut’s adjutant-general. 

One day in Memphis a steamer captained by 
Calvert was unloading some hides. While this 
was in operation, a gayly-dressed Federal officer, 
with the straps of a colonel, attended by an 
orderly, came trotting down the levee. When 
opposite the steamer his eyes caught the scene 
of the unloading, and then he reined up his 
steed with a jerk on both curb and snaffle. He 
gazed for a moment at the roustabouts who, 
under the ponderous fist and colossal curses of 
the mate, were running ashore with the hides. 
They were all Africans as black as ink, woolly, 
thick-lipped, long-heeled, and thin-shinned, but 
for some reason the colonel did not detect 
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their real character. He surveyed the people 
for a moment, and then in a voice vibrating 
with indignation, — 

“My God! Federal soldiers reduced to the 
grade of slaves! Here, stop this!” The bull- 
headed mate glanced at the interloper, and 
went on cursing the roustabouts; the perspir- 
ing negroes probably did not even hear his 
remark, and the stiff hides rattled ashore as 
if nothing had happened. 

The colonel was outraged, not only that Fed- 
eral soldiers should be employed to handle 
hides, but that his orders should not be obeyed. 
He rode to the end of the gang-plank and inter- 
posed his horse against the tides of hide-carriers. 
Instantly there was a commotion on the boat, 
and Captain Calvert rushed down to see what 
caused the uproar. 

“ What the 
manded of the colonel. 


are you doing?” he de- 


“TY order you to stop using Federal soldiers as 
slaves!” 

“You’re drunk!” was the angry reply. 
“Get away from here or I’ll have you thrown 
into the river!” 
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The colonel reached over to his holster for 
his revolver, and Calvert fled in search of a 
-weapon. He could not find one in the cabin, 
and ran up to the “ texas,’ where he secured 
one, and then started below, where the colonel, 
pistol in hand, was in search of a victim. 
Fortunately, before the two could get together a 
sergeant of the provost-guard happened along; 
and hearing the condition of affairs, he inter- 
fered, and announced to the colonel that he was 
under arrest. The latter undertook to argue 
the question of rank, but the sergeant declined 
to listen, and by the aid of several guards 
marched the colonel up the levee. 

It may be that to this day the colonel is of 
the impression that he interfered to prevent the 
slavish employment of Federal soldiers. It is 
certain, however, that it was only the opportune 
arrival of the guard which prevented a collision 
between Binmore and Calvert, in which one or 
both of them would most certainly have been 
carried out of the contest on a stretcher. 

While lying before Vicksburg, an occasional 
flag of truce passed between the hostile forces 
with reference to an exchange of prisoners, 
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or possibly to send through some woman who 
wished to get home to one or the other of the 
sections. On one of these occasions, I accom- - 
panied the delegation on the boat sent down to 
meet a Confederate flag of truce, and during 
the brief meeting, I made the acquaintance of 
a Confederate officer named Haseltino. Cigars 
and whiskey were abundant, and the acquain- 
tance, although of but a half-hour’s duration, 
became of a somewhat intimate character. 

In 1870, I was seated one evening in a beer 
saloon, on Clark, between Madison and Wash- 
ington streets. It was during the Franco- 
Prussian trouble, and the crowd that thronged | 
the saloon was German, and in a condition of 
excitement bordering on lunacy. Beer flowed 
at high tide, and the roar of the patriotic 
Deutscher filled the room like a hurricane. The 
late Dr. John M. D. Carr was one of the several 
who were seated with myself in a corner. - 

“ What would be the effect,’ Iasked, “if 
some one should get up and sing out, ‘ Vive la 
France’ ?” 

“Good God!” responded Carr, “are you 
crazy?” He sprang to his feet with a look of 
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apprehension on his face,—a look that inspired 
a mischievous determination on my part to have 
some fun. I arose, and in a voice that reached 
well through the room, roared, ‘“‘ Vive la France!” 

There was a tornado-like rush over the corner 
where we had been seated. I remember indis- 
tinctly seeing Carr leap through the open win- 
dow, through which I almost instantly followed, 
although not from my own volition. 

There were much yelling and profanity, during 
which I was a good deal “ mussed up.” In fact, 
I was getting very much the worst of it, when 
suddenly a stalwart figure dashed into the 
crowd, and striking right and left, seized me 
and dragged me out into the alley. It was 
some little time before I could notice my res- 
cuer, and when I did so, I recognized my old 
Confederate acquaintance, Haseltino. He had 
lately come to Chicago, and had turned gam- 
bler. He had elegant manners, a strong manly 
form, and evidences of excellent breeding, and 
undoubtedly had been reared as a gentleman. 
The fire came and annihilated Chicago and 
also all traces of Haseltino. 

During the long wait before Vicksburg, the 
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steamers seized by the Government had little to 
do, and lay idly at the bank, waiting for orders. 
They served as boarding-houses for business 
men, correspondents, and often for officers whose 
commands were in the vicinity. I was for some 
time a guest on a steamer whose name I haye 
forgotten, but whose clerk I remember well. 
His name was Maratta, “Dan” for short, and a 
most popular official and a great’ favorite with 
all with whom he came in contact. I recall 
him at the present time for his connection with 
a tragic incident which occurred some years after 
the war. 

In 1866-67, there lived in Chicago a family 
named McNamee, consisting of a widow, three 
sons, and a daughter. The latter, Jennie, was 
consigned to a convent at Sinsiniwa Mound 
when her father died, she being then about 
six years of age. She was later transferred to 
a convent at Davenport, Iowa, where she re- 
mained till she was about twenty. Becoming 
dissatisfied with her life, she made her escape 
from the convent by jumping from the build- 
ing, breaking her arm in the operation. Fora 


time she resided with her brothers and mother 
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in Chicago, who vainly endeavored to induce her 
to return to her religious life. She was a 
very accomplished girl, a linguist covering wide 
ground, a fine pianist, and brimming over with 
vivacity, humor, and good-nature. 

In 1869, she went down the Mississippi River 
on a boat of which Maratta was clerk. Some- 
where below Cairo, the boat caught fire; and in 
a brief period Jennie was driven to the stern by 
the flames, and thence into the river. The 
gallant Maratta, without a moment’s hesitation, 
sprang after her, and seizing her, attempted to 
swim with her to the shore. The heroic effort 
was a failure. Encumbered by her clothing, 
she was a weight too heavy for his strength, and 
in her frantic struggles she so pinioned him 


that both were carried under and drowned. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HERE was a tremendous gathering of corre- 
spondents with the army and fleet above 
Vicksburg. One of them was missing, — Frank 
Chapman, of “The New York Herald,” the 
person before alluded to as replying, when re- 
monstrated with for losing so much at poker, 
that he was instructed by “The Herald” to 
pay liberally for information, and that he was 
doing his best to get information as to the 
game. Rheumatism seized on him after the 
battles of 1862, and he went North for his 
health. Frequently in 1864 I saw him in Chi- 
cago, a mere wreck of the once rollicking corre- 
spondent. He was twisted into a fantastic and 
cruel shape by his disease, and moved about, 
painfully supported on the arm of a negro. He 
had. married a school-teacher in the city, but 
did not long survive. Old residents will re- 
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member before the fire the swarthy, keen-eyed 
cripple who used to be helped every fair day 
along the streets and into the saloon kept by 
Charles Kern on Clark Street, where he occu- 
pied himself in chatting with acquaintances and 
in reading the morning papers. 

Chapman, among his many acquirements, 
possessed very remarkable ventriloquial powers, 
which he used for the amusement of his friends. 
I remember that once in Cairo he made many 
merry at the expense of the present venerable 
official, Governor Oglesby. The latter at that 
time was a brigadier-general, and was most 
solicitous as to the safety of his troops and of 
the town over which he held command. One 
evening the general was in the St. Charles 
Hotel. It was darker than a black cat or a 
hundred of them. Outside there were no lights 
of any kind, save here and there from a_ jack 
where a steamer was unloading, or the reddish 
yellow flames from the momentarily-opened 
doors of a boiler. The levee in front of the 
hotel was a bottomless sea of mud. It was 
black, sticky, impassable. 

There had been an alarm, and the vigilant 
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Oglesby was on the qui vive. Some new regi- 
ments had just come in, and their officers in 
gorgeous apparel, including patent-leather cay- 
alry boots, were stopping at the hotel. Twice, 
early in the evening, some of the new officers 
had been called for by their names in tones of 
apprehension from out the darkness. Several 
of them had rushed out in response to the call, 
and had returned after a vain search through 
the black mud of the levee, their patent-leathers 
covered with mire to the tops. It was very mys- 
terious. The closest search in the darkness failed 
to discover the persons calling, or anybody else. 
The officers contemplated their besmirched boots 
with disgust, and their unavailing hunt with 
some apprehension. There was something afoot; 
everybody was excited, curious, uneasy in regard 
to the clamors for help which had come up 
through the darkness. General Oglesby learned 
that something suspicious was in the air, and 
determined not to be caught napping. It was 
probably some scheme of the enemy. He would 
be prepared for them. 

One black evening there was a large crowd 
collected in the bar and billiard room of the 
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hotel. Among others was “Uncle Dick” in 
his shirt-sleeves, and enjoying himself as one of 
his genial nature could under the circumstances. 
Suddenly a voice rang in his ears, apparently 
from the outside of the hotel, “The rebels are 
attacking the fort!’ In an instant the gallant 
brigadier was on his feet, and hatless and coat- 
less he broke on a swift run for the door. One 
or two others near him had heard the voice, and 
followed immediately after him. The remain- 
der of the crowd, having heard nothing, re- 
mained, wondering at the cause of the general’s 
sudden flight. 

A few minutes later he returned with heav- 
ing chest, burning countenance, and flashing 
eyes. He was covered with mud to the eye- 
brows, and wore a look of mingled anger and 
perplexity. All that night he remained below 
waiting for another alarm, but none came. The 
gray morning revealed Fort Defiance intact, 
nor could the closest examination reveal that 
there had been any alarm through the night. 

Whether or not it was ever revealed to the 
officers and the general that they were the vic- 


tims of Chapman’s acquirements as a ventrilo- 
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quist, and his mischievous propensities, 1 have 
never learned. It is probable, however, that 
as the joke was too good to keep they were in 
season informed as to the origin of the various 
alarms. 

One evening, not long after the war, Judge 
Barker, a very dignified and well-known jurist 
from Dubuque, lowa, was engaged in playing a 
game of billiards in a saloon on the corner 
of Dearborn and Randolph streets. Chapman 
happened to be in there, as well as myself. I 
gave him the name of the Iowa man, and very 
soon after, a voice coming down through the 
erating which gave light from the sidewalk 
called out, — 

“Judge Barker! Judge Barker! come out 
here.” : 

The judge stopped his play and glanced about 
him. The voice continued to call, and at length 
he dropped his cue, and rushed up the stairway 
and out.on the sidewalk. He came back in a 
few moments with a puzzled countenance and 
resumed his cue. Twice more did the voice 
call for him, and each time seemed that of one 


in distress. The judge ascended to the side- 
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walk both times; but at the third call he did not 
return. He was of a somewhat despondent na- 
ture, and as he died not long after, it may be 
that he regarded the mysterious calling as a 
portentous summons from the other world. 

In one direction and another the corre- 
spondents were occupied, some of them in being 
court-martialed, others in playing poker, and 
yet others in writing an occasional letter, or in 
trying to capture some cotton. Knox, of “The 
Herald,” of New York, was arrested by Sher- 
man, and was being tried for some sort of trea- 
son, or something of the kind, the allegation 
being based on his letters from the seat of oper- 
ations. He was limited in his wanderings to 
the steamer on which the trial was being held, 
and did not suffer essentially from his confine- 
ment. He was found guilty of something and 
was ordered out of the lines, but came back in 
a week or two on an order from Washington. 
All the rest of us who were to be tried for trea- 
son in giving the facts in regard to Sherman’s 
tremendous defeat at Chickasaw Bayou were 
thereupon discharged. 


The efforts to capture Vicksburg were not 
20 | 
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limited to ditch-digging. Innumerable were 
the efforts made to flank the fortifications of 
the place on the north. There is a vast “ bot- 
tom” region lying north of Vicksburg which is 
penetrated by the Yazoo River and traversed 
by innumerable bayous. Up this river the gun- 
_ boats were pushed, and along the bayous as far 
as they could go, but in every instance the 
end of the route was faced by a Confederate 
’ battery. 

The black-coated gunboats that explored the 
recesses of the Yazoo “bottom” had anything 
but a pleasant time of it. Often the streams 
were no wider than the boats; the branches of 
the trees overhung the stream, and the inter- 
laced arms offered a serious obstruction to their 
progress; but worse than all were the swarms 
of rifle-men which covered the levees and popped 
at every head that was shown at port-hole or 
ventilating space. There was no possible form 
of retaliation. The enemy was behind the 
embankments, out of sight and out of reach. 
Occasionally a huge gun would be shotted and 
discharged into the bank, but beyond awaken- 
ing the echoes nothing would result. It was 
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the case of whales being attacked by minute 
sword-fish ; the monsters would bellow in their 
rage and pain, but could not reach their antag- 
onists. In fact, the “Benton” was corralled 
far up in the swamp, and would have remained 
there and left her skeleton, like some gigantic 
ichthyosaurus, had not some infantry been able 
to reach her and rescue her from the deadly 
assaults of her puny opponents. 

As we returned down the Yazoo, at every 
possible point where the river could be reached 
there were throngs of negro families waiting to 
be taken away. Many of them had flatboats 
in which they were already embarked, ready to 
fasten a line to the returning Federal boats and 
be towed down the river and to freedom. 

I remember one instance connected with this 
hegira that was somewhat out of the usual 
course of events. At one point where the 
“Silver Wave” halted there was an immense 
encampment of negroes with their scanty furni- 
ture waiting for removal. Attached to the shore 
was a large flatboat, which lay just at the stern 
of the steamer. I happened to be lounging in 
that portion of the boat, and was attracted by 
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the character of the contents of the flatboat. 
There were at least twenty colored persons in it, 
of all ages and both sexes. In the stern sata 
venerable African, who at once attracted my 
attention. He had a heavy beard and very 
thick hair, which, with his dense eyebrows, were 
as white as wool. There was something noble 
and impressive in his face and position, and in- 
terest in him was increased as I saw that he 
was sightless. He was grand as he sat there, — 
grand in his years, which must have been close 
to a century; grand in the immobility of his 
countenance, the repose of his position, in his 
helpless blindness, and in a perceptible expres- 
sion of patience and hope that characterized his 
features. — 

The other persons in the boat were probably 
his descendants. There was a white-headed 
woman who was his daughter, then a stalwart 
man and a woman, who must have been his 
grandchildren, and then a host of children of 
all ages from twenty down to a little pickaninny, 
lying on its back, that sucked its thumb, kicked 
up its heels, and gazed with its black, bead-like 
eyes into vacancy. They were all chattering, 
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| laughing, screaming in the exuberance of their 
delight. Freedom was before them, and the 
world was ablaze with the glory of anticipation. 
Only the patriarch was silent; to him there 
perhaps mingled with the hope of the future 
a recollection of the old home and the old life. 
The deep-grown roots of his existence could not 
be easily extracted from the soil of the South; 
and yet there was a glow on his face such as 
must have come over the faces of the wander- 
ing tribes as they stood on Nebo and their 
_ weary eyes took in the spreading fields and 
the fertile plains of the promised land. 

A line was dropped from the deck of the 
steamer to the flatboat, and made fast. The 
next moment the wheel began to revolve. It 
threw back waves which enveloped the flatboat, 
and then, as the speed increased, the flat bow 
of the latter was drawn under, and the entire 
boat with all its human freight, its infancy, its 
years, its hopes, disappeared under the greenish 
waters of the Yazoo. As far asI could see the 
locality, I watched for some sign of the engulfed 
unfortunates; but not even a rag, or a frag- 


ment of any kind, came to the surface. The 
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cruel waters held them fast, and not even a 
ripple disturbed the placid surface above their 
place of disappearance. Nothing that I saw 
during the war shocked me as did this occur- 
rence. Rescue was impossible; the boat did 
not even stop. It steamed swiftly away, and I 
felt in my heart that another and a humbler 
Moses had died at the moment of anticipated 
deliverance. 

One evening about the middle of April I 
strolled into the tent of Gen. Fred Steele. I 
found him entirely alone, and noticed on his 
usually placid face an expression of concern. 

“ Any news, General ?” 

T may say here in explanation of what follows, 
that I had known General Steele from the out- 
break of the war, and had secured his confidence. 
He did not hesitate to communicate to me con- 
templated movements of the forces for my own 
guidance, as he knew that I would not use them 
in any manner to embarrass operations. 

“Well, yes; there is some,” he answered 
slowly. 

‘‘It must be something serious. Is it some- 


thing that you can give me?” 
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“ Yes, I suppose I can. There was a consul- 
tation this afternoon among Grant and other 
officers, at which Grant submitted a plan for a 
change of base to some point below Vicksburg 
so that we can unite with Banks at Port 
Hudson.” 

‘Was the plan agreed to?” 

“By no means. On the contrary, every offi- 
cer present who expressed an opinion opposed 
the proposition. In fact, some of them did 
more than merely oppose it; they protested 
formally against its adoption.” 

It thus appears from this conversation that 
Grant is entitled to the full credit of the scheme 
for flanking Vicksburg on the left, although, as 
he admits in his book, his movement contem- 
plated getting below Vicksburg, joining Banks 
at Port Hudson, reducing that place, and then, 
in connection with Banks, operating against 
Vicksburg, with the base of supplies at New 
Orleans. A mere accident, quite unforeseen, 
forced him to a change of plans after landing 
below the town, and led to the grandest victory 
of the war. 


The first thing to be done in carrying out the 
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new plan was to run some transports by the 
batteries of the place so as to have means of 
ferrying across troops, who were to be marched 
down on the opposite side of the river. Some 
experiments were made before the real work 
was begun: The “Queen of the West,” a 
papier-maché structure, was sent down by the 
batteries, and was knocked into flinders in a 
few minutes. Then a gunboat, the “ Indianola,” 
was launched into the whirlpool, and was so 
battered that she was forced to surrender. 
Then a couple of wooden rams were experi- 
mented on, one of which was sunk in short 
order and the other captured. 

Having demonstrated that no single boat 
could get through, Grant determined on the 
same tactics that governed him later in the 
wilderness; that is, the employment of num- 
bers. He tried the mass system. He collected 
and sent through a fleet, reasoning probably 
that two or three of them might survive. One 
wooden and seven armored gunboats and three 
side-wheel river steamers were selected for the 
labor. In the case of the steamers, volunteers 
to man them had to be called for, save in the 
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case of the “ Silver Wave,” whose captain, Mc- 
Millen, alone of all the crew, determined to re- 
main with his boat, and the “ Forest Queen,’ 
whose commander, Captain Conway, and his 
clerk, the well-known “ Billy” Blenker, clung 
to the “Queen” through the entire perilous 
trip. 

I remember that as the fleet pulled out, Cap- 
tain Conway carried a chair close up to the for- 
ward railing of the upper deck, seated himself, 
lighted a cigar, and remained in this position 
during the tremendous fire through which he 
passed. His boat took the lead of the trans- 
ports, and was speedily disabled by a shot 
through the steam drum. She floated help- 
lessly for a distance, and was then taken in 
tow by a gunboat and out of danger. Captain 
Conway rode through the storm, never leaving 
his seat nor losing the light of his cigar. 

The evening of Thursday, April 16, 1863, was 
moonless, starlit, placid, and balmy. Soon after 
dark, steamers and various other boats dropped 
down from Milliken’s Bend to Lower Landing, — 
a place about four miles in a direct line from 
Vicksburg, and from which, in daylight, a most 
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excellent view of the city and the fortifications 
could be obtained. On a large steamer, the 
‘Von Phul,” there was a lively party, among 
whom were General and Mrs. Grant, General 
and Mrs. McClernand, and many other officers 
and their ladies, who occupied, as it were, a 
proscenium box in front of the Vicksburg stage. 
Mrs. Grant, I noticed, had improved very much, 
at least in dress, since I had seen her in Cairo 
when she came to that point with the general. 
She wore then a dress of some plain stuff, with 
heavy calfskin shoes, while pretty little Nellie 
was mainly remarkable for the possession of a 
very brilliant pair of nankeen pantalets. 

It was a brilliant and crowded house that 
assembled to witness the projected play. Some . 
thirty boats had gathered, each of which was 
black with human beings. Champagne corks 
popped; there were waves of laughter rolling 
and surging from boat to boat; there were 
gossip, love-making, songs and choruses, stories, 
and general hilarity, as the vast audience waited 
for the rise of the curtain. The sky was full 
of stars that looked down solemnly, — the only 
serious spectators of the scene. 
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The lights twinkled from the swelling bluffs 
of Vicksburg until about ten o’clock, and then 
eradually disappeared. Just then the song and 
laughter of the vast audience were suddenly 
hushed, as there appeared in the obscurity of 
the river a shapeless mass of black floating 
slowly down the stream. It disappeared, and 
then came another and another and still others, 
—a long procession of bulky shadows, noiseless, 
mysterious, and drifting as if without life or 
volition. They seemed as if they were great 
masses of darkness which had detached them- 
selves from the bank of night above and floated 
across the narrow vista in our front to, and dis- 
appeared in, the night below. 

Ten of these shapes glided by, and then the 
procession was at an end. A silence as dumb 
as death fell on the audience. The beating of 
hearts could be heard here and there, and occa- 
sionally a long expiration that suggested a sob. 
Every eye was turned in the direction where 
the pacific lights of Vicksburg had lately glim- 
mered and disappeared. Nothing could be seen 
save a long low bank of pitchy midnight lying 
between the foreground below and the stars 
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above. All watched with strained vision this 
mass of darkness, for in its silence and 
gloom we knew were thunders and lightnings 
and fierce volcanoes which at any moment 
might illumine and shake the earth with their 
eruptions. The silence, the mystery, became 
painful. There were some who hoped that the 
batteries had been passed without detection. 
One ingénw ventured the opinion, — 

“The rebels are using air-guns, and the ex- 
plosions are noiseless!” 

Speculation began to expand into breezy dis- 
cussion, when at exactly a quarter before eleven 
two fierce sharp lines of flame, as exactly 
defined in outline as spears of steel, flashed 
through the darkness from the right of the 
Vicksburg batteries, and a moment later the 
entire height and length of the bluffs were 
ablaze with crimson fire. At the same instant 
that the darkness was interrupted, the silence 
was shattered with the roar of guns that rocked 
the earth like heavy thunders. For a full hour 
the lightnings played through the darkness, and 
the air was rent with detonations, and then si- 


lence and the night settled again over the scene. 
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In no case in history is there a parallel to 
this tremendous event. There have been others 
of equal grandeur, but none in which an innv- 
merable audience assisted at the spectacle, and 
in which the unfolding of the tragedy occurred 
in such a sublime environment of night, and 
with the galleries of the heavens filled with 
starry spectators. 

T have no reason to think that the people of 
Vicksburg enjoyed the display as did the im- 
mense audience gathered at the Lower Landing. 
Several times before, the Federals had sent ves- 
sels by the fortifications, and in the case of none 
was there any reply to the fire of the batteries. 
Having this in mind, a large element of the pop- 
ulation turned out to witness the shattering of 
another Yankee hulk by the invincible batteries. 
Woe was on them when in place of a solitary 
craft flying with fearful feet before the wrath 
of the Confederate guns, the black sides of eight 
gunboats suddenly flamed, and a broadside from 
twenty monster cannon charged with grape and 
canister flooded the observant bluffs. 

I do not remember that any other corres- 


pondent than myself was present at this spec- 
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tacle. Richardson, Browne, Colburn, and some 
others came down the river later, and gave us 
who had borne the heat and brunt of the con- 
flict a lesson as to how the work of corres- 
pondent should be done. 

I followed Grant in his move below Vicks- 
burg, and around to its rear. About this time 
Theodore Davis, of ‘ Harper’s Weekly,” came 
into view, and very soon gained distinction, not 
only for his artistic ability, but by his eccentric 
operations. It was his especial delight, in the 
innumerable skirmishes and battles which at- 
tended the movement, to select a portion of the 
skirmish-line which was most conspicuous, and 
to place himself well in the front with the most 
advanced of the sharpshooters. In case the 
- enemy’s line was driven back,— as it always 
was in this series of operations, — and there were 
any dead Confederates left on the ground, it was 
one of Dayis’s queer fancies to exchange clothes 
with a dead man. This he would do in full 
view of the combatants, and not unfrequently 
when under sharp fire. It did not seem to be 
his desire to exchange for the purpose of getting 
a better suit, for he frequently lost in quality by 
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the transaction, but simply for the novelty of 
the change. There were scarcely two successive 
days on the march that he appeared in the same 
suit ; he was as variegated in his costumes as a 
harlequin. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HE most notable event with which the West- 

ern correspondents were concerned was 

the capture of Richardson and Browne, of “ The 
New York Tribune,’ and Colburn, of “ The 
World.” During all the months that the rest 
of us remained in the field, these gentlemen 
were taking their ease at some point up the 
river. When they heard that the batteries had 
been passed by the Federal fleet, they went down 
to Vicksburg.. To join the troops moving on 
Vicksburg from the rear would necessitate a 
ride of some sixty miles. This was too much. 
By running the batteries they could cover the 
same distance in a few hours. Besides this, as 
Richardson argued, to go down by water would 
be an improvement over the course of the other 
correspondents, would give them a “coup,” and 
create a sensation. In addition to all this, there 
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was not the slightest danger in the effort. They 
could be so protected by bales of hay that no 
shot could reach them. In fine, they would 
take the river route; it would enable them to 
gain considerable éclat, would be an amusement, 
and save them a long journey by land. 

They tried the water route with a result which 
is well known. The tug on which they were 
embarked was blown up by a shell; they were 
rescued like drowning rats from the river, and 
were taken to Richmond. Colburn, being the 
representative of a journal not hostile to the 
South, was released soon after, while the other 
two, on account of their connection with “The 
Tribune,” were held in various prisons till they 
escaped in December, some seven months after 
their capture. Their sufferings while in prison, 
and the fatigues and hardships endured in their 
escape, have never been excelled in history, — 
not even in the severest, and most difficult of 
the escapes made by Siberian prisoners. It is 
the more remarkable in that Browne is a small, 
delicate man, with all the appearance of one 
who could not walk a dozen miles without in- 
curring permanent damage. 

21 
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It may be stated that the correspondents who 
had remained in the field for months, who had 
suffered from abominable weather, and had par- 
ticipated in all the wearing events of the invest- 
ment, were rather pleased when they heard that 
the three gentlemen from the Planters’ house in 
St. Louis had been captured. 

I accompanied the troops down the river and 
across into Mississippi, and was present at many 
of the numerous battles which occurred during 
that memorable march to the rear of Pemberton. 
When we reached Black River Crossing I found 
that I needed a change of clothing, and rode 
back to Milliken’s Bend, a distance of some sixty 
miles, to supply my wants. I obtained what I 
needed, and started the next day for the front. 
I remember the day and the ride for several 
reasons. One of these was in the incidents con- 
nected with my travelling companion, General 
Hovey, who had been principal of the Normal 
School at Bloomington at the breaking out of 
the war. 

It was a hot spring morning, suffocating, 
depressing, enervating. We started, and Hovey, 


who was well mounted, led off at a swift trot. 
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Hour after hour he kept it up, never drawing 
rein for a moment. Acute pains began to pos- 
sess me; my head grew heavy; sudden dizziness 
would seize me; and it was only with the utmost 
difficulty that I could retain my seat in the 
saddle. Hovey spurred on unrelentingly, and 
finally pulled away from me and disappeared. 
I do not remember much else that occurred till 
the next morning, when I awoke and found 
myself on a cot, the sole occupant of a tent, 
while on the ground outside a sentinel paced 
in front of the opening, and all around were 
camp-fires smouldering, about which lay sleeping 
soldiers. | 
I discovered later that on the afternoon of 
the day before I had ridden into the yard of a 
deserted house, on whose veranda were General 
Ransom and his staff. I had fallen from my 
horse, was taken charge of by order of the gen- 
eral, and during the rest of the day had been 
carried in an ambulance. That night I had been 
placed in Ransom’s tent, while he slept outside 
with his saddle for a pillow. Considering that 
he did not know who I was, and that he cared 


for me as a simple act of charity, it must be 
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conceded that he was a man of rare sympathetic 
qualities and infinite feeling. He had these 
qualities and others of equal value. He was 
gentle in his manners, a thorough gentleman in 
his demeanor, a poet by nature, with the heart 
of a lion and the tenderness of a woman. I 
never saw him after. 

As I followed in the wake of Grant’s forces I 
constantly met Confederate soldiers, singly and 
in squads, who had drifted away from Pember- 
ton’s army, and who were so demoralized that I 
could alone have captured an army of them 
without resistance. Many of them asked me to 
take them into the Federal camp, as they feared 
encountering the Federal cavalry, which was 
scouring all the region back to the Mississippi. 
In fact, I am not sure that if I had continued 
directly on to Vicksburg I could not have taken 
the town without difficulty. I reached a small 
stream at one point, and as I entered the water 
I was fired at by some Confederate cavalry on 
the opposite bank, who turned their horses and 
fled the moment they had emptied their pieces. 
So tremendous a demoralization can scarcely be 


imagined. 
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I overtook the main body of Federals at Jack- 
son, arriving there as they were moving out. 
I was tired, and took a seat on the piazza of a 
hotel in front of the railway track, and sat 
there resting. Squads of infantry and cavalry, 
wagons with supplies, poured by, going west- 
ward in the direction of Vicksburg. It was 
warm, and finally I leaned my head against the 
side of the building and fell asleep. How long 
my slumber lasted I do not know. I was sud- 
denly awakened by the report of small-arms. 
Hurrying to the edge of the piazza I looked over 
the road along which the Federals had been 
moving and saw that it was deserted. To the 
right and left in the town, shots were being 
fired with considerable rapidity, and south I 
saw in a cleared space some mounted men 
headed westward and lashing their horses into 
a furious speed; and then, a second or two 
later, a Federal cavalry-man, spurring his horse, 
flew along the road taken by our forces, and be- 
hind him rang out the explosion of guns. I 
thought it was time to leave. I sprang into the 
saddle, drove in the spurs “to the hilt,” and 
followed the cavalry-man, noticing as I wheeled 
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into the main road a dozen or more horsemen 
coming toward me on a furious gallop, who 
were blazing away at the fugitive as fast as they 
could pull their triggers. They gave a yell as I 
came in sight and transferred their leaden atten- 
tions in my direction. I hugged the neck of my 
animal and spurred for dear life, half fearing a 
bullet, and half fearing that my horse might 
stumble and throw me over his head. 

There was a rise in the ground, which I sur- 
mounted, and once on the summit I caught 
sight of some Federals a mile or so in advance. 
My pursuers halted on the ridge, firing a few 
shots as a farewell greeting. As I afterward 
learned, the firing party was composed of some 
rebel cavalry, who were hanging on the rear of 
the Federals to cut off stragglers. I am satisfied 
that I was the very last man of all the Federal 
forces to leave Jackson in the movement against 
Vicksburg. 

This was the most thrilling adventure I en- 
countered during the march on Vicksburg, un- 
less there be an exception in another occurrence 
of a rather curious character. My horse had 
become worn down with the long marches from 
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Milliken’s Bend, and I cast about for a remount. 
I was at the time spending the night at General 
Crocker’s headquarters, and on presenting my 
request he turned me over to his adjutant, Cadle, 
who led me out to an enclosure where a half- 
hundred captured horses were corralled and 
kindly told me to help myself. I selected an 
animal, after a good deal of inspection, which I 
thought would suit me, and led him out, changed 
saddles, and mounted him, and started off — or 
tried to. 

“Fine beast!” said Cadle. There seemed 
something ironical in his tone, and his face did 
not bear the impress of entire sincerity as he 
moved away. 

The animal was immense as to dimensions, 
with a sleepy eye, and what, after a little, 
appeared to be a malignant expression in his 
countenance. I pulled up his long ugly head, 
chirruped to him, but he did not appear to un- 
derstand, and made no motion. I then drove 
the spurs into his sides, whereupon he gave a 
whisk with his tail, shivered a little, while a 
sort of a hurt expression appeared to come into 
his eyes. It took several digs of the spurs, 
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accompanied by swishes of the tail and actual 
groans from the beast, before he started, and 
then he would only walk. He moved with an 
elephantine heaviness, and with a weaving, un- 
certain gait, as if he were not used to walking 
and carrying a load. 

There was a slight hill near the headquarters, 
which he climbed with apparent difficulty. On 
a plateau above were drawn up a German regi- 
ment on one side of the road, and on the other a 
brass band. My steed, with eyes almost closed, 
and with a lumbering gait, succeeded at length 
in reaching a point on the road exactly between 
the head of the regiment and the band. Just 
as we did so the leader gave a flourish with a 
stick and the musicians at once blossomed into 
a hurricane of noise, including drums, cymbals, 
and all the other appurtenances of an institution 
of the kind. In a single second my steed raised 
his drooping head high in air, reared, kicked, 
plunged madly, and then began a revolving 
motion, his rear sweeping aside the band like 
chaff, and his front impinging on the head 
of the regiment. Once started there was no 


stopping; he revolved like an equine top, as 
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swift as lightning and with the power of a crazy 
cyclone. In a minute and a half he had re- 
volved all over the regiment, scattered the band, 
and filled the woods with flying Dutchmen, who 
were taking to trees and every other thing that 
offered protection. The air was blue with High- 
Dutch oaths yards in length and as bitter in 
quality as an anathema maranatha. 

I was finally surrounded and captured by a 
squad of enraged Teutons, and confronted by 
the major commanding. The moment I dis- 
mounted, the animal’s head drooped, his eyes 
closed, and he put on an appearance of meekness 
and an absence of guile that was most amazing ; 
he did not look as if he had the spirit or the 
hardihood necessary to brush a, fly from his hide. 
I made my peace with considerable difficulty, and 
then returned to the corral, leading the humble 
beast, to which I at once gave its freedom. 

Prominent in this march around Vicksburg 
were many men who afterward obtained national 
reputations. One who was a superb fighter was 
Gen. M. M. Crocker, of Iowa, a lawyer by train- 
ing and a soldier and a leader by instinct. He 
was a very handsome man, something of the 
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style of John A. Rawlins. Both of them had 
consumption, and had that clearness of com- 
plexion and the large blazing eyes often charac- 
teristic of sufferers from this diabolical disease. 
Crocker was a fighter in the amplest sense of 
the word; it was a brigade of his division that 
captured Jackson on our march to Vicksburg, 
although the credit has generally been given to 
the late General Logan. 

McPherson was also one of the conspicuous 
figures of the march. He was a singularly 
handsome man, especially when mounted. He 
was slender, rather delicate in features, and 
possessed of a face characterized by a marked 
refinement. His eyes were gentle in expression, 
which, with his heavy dark and silken beard 
and hair, gave him the appearance of one of the 
highest types of the knights of old, whose devo- 
tion to women, purity of life, and heroism in 
battle are the theme of the poet and romancer. 
Colonel, afterward general and Secretary of War, 
Belknap was one of the figures who played a 
part in the Vicksburg campaign. His part was, 
on this occasion, rather that of a walking gentle- 
man. He was then portly, with a flowing blond 
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beard, dark and very handsome eyes, and a 
dignified bearing, 

While on the march to Vicksburg a large 
humber of visitors poured in from the North, 
among whom were Governor Yates, accompanied 
by William Pitt Kellogg and other politicians, 
speculators, and adventurers. The governor 
addressed some Illinois regiments one night, 
and made a most masterly and impassioned 
effort, which elicited uncontrollable enthusiasm, 
Twenty-four hours later he was on his way to 
_ the North under the control of friends who had 
all they could do to prevent his throwing him- 
self into the river. The difference in his condi- 
tion within this short period, — the fervid orator, 
the patriotic statesman, the grand spirit which 
swayed the bronzed soldiery with whirlwinds 
of appeal and encouragement, and then the 
frantic, maniacal victim of an uncontrollable 
habit, writhing in horror at sight of horrible 
phantasms that filled his vision, —all tend to 
illustrate with force the marvellous capacity of 
this unfortunate genius, and to present with 
shocking fidelity the antagonisms which entered 
— into the composition of his character. 
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Adjutant-General Thomas, white-haired and 
venerable, was on the ground engaged in filling 
the quota of Massachusetts by the enlistment of 
negroes. 

The comparative ease with which one becomes 
wonted to unpleasant sights was amply illus- 
trated in my own case. I recollect that not 
long before the war, while in Dubuque, I was 
invited by a well-known local surgeon, Dr. Asa 
Horr, to assist at an amputation. I readily con- 
sented, never having seen anything of the kind, 
and I was given the lamp to hold while the 
operation was being performed. At the very 
first slash of the knife in the leg -of the victim 
and the flow of the blood, a deadly nausea seized 
me, and I remembered no more. 

During the night following the battle of Cham- 
pion Hills I could find no place to sleep except 
in the yard of a house which was being used by 
the Federals as a hospital. There was a long 
sofa which had been tossed out to make room 
in the house, and on this | lay down after hav- 
ing wrapped myself in my blanket. All about 
me were wounded men, who, as fast as possible, 
were taken into the house for examination and 
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operation. The sofa was near the entrance, 
just a little to one side, and afforded a space 
out of the way, which was utilized for the dis- 
position of the amputated legs and arms of the 
soldiers. They were tossed out, and formed 
a pile about me which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have excited the liveliest horror, 
but which did not affect me in the least. I slept 
as soundly among the wounded men and amid 
these ghastly limbs as I ever did in the softest 
bed known to my experience. 

The next morning I was attracted by a couple 
of soldiers near me, one of whom was stretched _ 
out on a blanket, and was being fanned by the 
other with a piece of newspaper. The man on 
the blanket lay with closed eyes, a ghastly, livid 
face, and with a bullet-hole just over his eye, 
about which maggots were already swarming. 
The one who was doing the fanning was smok- 
ing a pipe, which he puffed as if he were enjoying 
it, meanwhile casting an occasional glance at 
his comrade. 

“ He’s got a bad hit,” I remarked, as I noticed 
the hideous wound in the forehead. 

“ Yes, tollable bad,” was the answer. 
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“He can’t live, of course.” 

“ T reckon not.” 

“ Do you know him ?” 

“Yes, he’s my brother.” 

He was as cool and indifferent as if the dying 
man had been a calf. 

After the close of one of the fights I happened 
to pass a point occupied by some surgeons, and 
to which the wounded were being brought from 
the field. At the moment I reached there, an 
ambulance stopped and a wounded man was 
being helped to the ground. As there seemed 
some difficulty in getting him out, I dismounted 
and assisted in lowering him from the ambu- 
lance and laying him on the ground. As we 
did so I caught sight of the wounded man’s face, 
and at once recognized him as a printer named 
Sewell, who several years before had been in my 
employ in Davenport, Iowa. 

He was too weak to say anything. The sur- 
geon examined his wound, and announced that 
he was shot through the body, and that he 
was mortally wounded, and could live but a 
few hours at the most. I stayed a little while, 
then bade him ‘good-by, and left, sending 
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on his name in my next letter as mortally 
wounded. 

Some four or five years after this incident, I 
was going east one night on Randolph Street 
toward Clark. A tremendous thunder-storm 
was raging; the rain fell in floods, and every 
second or two the lightnings filled the night with 
a blinding glare. As I reached Clark Street 
a more vivid flash than usual lighted up the 
scene, and just at that moment I ran against 
a man whose face I saw distinctly, and instantly 
recognized as that of the long-dead Sewell. Fora 
moment I was half-paralyzed at this sudden ap- 
pearance of the dead, and then I exclaimed, — 

“Ts that you, Sewell?” 

The dead man answered “ Yes,” in a tone 
that indicated life, and passed on in the storm 
and darkness. Twenty years later, business 
called me to Lincoln, Neb., and some local 
journal noticed my arrival. A portly gentle- 
man soon after called, and in his countenance 
Thad no difficulty in seeing the old printer, the 
dying soldier, the ghost of the Chicago storm, 
and one whom I soon found to be one of the 
solid business men of Nebraska’s capital. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HE following letter by John Woodworth, of 
Elgin, was received by me immediately 

after the publication of the preceding paper. It 
contains points that make it worthy of publica- 


tion. It reads: — 


“ Among the many thousands of the readers of 
‘The Times’ there is no one who so eagerly 
grasps the Sunday issue as myself, and almost 
skipping over the news of the day, seizes your 
‘Army Correspondents’ with the same avidity that 
an old veteran would draw a spring pullet that 
should chance to wander from her hiding-place; 
and as I read carefully each line of your pencil- 
ling, I live over the old days. You have so truth- 
fully portrayed events, and your pictures are so 
marked by fidelity that no doubt is left in the mind 
of an active participant that you have been there. 

“Your descriptions of Cairo, Corinth, Vicksburg, 
Jackson, are truthful and correct beyond any I 
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have seen, and, as you know, there are hundreds 
of them in print. My regiment was the Eighth 
Wisconsin, H, the ‘ Eagle’ Regiment, and we were in 
Cairo in January, February, and March, 1862. We 
went down to Island Ten and New Madrid with 
Pope, and then went up to Pittsburg Landing just 
after the battle of Shiloh. We were in the ‘on 
to Corinth’ movement, and I remember well the 
day you speak of in one of your letters when you 
tried to get a green correspondent to the front. 
My captain, John E. Perkins, Company F (who 
gave the name ‘Old Abe’ to the Eagle), was killed 
on that occurrence. 

“Jn your last letter you speak of being the last 
man to leave Jackson, Miss., and how near you 
came to being captured. I remember the morning 
of that day as distinctly as though it were yester- 
day. I was A. D. C. on the staff of Gen. James A. 
Mower when Jackson was taken. General Sher- 
man appointed Mower governor of the city, and 
told him ‘to run it in his own way. The morning 
we evacuated the city, one command, consisting 
of the Eighth Wisconsin, Fifth Minnesota, Forty- 
seventh Illinois, Eleventh Missouri Infantry, and 
the Second Iowa Battery, moved out in a body. 
After reaching the outskirts, General Mower di- 
rected me to ride back and report the condition 
of the column. I went to the rear and found 


22 
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everything all right, but at the same time heard 
some shots in the city. I reported to the general, 
and after moving two or three miles farther we 
came to a halt. 

“In our command was Col. John M. Cromwell, 
familiarly known as ‘Crom,’ of the Seventh Illi- 
nois, who was a great favorite in the brigade and 
always a welcome guest at headquarters, as he was 
a genial spirit, possessing an illimitable fund of 
anecdote and the like. He was an indispensable 
attachment to headquarters, and never failed to 
put in an appearance when we went into camp. 
On this occasion, however,. he did not appear, —a 
fact so remarkable that in a short time he was 
inquired for by General Mower. I immediately 
went back to Cromwell’s command and asked for 
him, where I was told by the field officers that 
they had not seen him since they left Jackson, but 
supposed he was riding with the headquarters 
staff, as he often was accustomed to doing. 

“A search along the entire line failed to find 
him. When night came, there was a general ap- 
prehension that ‘Crom’ had met with some dis- 
aster, and much sorrow was expressed over the 
conjécture. We feared the worst. We reached 
Vicksburg on the 21st of May, and the next day 
were engaged in that terrible assault with which 
the world is familiar. 
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“Two nights later we were sent at midnight up 
the Yazoo Valley to ascertain the whereabouts of 
Johnson, who was reported to be in our rear. 
There was some skirmishing, and the enemy 
retreated, and then we returned to Vicksburg. 
Some days later, we went up, the Yazoo on trans- 
ports and landed at a place known as Satartia. 
We marched a couple of miles inland and prepared 
_to bivouac for the night. While selecting grounds 
for the headquarters tent, Lieutenant Christensen, 
of Mower’s staff, saw a small piece of newspaper on 
the ground, which he picked up carelessly, wonder- 
ing how a piece of a newspaper could have come 
to that remote place. 

“On examining it, he found that it was a por- 
tion of a Jackson newspaper, with this notice: ‘It 
turns out that Colonel Cromwell of the Forty- 
seventh Illinois Infantry, who was killed at the 
evacuation of Jackson, was shot by one of Captain 
Yerger’s corps of this city.’ This was the first in- 
formation we received of his fate, and it was a 
most curious and out-of-the-way channel through 
which the news came. When Vicksburg had sur- 
rendered, among some prisoners exchanged were 
several who had been captured at Jackson at the 
time Cromwell was killed; and their accounts 
agreed so exactly with your narration of your es- 
cape that I was strongly impressed by it when 
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reading your paper. Cromwell was ordered to 
halt by a cavalry-man, but turned his horse into 
another street, where he was met by another 
squad, and in endeavoring to run the gantlet he 
was killed.” 


The incident related by Mr. Woodworth is a 
very curious one, as bringing to light the death 
of the gallant and popular Cromwell. It was 
probably the firing on this officer that I heard 
from another part of the town as I fled out of it 
in the direction of Vicksburg. 

The Confederates fell back into Vicksburg, 
beaten at every point. With rare consideration 
for a defeated foe, Grant halted his pursuing 
forces, as if to give the breathless fugitives time 
to recover their wind. When it was supposed 
that Pemberton had recovered his equanimity, 
the place was assaulted on two different occa- 
sions, and in both we were scandalously defeated. 
Thereupon we settled down to starve the gar- 
rison into surrender. 

Everybody has heard of Condit Smith, chief 
quartermaster of Sherman’s corps. He was a 
man of immense physique, weighing almost or 
quite three hundred pounds. He was a genial 
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gentleman, and very popular with all with whom 
he came in contact. During the second assault 
on the town, in riding about, I encountered 
Smith at a point well to the rear. He was 
standing near a hospital tent and appeared to 
be laboring under some unpleasant impression. 
A short distance in front of us a couple of six- 
pound guns were valorously blazing away in the 
direction of Vicksburg, screened behind some 
timber, and were doing their “level best.” I 
knew that they were at least a mile from the 
nearest Confederate works, and consequently 
were doing no damage, and would not attract 
any attention from the gunners of the enemy. 
But the fact that they were shooting and making 
a good deal of racket seemed to impress the 
bulky quartermaster with the idea that he was 
in the very midst of a tremendous and bloody 
engagement. 

“Pretty hot here!” he remarked, as I rode 
up. There was a scared look in his eyes and a 
good deal of a tremor in his voice. “I wonder 
if our boys will hold ’em in?” he continued, 
as he evidently contemplated the necessity of 
a hasty retreat, and possibly considered the 
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advisability of starting at once so as to be on 
time. | | 

There was no portion of the fighting visible 
except the action of the ambitious little six- 
pounders. It did not appear to be very danger- 
ous, and I told him so. 

* But, good God! suppose they should get 
whipped! I haven’t a horse nor an ambulance 
within reach. I’m in a pretty fix.” 

Just then there was a slight, swift “ping” in 
the air, and the next instant Condit grabbed 
himself by the calf of his leg. 

“T’m hit! I’m hit!” he yelled. He gazed 
wildly around him as if looking for a point of 
protection. Just back of the height where we 
stood, there dropped away toward the Yazoo a 
deep ravine. He saw it, wheeled about with 
the agility of a ballet-dancer executing a pirou- 
ette, started for the ravine, running like a deer, 
his enormous abdomen thrust out in front like 
a big bass-drum, and wobbling up and down and ~ 
from side to side like a monstrous bow] of jelly. — 
It seemed to me that as he fled he only touched 
the ground about once every sixty or a hundred 
feet, skipping with the celerity of a man shod 
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with seven-league boots. When well below the 
brow of the hill he stopped, and when I over- 
took him we examined his wound. It turned 
out to be the fact that he had been hit by a 
spent bullet, which had stung him, without even 
breaking the skin. 

Condit was a capital officer, and a thoroughly 
good fellow, but he had as little stomach for a 
fight as Falstaff. 

I saw his rapidity of movement paralleled on 
two other occasions. When we reached Big 
Black Crossing, a signal-man climbed a lofty tree _ 
on the bank which overlooked the country where 
the enemy was retreating. The top of the tree 
was dead and afforded him an excellent view of 
the adjacent region. I was approaching the 
point and saw him climb, as he unfurled his 
flag and began waving it to some observer in 
the rear. He had scarcely more than dipped 
his flag a couple of times when a shell from the 
other side of the stream came through the air 
with a diabolical shriek and passed just above 
his head. Another and another came, each one 
in close proximity to him, and then occurred a 


feat whose celerity equalled that of the bulky 
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Smith. He pitched his flag out into the open 
air, and then started for terra firma. His de- 
scent was astonishing. He came down like a 
mass of unsupported lead, touching a branch 
here and there, but all the time coming straight 
down. In much less time than it has taken me 
to tell it the entire incident had taken place and 
been finished. He struck the ground with a 
bound, having left the most of his clothes on 
the knots and limbs of the tree, and in a jiffy 
had scrambled over the brow of the bluff. 
The third notable instance of rapid travelling 
was one in which I was the principal character. 
I started, one day, to find my way from Sher- 
man’s position on the right down the bluffs to 
the landing on the Yazoo River. The route was 
entirely unknown to me; but I had received 
directions so. minute from some teamsters that I 
was certain I would have no trouble in getting 
through. I followed a wagon road which had 
been pointed out as the proper one, although I 
soon found that there were a dozen other roads 
all exactly alike. I followed one that seemed 
most travelled, which gradually bore off to the 
left in the direction of Vicksburg. It had been 
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raining, and on this account the tracks in the 
road had become much obscured, so that I was 
not surprised when I found that the trail I was 
pursuing was but little marked. 

It led me gradually around through the ra- 
vines, and finally brought me to the summit 
of a height. The eminence shut out the country 
beyond it, so that I saw nothing but the sky 
until I reached the top. The instant I did so 
I saw an unexpected landscape. An abandoned 
earthwork occupied the height on which I stood, 
while away to the west and south extended indefi- 
nitely a network of fortifications. I was gazing 
about curiously at this unlooked-for appearance, 
when suddenly a bullet swished through the 
air in my immediate vicinity. I saw the puff of 
smoke from another height some three hundred 
yards to the east, and then saw another and 
another, all with their accompaniment of whiz- 
zing bullets, and all evidently intended for my 
benefit. , 

My steed was a valuable mule which had been 
lent me by an officer, who, as I rode away, en- 
joined me not to come back without the animal 
unless I was brought back on a stretcher. I 
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had dismounted when I reached the top of the 
height to rest my saddle-cramped legs, and, 
bridle on arm, was scanning the region when I 
was fired at by the Confederate pickets. The 
slope of the hill behind me was but a few feet 
distant, and I turned to lead the mule down to 
this, so as to secure cover from the flying bullets. 
The animal failed to take in the situation. The 
moment the bridle straightened out and I began 
to pull on his mouth, he stopped and with ex- 
tended fore feet, projected head, and a glance 
of palpable stupidity, was as motionless as a 
rock. I then tried to get around to mount 
him, whereupon he began revolving with a ra- 
_ pidity which prevented my reaching the saddle. 
Finally I managed to get him stern foremost 
toward the brow of the hill, and then backed 
him suddenly over the crest till we were covered 
from the sharpshooters. 

I am satisfied that if the distance I travelled 
in chasing the revolving mule and in getting 
off the bluff could be extended in a straight line 
it would have reached at least a mile, although 
the time occupied did not probably exceed thirty 
seconds. Short as was the time, it appeared to 
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me to be months before I could get the rump 
of that mule pointed toward, and in motion 
down, the declivity. Once out of immediate 
danger he was as docile as a calf. I mounted 
without difficulty, and then, with the aid of a 
heavy pair of Mexican spurs, I made that mule 
sorry —if mules can be sorry —for his actions 
on the bluff. | 

After the two assaults delivered in May against 
the fortifications, the siege became simply a 
waiting on the part of the Federals until the 
enemy was starved into surrender. On the land 
side some mines were dug, and on the river 
front a dozen mortar-boats and some heavy bat- 
teries kept up an incessant bombardment of the 
city. Never was there so great a cry and so 
little wool as in this shelling. The mortars 
poured an incessant torrent of two-hundred- 
pound bombs into the place, and batteries of 
cannon filled the air with their “lamp-post” 
style of missiles. I visited the town after the 
surrender, and expected to find a mass of ruins. 
It did not seem possible that the town could 
stand the furious tempest for twenty-four hours 
without annihilation. 
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I found that an innumerable number of build- 
ings had been hit by shells, but no considerable 
damage had followed. The shells from the mor- 
tars had dug their way deep in the earth, where 
as a rule, they exploded, if at all, without dam- 
age. I secured board for a few days with a lady 
who had remained in her house during the entire 
siege. It had been struck several times by the 
mortar-shells, and they had dropped all about 
in the yard and street, but despite this, she 
refused to leave for a safer locality. One shell 
had exploded in the wall and thrown the entire 
side of the dining-room into the street; and 
another had alighted in the kitchen, and had 
blown everything into flinders, “ leaving,’ as 
the hostess informed me, “scarcely anything 
recognizable save some bricks and a couple of 
stove-legs.” The courage of this woman was 
something wonderful, and yet it was not un- 
common in Vicksburg during the siege. My 
heroine was a widow. She had, so to speak, 
been under fire before, and was not to be fright- 
ened by an ordinary bombardment. 

The absence of active operations in the rear 
of Vicksburg and the tremendous heat made a 
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stay in the vicinity anything but a pleasant task. 
I remained on the ground till the last week in 
June and then concluded to take a run up the 
river. I was under the impression that I could 
easily make the trip before the surrender, but 
in order that there might be no failure in get- 
ting an account for “The New York Times,” 
in case the place yielded before my return, I 
made an arrangement with a correspondent to 
take my place. The correspondent is now in 
business here in Chicago, and is, I trust, suc- 
ceeding better than he did when he acted as my 
representative. 

“In case the place surrenders during my 
absence,” I instructed him, “you are at once 
to take the first boat up the river, and keep 
straight on to New York, writing your account 
as you go, and on no account whatever to stop 
a moment, day or night, till you hand in your 
matter to the editor of ‘The Times.’” I reit- 
erated the instruction a score of times, and was 
promised that it should be obeyed to the letter. 
I had an assistant on the gunboat “ Lafayette,” 
and on him I enjoined prompt action in case of 
a surrender. He was not to hold his matter till 
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he could communicate with me, but forward at 
once anything of interest connected with affairs 
on the river side of operations. 

Having thus absolutely, as I fancied, secured 
myself against any failure, I left Vicksburg for 
a fortnight’s absence. I reached my destina- 
tion on the 4th of July, the very day the town 
surrendered. I was of course immensely cha- 
erined when the telegraph announced the fall 
of the place during my absence, but took such 
comfort as I could from the provisions I had 
made to cover the event. I waited anxiously 
for “The New York Times” that should con- 
tain the account. It came at length; and 
there was not a line concerning the surrender. 
Nor was there anything in the next issue or 
the next. The other papers received their ac- 
counts; “The Times” alone was without its 
letters. 

It was some years later before I met the gen- 
tleman to whom I had intrusted the duty of fill- 
ing my place. As I learned, he had started for 
New York as instructed, and had gotten as far 
as Indianapolis, where he stepped off to take a 


drink, and continued there to take some more 
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drinks for several days. It was the first and 
last time that I was “left” on news-matter 
during my connection with the war. I was 
equally unfortunate with my marine represen- 
tative; the paper received nothing from him, 
. nor have I heard from or seen him since. In 
fine, my career as an army correspondent closed 
in a blaze of unparalleled failure. 

I may say here that my experience with my 
assistants was not a pleasant one. There was 
another correspondent to whom I gave occa- 
sional jobs, and who was no more satisfactory 
than the two referred to. Before Grant’s forces 
moved below Vicksburg this correspondent and 
myself came up to Memphis on the same boat. 
The route was tedious, and a “little draw, just 
to kill time,’ was introduced. During the pro- 
gress of the game | stepped away from the table 
for a moment, just as the correspondent referred 
to was dealing. When I returned and lifted my 
hand, I found that I had four queens “ pat,” 
on which I proceeded to invest quite a lib- 
eral pile of greenbacks, my opponent being the 
newspaper man. The contest was obstinate 


and expensive, and resulted in due season in 
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my discovering that my opponent was the pos- 
sessor of four highly-colored and conquering 
monarchs. 

I thought nothing of the matter for the mo- 
ment, except that the other fellow had very ex- 
traordinary luck. At that time I had a young 
mulatto named Andy who accompanied me as 
a body-servant. He had belonged to a gambler 
in Texas, had been captured, or in some way 
had reached the Northern fleet, and in time 
was taken into my employ. He had been wait- 
ing about while the game was in progress, and 
soon after it was ended he met me on a secluded 
portion of the deck and said, — 

“T seed dat deal. You was swindled.” 

“ Swindled ? How was.that ?” 


“T seed Mister »’ mentioning the name 


of the correspondent, “fix dem keerds, and give 
you de foh queens and hisself de foh kings!” 

I was disposed to be doubtful as to the truth 
of the assertion. The person in question had 
the appearance of a gentleman, but Andy ad- 
hered to the statement and told so straight a 
story that I was finally convinced that there was 


some truth in the assertion. I said nothing, 
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however, till we reached Memphis, when one 
day my opponent undertook to rally me on my 
futile effort to beat four kings with four queens. 

“YT think the deal had more to do with my 
defeat than my lack of judgment,” I answered. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“YT mean that if I had not stepped away from 
the table I probably should not have had any 
such experience.” 

“Do you mean that the deal was not fair?” 

“That is what I have reason to believe. I 
was so told by one who saw the operation.” 

“Look here!” he ejaculated with a heightened 
tone. “ Do you know that I will stick my knife 
into any person who says that?” 

“ Well, then, stick it into Andy. He saw you, 
and he knows more about cards than either of 
us.” 

I learned soon after that a yellow boy had 
been seen flying down the main stairway and 
across the rotunda of the Gayoso House, in 
Memphis, fast followed by an infuriate white 
man with an open dirk. I have always sus- 
pected that the yellow boy was Andy. He dis- 
appeared, and I think he must have been killed 

23 
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and eaten by his pursuer. The man with the 
dirk for several years after the war was prom- 
inently connected with one of the morning dailies 
of this city, and in no way gave any sign that he 
could “put up” a hand in cards, or was vin- 
dictive enough to attempt to slay a yellow human 
being. 

It may be inferred from these facts that my 
corps of assistants was not of the most reliable 
character. 

Among the many people whom I met during 
this period was a handsome young fellow who 
held some sort of an honorary position on the 
staff of General Grant. He was a trifle above 
medium height, with an elegant figure, a mas- 
sive head, heavy dark curling hair, and a long 
flowing mustache. He did not appear to have 
very much in the nature of active service to 
perform, and was mostly to be seen lounging on 
some one of the transports lying at the bank, 
more especially if there was a pretty woman in 
the vicinity. Soon after the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, and the Mississippi was open through to 
New Orleans, he disappeared. At that time he 


was poor, handsome, and ambitious. 
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It was not long after that the dudish lieu- 
tenant, with the cavalier hair and mustache, 
turned up as Governor Warmouth of Louisiana. 
He proved himself equal to the situation, even 
to the extent of killing a citizen by whom he 
was attacked on the streets, and by which act 
he rose immeasurably in the estimate of the 
fire-eating Pelicans. He secured an immense 
fortune during his term of service, and proved 
himself a shrewd, daring operator, and quite 
equal to the tremendous responsibilities which 
he encountered. AsI saw him loafing about the 
Vicksburg boats, I would sooner have guessed 
that the hard-working clerk would have made 
by far the better governor of the two, had I been 
called on to express an opinion. 

After the fall of Vicksburg I went to New 
Orleans and satisfied myself that the river was 
open, and that the “keels of commerce ” could 
glide “unvexed to the sea.” My Western am- 
bitions were satisfied with this result, and I 
determined to quit the life of a correspondent. 

An event occurred at this time which proves 
how the current of a life may be changed by 
an insignificant obstacle. Upon giving up the 
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occupation of a war correspondent, I concluded 
that from my familiarity with events in the 
West, the best thing for me to do was to engage 
in writing the military history of the various 
States. I was strengthened in this conviction 
by the advice of Whitelaw Reid, who gave me a 
strong letter of introduction to the book-pub- 
lishing firm of Moore, Keyes, Wilstach & Co., 
of Cincinnati. I visited them, laid my project 
before them, and found it received with favor. 
A verbal contract was agreed on, and I left with 
the understanding that I was to return in two 
weeks and begin the labor. As I was leaving, 
the senior member of the firm said, — 

“The matter is now understood, but as a mere 
deference to a form I would like the concurrence 
of our junior partner, who is now in New York, 
and who will be home within a week. You can 
go home and make your preparations to come 
on, as there is not the slightest doubt as to his 
entire agreement. So soon as he comes I will 
drop you a note, and we will expect you at 
once.” 

I returned home, made my preparations to 
remove to Cincinnati, and then waited for the 
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promised letter. Two weeks passed and no 
letter came. Just at that exact time Warren 
P. Isham, an assistant editor of “The Chicago 
Times,” embarked on the “ Lady Elgin” for a 
trip across the lakes. The vessel was destroyed 
and not a soul escaped. I received a letter from 
“The Times” asking me to take the vacant 
position, which I did, as I had concluded that 
the failure to receive the Cincinnati letter was 
owing to the opposition of the junior partner. 
I came at once to Chicago, took possession of 
the vacant desk, and the very next day received 
the expected letter, which had been written in 
good season, but had been delayed in delivery. 
The delay in the arrival of this letter changed 
entirely the course of my life after the close of 
the Vicksburg campaign. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


EVERAL of the correspondents who partici- 
pated in operations in the West are missing 
from the roll-call. Knox has turned author. 
He was appointed to some official place in the 
expedition sent out to look up the question of 
an overland cable to Asia via Behring Straits, 
from which trip he secured materials for his 
book, “Overland Through Asia.” In 1877 he 
walked into “The Times” building, and to my 
inquiry as to where he was going, he said that 
he was on his way to Sandy Hook. I soon 
learned that this was his method of stating that 
he was on his way to New York via Chicago, 
San Francisco, Japan, Paris, London, and Liver- 
pool. In this trip to New York from Chicago 
he secured material for several juvenile books 
on Japan, which he is yet engaged in producing. 
Richardson, as is well known, was shot and 
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mortally wounded several years ago by Mc- 
Farland, a drunken and jealous husband, in 
New York. On his death-bed he married the 
divorced wife of his slayer, the popular writer 
and lecturess known as Abby Sage Richardson. 

Junius Henri Browne, after being a professed 
woman-hater for many years, married one of the 
Calhoun sisters, and settled down in New York 
as an essayist. He published his adventures 
while a prisoner in the South, including his war 
experience, under the head of “Six Years in 
Secessia.” Knox and Richardson also published 
their army experiences, and judging by the con- 
dition of their books in the public library, they 
have been in persistent demand. 

Richard T. Colburn, who represented “The 
World” for a time in the West, soon after the 
war married a very wealthy widow, and took a 
clerkship with Fitch & Hatch, and settled down 
for a long life. It is understood that he laid out 
in minute detail a plan of eating, sleeping, ex- 
ercise, work, amusement, and the like, with the 
avowed intention of living to be a centenarian. 

Cadwallader, the correspondent, who, although 
connected with a newspaper accused of “ dis- 
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loyalty,” had the “inside track” for years with 
General Grant, was at the last accounts the 
prosperous owner of a sheep-ranch somewhere 
in the southwest. 

The whereabouts of Whitelaw Reid and 
Joseph B. McCullagh, and their success in 
journalism, are too well known to require spe- 
cial mention. Reid was not popular among 
the correspondents, for the reason that they sus- 
pected him of being a trifle airy in his bearing 
and his estimate of himself; none, however, 
disputed his energy nor his ability. 

Nathan Shepherd, who for a time represented 
“The World,” of New York, is, I believe, still 
alive, and the same is true of Coffin, of “The 
Boston Journal,’ who has made a success in 
the writing of books for children. 

Henri Lovie, a handsome fellow of German 
birth, and the representative of “ Frank Leslie,” 
accumulated a fortune in cotton, with which he 
purchased a homestead for his parents in the 
old country, and died soon after the war at his 
home in Cincinnati. Alexander Simplot, the 
representative of “ Harper’s Weekly,” is living 
in Dubuque, Iowa, being the possessor of an 
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ample fortune from his parents. Theodore 
Davis, also the representative of the same illus- 
trated periodical, is alive, and as eccentric as in 
the days of the Vicksburg campaign. He was 
in Chicago not long since, and assisted in the 
arrangement of the Lookout Mountain panorama. 

William E. Webb, the genial, auburn-haired 
dandy of “The St. Louis Republican,’ who made 
a large sum in cotton, which he expended in 
white kid gloves and other luxuries, and who 
then wrote an interesting book entitled “ But- 
falo Lands,” is somewhere in the West, hard at 
work to replace the fortune expended in his 
kid-glove era. 

One of the correspondents, now dead, was 
B. F. Taylor, the well-known poet and essayist, 
who for some time during the latter portion of 
the war acted as the correspondent of “The 
Chicago Evening Journal.” Some of his battle 
_ descriptions are as finished and full of beautiful 
imagery and burning thoughts as are many of 
his best poems. 

Another correspondent was the somewhat 
famous Col. “Joe” Forrest who, while the aid 


of Governor Yates, and military inspector of 
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the Illinois troops, acted as the occasional cor- 
respondent of “The Chicago Tribune.” He was 
a graphic writer, but so strong a partisan that his 
accounts of military movements were often in- 
genious political essays in disguise. He is still 
living in Chicago, and retains a partial connec- 
tion with the newspaper press. 

Fawcette, who was for a time on “The New 
York Times” in my department, came to 
Chicago after the war, and for some years at- 
tempted to make a millionnaire of himself by 
manipulating the real-estate interests of what 
was then Mr. Scammon’s paper. Maj. William 
Carroll, who was originally of “The Louisville 
Journal,’ and later in my department of “The 
New York Times,” is in business in Chicago, 
and is a prosperous citizen. Meissner, who rep- 
resented the “Old Reliable,’ “The Evening 
Journal,” of this city, and who for a portion of 
the latter part of the year 1861 was the “ Egypt” 
correspondent from Cairo, is now connected with 
a journal published at the stockyards. Bodman, 
who represented “The Tribune,” of this city, 
died a year or so ago; and John Wilson, who 
was South for “The Evening Journal,” died 
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before the close of the war of hemorrhage of 
the lungs. 

Peleg Tallman, of Dubuque, who was the 
correspondent of “The Chicago Times,” died 
early in 1862, at Columbus, Ky., and Warren 
P. Isham, who was also South as the representa- 
tive of the same journal, was lost in 1868 on the 
steamer “ Lady Elgin.” 

André Matteson, who for a brief period 
represented his own newspaper, “The Morning 
Post,” at the front, is one of the editorial staff 
of “The Times,” a place which he has filled 
for some twenty years. Lewellan Curry, who 
was in the Mississippi fleet in some subordinate 
capacity, was a representative of “ The Tribune ” 
of this city, and is now living in Chicago en- 
gaged in insurance brokerage. 

Frank Chapman, of “ The New York Herald,” 
and William George, one of my assistants, died 
in Chicago toward the close of the war, and con- 
clude the list of the old brigade that are no 
longer alive. George W. Beamen, who was the 
special of “ The St. Louis Democrat,” joined the 
navy and is living, as is Fish, a telegraph opera- 


tor who accompanied Lyon and subsequently 
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entered the service. Of the twenty-seven cor- 
respondents just mentioned, eight have crossed 
the river; namely, Richardson, Wilson, Lovie, 
Chapman, George, Bodman, Tallman, and Isham. 
Of this number none died in the field, unless an 
exception be made of a gallant young fellow 
from Chicago, named Carson, who was _ half 
scout and half correspondent of “ The Chicago 
Tribune,’ and whose head was shot off by a 
cannon-ball as he was riding by the side of 
Grant at the battle of Shiloh. The correspon- 
dents thus enumerated include only the repre- 
sentatives of metropolitan newspapers; other 
men were in the field in the West, but generally 
they were members of some regiment, and acted 
for the home paper. 

In one of the letters of this series there is a 
relation of an incident in which Colonel Ham- 
mond, of Sherman’s staff, and myself were the 
principals. I had animadverted severely on 
Hammond for tampering with the letters of the 
correspondents, which occurred immediately after 
the defeat of Sherman at Chickasaw Bayou. I 
was informed by Colonel Morton, of the quarter- 
master’s department, that Hammond was very 
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much enraged over my statements regarding 
him, and would shoot me on sight. We met 
under circumstances which forced me to believe 
at the moment that I was about to be killed, and 
I used the incident in the paper simply to 
illustrate how one feels when in the presence 
of death. Since the publication of that paper 
I have received a letter from Colonel Morton, 
in which he relates the incident in full. He 


says :— 


“My recollection of your little scrimmage with 
Hammond is that at the time you were correspon- 
dent in chief of ‘The New York Times,’ and were 
messing with me on my headquarters boat, the 
‘City of Madison,’ Hammond — who was our adju- 
tant-general, I being chief commissary — came 
aboard the boat with some order from General 
Sherman. I introduced him to you, and then ‘the 
band began to play.’ As I understood it, some- 
time previous to your meeting you had denounced 
him in the columns of your newspaper as a mail- 
robber, for having, as you asserted, opened mail- 
bags, read your letters and suppressed them, or 
all that portion that he thought should not be 
published. 

“This occurred twenty-three years ago, and I may 
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not be accurate in all the details; but the fumes of 
sulphur were so apparent, and the blazes attendant 
upon Hammond’s remarks of so azure a color, and 
the whole business so vividly impressed upon my 
mind, that I think I am substantially correct. 
Among other things, Hammond intimated that you 
were not a descendant of Adam, but that your 
origin might be determined on the Darwinian 
theory. He also insisted in most vigorous lan- 
guage that you rivalled Ananias of ancient fame. 
I remember that much of his profanity was origi- 
nal, and as I then was a youngster, it was most 
highly appreciated. 

“ As IT remember, you stood and took it until the 
speaker had finished, when you coolly remarked : 
‘That sort of talk is all very well, my friend, for 
you, who are armed. If you will give me a navy 
revolver similar to the one in your holster, we will 
settle this matter in such a manner as such diffi- 
culties are usually settled by gentlemen.’ Ham- 
mond was a brave, impetuous fellow, generous 
withal, and none more willing to admit a fault 
when satisfied that he was in the wrong. At this 
juncture I took a hand in the deal as a mutual 
friend, resulting in Hammond’s making the amende 
honorable, and your promising to publish any state- 
ment he might choose to make. I believe that 
since that time you and the general have been 
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friends. I know that he is an enthusiastic admirer 
of you, and I never meet him that he does not ask 
after and speak of you in the highest terms.” 


This incident is not of especial importance in 
itself, but it is an illustration of a phase in the 
difficulties experienced by correspondents, and 
it presents the facts in a case which at the time 
attracted a vast amount of attention. I may 
say here that except this instance and my rela- 
tions with Halleck, I found among officers and 
privates only unvarying courtesy and kindness. 

I find in my notes a description of General 
Grant written behind Vicksburg in June, 1863. 


It may be of interest at this remote date : — 


« Almost at any time one can see a small but 
compactly-built man, of about forty-five years of 
age, walking through the camps. He moves with 
his shoulders thrown a little in front of the perpen- 
dicular, his left hand in the pocket of his trousers, 
an unlighted cigar in his mouth, his eyes thrown 
straight forward, which, from the haze of abstrac- 
tion which veils them, and a countenance ploughed 
into furrows of thought, would seem to indicate 
that he is intensely preoccupied. The soldiers ob- 
serve him coming, and rising to their feet, gather 
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on each side of the way to see him pass; they do 
not salute him, they only watch him curiously, 
with a certain sort of familiar reverence. His 
abstracted air is not so great while he thus moves 
along as to prevent his seeing everything with- 
out apparently looking at it; you will discover 
this in the fact that however dense the crowd 
in which you stand, if you are an acquaintance 
his eye will for an instant rest on you with a 
glance of recollection, accompanied with a grave 
nod of recognition. 

‘¢ A plain blue suit without scarf, sword, or trap- 
pings of any sort, save the double-starred shoulder- 
straps, an indifferently good Kossuth hat, or slouch, 
with the crown battered in close to his head, full 
beard between light and ‘sandy,’ a square-cut face 
whose lines and contour indicate extreme endur- 
ance and determination, complete the external ap- 
pearance of this small man, as one sees him passing 
along, turning and chewing restlessly the end of 
his unlighted cigar. His countenance in rest has 
the rigid immobility of cast-iron, and while this 
indicates the unyielding tenacity of the bull-dog, 
one finds in his gray eyes a smile and other evi- 
dences of the possession of those softer traits seen 
upon the lips and over the entire faces of ordinary 
people. On horseback he loses all the awkward- 
ness which distinguishes him as he moves about on 
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foot. Erect and graceful, he seems a portion of his 
steed, without which the full effect would be incom- 
plete. Along with the body-guard of the general 
rides his son Fred, a stout lad of some twelve 
summers. He endures all the marches, follows 
his father under fire with all the coolness of an 
old soldier, and is, in short, a ‘chip of the old 
block.’ ” 


It is but justice to the correspondents to 
admit that without their aid the battles of the 
late war would never have been fully known by 
the public. One can discover in the perusal of 
the meagre outlines which remain to us in the 
shape of histories of the Mexican War the ab- 
sence of the intelligent correspondent. Little 
is known of that contest save the material fur- 
nished in the official reports. There is the 
skeleton; the warm flesh, the pulsating blood, 
the expression of life are absent. No modern 
war has been so thoroughly presented to the — 
world as the conflict between the North and 
South, and for this the public is indebted to the 
representatives of the press. They deserve a 
place in history. Their reward has been scant. 


Soldiers who incurred no greater dangers, who 
24 
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endured a less mental strain, and exhibited less 
judgment, have been promoted to paying places ; 
and in case of their decease or disability, the 
State cares for them or their families. The 
future offered no such promises to the corres- 
pondent ; what he did was mainly from the love 
of his profession. 

I may add here that this series of papers has 
not been intended to be history. An effort has 
simply been made to recall a class of events and 
the labors and personality of men concerning 
whom history and biography have been silent. 
The part which the correspondents took in the 
great tragedy of the war entitles them to some- 
thing more than forgetfulness. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF ALLATOONA. 


HE battle of Allatoona has never been 

_ written up as it deserves. The few his- 
torians who have arisen since the close of the 
war have “dished” it in a paragraph, in which 
were contained a few statistics as to forces, the 
length and result of the battle, and a compli- 
ment to the endurance and pluck of the: Federal 
commander. And yet this battle of Allatoona, 
considered with reference to the numbers en- 
gaged, its duration, and the interest involved, 
was one of the most—if not the most — des- 
perate, bloody, and gallant conflicts of the whole 
war. 

It is not my intention to write an extended 
account of the battle; it is merely proposed in 
the present article to embody a few salient rec- 
ollections of some of the men and the incidents 
of that terrific fight. 
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The soul, the inspiration of Allatoona was 
General Corse. On that occasion he shot up- 
ward to an altitude which for many genera- 
tions will permit his being a conspicuous figure 
among the heroes of the war. 

When I first became acquainted with Corse, 
there was little or nothing in his appearance, 
position, or surroundings, to indicate that he 
would attain distinction. He was a major of 
the Sixth Iowa, of which regiment John A. 
McDowell, brother of General McDowell, was 
colonel. The regiment was somewhere in cen- 
tral Missouri, engaged in guarding some insig- 
nificant bridge. There was no glory in present 
duties, and no brighter outlook in the direction 
of the future. 

Corse struck me then as being dissatisfied. 
Lately defeated as the candidate for a promi- 
nent political position in Iowa, he had gone into 
the field to relieve the pain of defeat. And 
now, guarding a railway bridge, and subject to 
the dilatory policy and inefficiency of Fremont, 
there seemed little prospect of bettering his 
fortunes. | 

Chafing and discontented, he was driven back 
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upon himself. The result was a species of re- 
ligious outbreak. Corse, McDowell, and other 
officers, formed themselves into a Calvinistic 
organization. The chaplain prayed night and 
morning. McDowell prayed at the table. If 
Corse did not pray in public, he possibly did 
in secret. 3 

I remained with the regiment a while, but 
finally, tired of its forced inaction, not suited 
with the austerity that took possession of every 
face, and indisposed to listen to McDowell’s— 
homilies on temperance and morality, I left. 

The next time I saw Corse was a week or 
two later, at Jefferson City. <A steady diet of 
prayer, preaching, and puritanical observances 
had been too much for him. He was going 
home on sick leave. I accompanied him to 
St. Louis, and thence up the railway that led 
to Burlington. His trouble seemed as much | 
mental as physical. He suffered intense pain, 
and was so worn and racked that when I parted 
with him at Galesburg, I thought it scarcely prob- 
able that he would live to reach home. 3 

And yet the slight figure possessed more vi- 
tality than I supposed. When I next saw him, 
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it was in April of the following year, 1862. He 
had then been assigned to staff duty, and was 
inspector-general, I believe, with Pope, a little 
above Pittsburg Landing. He had lost his aus- 
terity, was bright, active and elastic. He had 
secured something to do, and his vast ambition 
was gratified with the prospect of a promotion. 

From this period until the taking of Vicks- 
burg, I saw him at intervals. He became at- 
tached to Sherman, and being intrusted with 
some independent military operations conneeted 
with the disposition of Johnston, in the rear of 
Vicksburg, he so acquitted himself that Sher- 
man recommended him for promotion, and he 
was made a brigadier-general. 

When Hood marched around Sherman’s flank 
at Atlanta, he meant mischief. He threw him- 
self at once upon the latter’s communications, 
and cut the railroad between Kenesaw and Alla- 
toona. At the latter place were nearly three 
million rations. To have destroyed these would 
have annihilated Sherman. From station to 
station was signalled the news of Hood’s move- 
ment, and Corse, who was at Rome, was ordered 
to Allatoona with all his disposable force. Cars 
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_were broken and unavailable, so that he was 
able to embark but nine hundred men. With 
these, and a plentiful supply of ammunition, 
he threw himself into Allatoona; and then 
the Confederate forces closed in upon him from 
every side. With less than fifteen hundred 
men, he occupied an insecure position, attacked 
by ten times his own number, and knowing 
that upon his efforts depended the safety of 
Sherman’s whole army, and the entire value of 
the campaign from Chattanooga to Atlanta. 
Everything conspired to his isolation. The ab- 
sence of cars from Rome prevented his bringing 
up more than a portion of his division. After 
his arrival he attempted to signal to Sherman, 
who was on Kenesaw, twenty miles distant, his 
strength. He ordered the message, “Corse is 
here with a portion of his brigade, and must 
have reinforcements,’ to be sent. The flag- 
man had gotten as far as, “Corse is here 
with —” when a rebel shell cut his flagstaff 
in pieces and then he ingloriously fled. Sher- 
man interpreted this as meaning, “ Corse is here 
with his division,” therefore he regarded the 
situation of Allatoona as comparatively safe, 
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although he pushed forward Cox to menace 
Hood, and to assist in the defence. 

It was at one o’clock in the morning that 
the Confederates began their attack. There 
was a cessation a little after daylight, for the 
sending in of a demand for a surrender, whose 
tenor and whose gallant reply have become 
historical; and then the battle was renewed. 
Allatoona was a small island, against which 
dashed overwhelming and angry tides. In a 
little time, the heavy surging columns of gray 
had gradually driven in the advanced and slen- 
der forces of Corse, until there remained to him 
only a small work near the summit, which com- 
manded the supplies, and against which the 
maddened enemy -now bent all his energies to 
capture. — 

The little earthwork, with its outlying ditch, 
became a red-hot volcano and a slaughter-pen. 
It commanded the approaches of an assaulting 
party, and it was commanded by Confederate 
artillery. It was red with the flashes of guns 
and the blood of its defenders. It rained death 
like some vast and infernal engine; and it was 


a huge furnace which roasted to cinders its 
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contents. It was deadly alike to friend and 
enemy. 

Extending southwest of this fort was a ridge, 
from which projected numerous wooded spurs. 
Forming behind these spurs, the columns of the 
Confederate Young would deploy on the ridge 
and hurl themselves against the defences. It 
was the most accessible and yet the most de- 
fensible position. 

On the north and east sides of the fort the 
precipitous, broken country rendered an assault 
in great force impossible. 

Hence, the key of the position was the point 
of the works facing the ridge on the southwest. 
At this point were the main assaults ; and here 
were exerted the most strenuous efforts of the 
defenders. 

A short distance in front of the fort, and 
across the brow of this ridge, was a ditch, waist 
deep perhaps. Into this ditch were thrown as 
many men as could be spared without weaken- 
ing the other positions. 

From one o’clock in the morning, save the 
half-hour or so occupied in delivering and re- 


turning the demand for a surrender, the enemy 
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deluged the heights with shot and shell. When 
the smoke lifted, during the advance of the flag 
of truce, the gray columns could be seen at 
every point of the compass, moving into posi- 
tion, and closing up their cordon about the 
hill. 

If the sparse few who saw these hosts grew 
discouraged and concluded that defence was 
useless, they were scarcely to be blamed. They 
were outnumbered, ten to one, and many be- 
lieved that a resistance would only provoke 
exasperation, and result in a massaere. 

The commander had, therefore, to struggle 
not only against numerical superiority, but 
against a feeling of discouragement that took 
possession of many of the men. As noon ap- 
proached, and the attacks of the Confederates 
had reduced the Federal force to less than a 
single regiment, the discouragement of his men 
changed into despair, and Corse found the posi- 
tion beset by new difficulties. He feared that 
there might be soldiers who would regard sur- 
render as a righteous alternative to a continued 
defence, which promised no more than speedy 


capture and massacre by the men whom the 
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tenacity of the defence had driven to madness. 
To guard against any such attempt as to run 
up a white flag, he made himself omnipresent. 
He encouraged with electric words those who 
clung to their positions; he drove laggards 
into the ditches with savage imprecations ; 
and he menaced with a cocked revolver any 
one who ventured to hint that further resis- 
tance was useless. He moved ceaselessly from 
point to point, and was the genius who ruled 
the whirlwind that raged around the crests of 
Allatoona. 

In the little ditch facing the ridge to the 
southwest lay a portion of the Thirty-ninth 
Iowa Infantry, under command of Lieut.-Col. 
James Redfield. He was a good man to whom 
to intrust the key of the fortress. He had long 
courted a fight. He was anxious for distinc- 
tion, and had often requested an opportunity 
to display his merits. He was gratified at 
Allatoona. He was given the post of danger 
and of honor; and gallantly did this other 
son of the Hawkeye State perform his task. 
Scorning the protection of the ditch, he placed 
himself on the rise of ground behind it, whence 
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he could overlook his men. It was in full view 
of the assaulting forces, and he became the 
target of a thousand muzzles. He moved about 
in the iron tempest and amid the scorching 
flashes of shell and gun, like an incarnation of 
invulnerability and command. When the ser- 
ried masses of gray came up the crest, he was 
a grand central figure in the background. His 
waving sword, fierce oaths, and blazing eye ral- 
lied the energies of his men, and stimulated 
them to fresh exertions. His leg was broken, 
so that it dragged like some foreign body, and 
yet he refused to leave. They brought him a 
chair, and he planted himself squarely in his 
old position. Bullet after bullet struck him, 
but he never left his post. His words of cheer 
grew fainter, his oaths less forcible, his com- 
mand less imperative. When the smoke from 
one of the terrible assaults rolled up, he was 
dead. 

A new danger now menaced the Federal 
commander. The muskets of his men began 
to burst at the muzzle, and there was danger 
that in a little time further defence would be- 


come impossible. In this emergency, he gath- 
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ered all the wounded who were able to lift a 
gun, and selecting those rifles which had burst, 
he placed them in the hands of the wounded, 
with the bayonets pointing outward. Here was 
an abatis of steel, feeble, it is true, but one 
which enabled him to utilize every element of 
strength in the command. 

About noon a bullet ploughed along Corse’s 
temple, and stretched him senseless. Had it 
passed the hundredth part of an inch more to 
the left, it would have ended the attack on 
Allatoona. But even while senseless, the in- 
domitable spirit still controlled the prostrate 
body. An order, “Cease firing,” awoke him to 
sufficient consciousness to fear that surrender 
was intended, and to fiercely countermand it. 

A little later, with head swathed in bandages, 
covered with blood, bareheaded, and blackened 
with powder, he was moving among the feeble 
remnants of his force, cursing, commanding, 
imploring a resistance to death. 

The men fought doggedly and despairingly 
on. There was not a man of them that ex- 
pected anything but death. The ditches be- 
came filled with dead, whose pale faces, rigid 
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features, and ghastly wounds tended to fill the 
souls of the survivors with fresh despair. The 
Confederates charged up to the very brink of 
the rifle-pits, and their dead, as well as those 
of the Federals, began to choke the slender ex- 
cavation and make its occupation a matter of 
more and more difficulty. 

Seeing that the defenders of the southwest 
ridge were becoming weakened to an extent 
that would certainly prevent the repulse of an- 
other assault in force, Corse made preparations 
to assist them. A gun was dragged to an em- 
brasure of the fort that commanded the ridge. 
The dead of the fort clogged his progress, 
and Corse removed them, and piled them like 
a heap of cord-wood, to make room for his 
single gun. Then the powder was cut loose 
from some fixed ammunition, and poured into 
the piece. A. blanket was torn into square 
strips and wrapped around a quantity of minie- 
balls. This improvised grape-shot was rammed 
home, and the gun sighted down the crest. 
With hand on lanyard, a sergeant named 
Croxton, who was badly wounded, knelt beside 
the piece awaiting the critical moment. 
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It was about four o’clock when solid masses 
of gray once more came from behind a protect- 
ing spur of the ridge, and formed across it. In 
a moment they were in order, and then with 
shrill yells, they started toward the fort. It 
was the turning moment of the day. They were 
coming in force, and with a momentum that 
would have carried them over the slender ob- 
structions of the ditch and up to and into the | 
fort. 

It was just at this instant that the gun pre- 
pared by Corse was discharged. Its deadly 
contents tore through the deep ranks like wind 
through chaff. They melted before the hot 
blast and disappeared. 

It was the last assault. The day was won. 

In this battle Corse lost over fifty per cent 
of his forces. Nearly one-half were killed out- 
right, and but few remained unwounded. He 
killed, wounded and captured more of the 
enemy than he had men in his own command. 

For these reasons do I think the battle at 
Allatoona the most bloody, desperate, and gal- 
lant of the whole war. 
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